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WErPOs: FED BY THe 
WMITED STATES oF AMBRICA 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1958 


Turspay, JANUARY 22, 1957. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


WITNESSES 


HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., ATTORNEY GENERAL 

WILLIAM P. ROGERS, DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 

S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 

E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will now come to order. 

We shall today commence consideration of the President’s request 
with regard to the Department of Justice. 

This total request for funds in the coming fiscal year is in the amount 
of $234,655,000, which would be an increase of $18,611,350 over the 
amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

Approximately $9 million of the requested increase consists of con- 
tributions to retirement funds and pay in excess of a 52-week base. 

We are honored at this time to have with us the Attorney General 
of the United States, the Honorable Herbert Brownell, Jr., who will 
present the overall aspects of this request. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brownetu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, here 
with me today are the Deputy Attorney General, Mr. William P. 
Rogers; the Administrative Attorney General, Mr. S. A. Andretta; 
my executive assistant, Mr. Harold H. Healy, Jr.; and Elmer Butts, 
Department budget officer. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I shall be glad 
to read, or which I can highlight for the committee. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Brownetv. I will request that the statement be inserted into 
the record, and then I will give the committee the highlights of the 
statement. 

Mr, Rooney. Very well. Please do so. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The Department continued in the last fiscal year to increase its production and 
perform its functions efficiently and economically in carrying out its responsi- 
bilities. The quantity of work continued to increase but I believe that the 
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quality of the work has been maintained at a high tevel. The support of this 
subcommittee during the last 4 years has played an important part in the record 
of achievement and accomplishment of the Department of Justice. 

In the so-called law office operations of the Department, we are particularly 
proud of two major accomplishments during the last fiscal year: First, a 
continued reduction in backlogs of cases and, second, a sizable increase in 
collections and revenues. You will recall that last year I reported that the 
$27 million we collected in 1955 was $6 million more than we collected in fiiscal 
1954. In 1956 the Department exceeded the 1955 record by $14,500,000 with a 
total collected of $42,034,788. This is the best record in the history of the 
Department. Thus, while our appropriations were increased slightly for the 
past fiscal year, our collections far surpassed such increase in jumping from 
$27 million to $42 million. This year, up to the present time our collections are 
running 8 percent ahead of last year. 

I think the members of the subcommittee will be interested in a tabulation 
of the reduction of cases pending in the United States attorneys’ offices : 





Cases 
Criminal Civil cases 
Date cases (except tax | Total cases 
} | lien) 
mee SS —-- ——-— ra — — 
Aug. 31, 1954_._.._.-- ta kel 10, 392 | 23, 413 | 33, 805 
Nov. 30, 1955 J 9, 213 22, 000 31, 213 
Nov. 30, 1956 < oe fy 8, 326 | 17, 234 25, 560 


We use the word “matter” to describe an item of business, in one of our offices, 
that has not yet reached the litigation stage. 








Matters 
Date | Criminal Civil | Total matters 
ie tll tall cera rrr | a 
Aug. 31, 1954.__. st = dh abdy hea , } 18, 404 22, 763 | 41, 167 
Nov. 30, 1955___- ; 12, 924 17, 598 30, 522 
Nov, 30, 1956__..._-... ' L y 12, 440 14, 785 27, 225 


Thus the total of cases and matters was 74,972 on August 31, 1954, when the 
backlog drive was initiated. We reduced this to 61,735 by November 30, 1955. 
This total was reduced to 52,785 by November 30, 1956. 

Every indication points to an unprecedented demand upon the time and talents 
of the staffs of our litigating divisions during the next year. Most of our attor- 
neys already handle a caseload that substantially exceeds that handled by the 
average private practitioner, both in number of cases and complexity. 

Despite the heavy demands on the Department, because of the continual 
upsurge in workload, it was decided for the sake of economy to carry forward 
pretty much at present strength and not ask for any increases in positions except 
where absolutely essential. Thus you will find only 126 more jobs are requested 
at a cost of $673,538 (46 in general legal activities, 63 in the FBI, 13 in the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, and 4in Prisons). There is little if anything 
requested to cover new programs. In short, other than these few additional 
positions the increases requested for next year are chiefly to meet increased costs 
due mostly to new legislation (e. g., retirement contribution) and for new con- 
struction. Put another way, the larger increases are as follows: 


Ry ORR, DOO oan nn occ etic ce on teoo ene lena $673, 5388 
2. Increased costs of operation, due chiefly to new legislation_______ 10, T98, 913 
3. New construction____~- nixineennwumalead sted OJ OS IGE CULL Toe, Ooo 
&, Certain uncomtroviabie coste in FEi...............-......... 991, 462 


The distribution of the total increase among the four major activities of the 
Department is as follows: 

General administration and legal activities, $2,881,350 (15 percent of increase). 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, $5,940,000 (82 percent of increase). 
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Immigration and Naturalization Service, $2,950,000 (16 percent of increase). 

Bureau of Prisons, $6,890,000 (37 percent of increase). 

To justify such increases and the continuing needs of the Department, I will 
touch briefly on last year’s accomplishments and what is contemplated in the 
next fiscal year. 

The Tax Division had an unusually successful year in fiscal 1956, when, in 
spite of an all-time high in the receipt of new business, the backlog was cut by 
more than 1,100 cases and matters, and new production records were established 
in all phases of its work. 

During fiscal 1956, the number of new cases involving criminal violations of 
the internal revenue laws increased 33 percent over 1955, and the experience of 
the first 6 months of the current year indicates a further and substantial increase 
in this type of work. Convictions obtained in fiscal 1956 totaled 718, compared 
with 666 in 1955, 599 in 1954, 642 in 1953, and 410 in 1952. 

Thronghout fiscal 1956, in addition to prosecuting successfully more persons 
for criminal tax violations than in any year in history, the record of the Tax 
Division exceeded all previous figures in the number of civil cases tried or argued 
in the courts, briefs written, compromise offers processed and cases closed. 
During the last fiscal year the Division saved the Treasury some $60 million 
in limiting recoveries against the Government to 25 percent of the amount claimed 
in taxpayers’ refund suits. The average percentage of taxpayers’ recoveries 
during the past 4 years was 28 percent of what they claimed. This may be 
compared with the average recoveries for the 6 years before that period of 42 
percent, 

There is every indication that the volume of new work will increase in fiseal 
1958, just as it has in every year but one since 1946. Litigation arising out the 
Korean war excess-profits tax law and out of the many changes in the tax law 
effected by the 1954 Internal Revenue Code is only just beginning to reach the 
courts. The combination of high rates of taxation and of peak business activity 
seem certain to produce increased litigation in the tax field for some years 
to come. On the criminal side, the Internal Revenue Service has announced 
that it is greatly stepping up its investigations of tax fraud, a program which 
Will inevitably result in a greater workload for the Tax Division. The increase 
of 5 percent requested for the Tax Division, aside from increased retirement 
payments, is necessary because of the almost certain further increase in its 
caseload. 

The Civil Division also completed another very successful year in 1956. 
Recoveries on claims on behalf of the United States remained high, over 
$23,611,000 having been collected by the Government. In defending suits against 
the United States, the Division was able to limit recoveries to a little over $34 
million on claims amounting to over $447 million. 

Exceptional progress was also made by the staff of temporary attorneys em- 
ployed for the purpose of reducing the backlog of civil cases, particularly those 
in the Court of Claims where interest is awarded as a part of just compensation. 
The program with respect to the disposition of ship-requisition cases growing 
out of World War IT, which formed a very substantial part of these cases, is 
virtually completed. The judges and the commissioners of the Court of Claims 
have expressed great satisfaction with the results thus far achieved. 

The amending of the Japanese-American Evacuation Claims Act on July 9, 
1956, resulted in reopening some 2,000 claims. But with the increased authority 
granted the Department to compromise claims up to $100,000, it seems probable 
that the remaining 2,500 claims can be concluded at an accelerated rate. 

Since the beginning of the current year, I have authorized the United States 
Attorneys to process, without supervision by the Department, certain types of 
small civil claims. Under these delegations, the Civil Division was relieved of 
the responsibility of supervision in approximately 13,000 cases. Both the United 
States Attorneys and the Department will benefit by the elimination of a great 
amount of correspondence and record keeping. More attorney time can now be 
spent on analysis and research on the 13,413 important cases retained in the 
Division. 

Special efforts are being made to effect further substantial reductions in the 
backlogs of Court of Claims and civil fraud cases and to provide increased 
assistance to United States Attorneys in the preparation and trial of cases under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act. 

The Lands Division is swamped with work. As a result, it is the only area 
where backlogs are increasing instead of diminishing. During the 1956 fiscal 
year it received requests for acquisition 19,706 tracts of land which was more 
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than in any fiscal year since 1944. During the first 6 months of the current 
fiscal year, Government agencies have requested acquisitions of 8,516 tracts so 
that it is expected that during the current year approximately the same number 
of tracts will be received as in fiscal 1956. 

This exceptional volume of new land acquisition work should be prepared for 
trial or settlement as rapidly as possible to abate the congestion currently 
accumulating. In the special nature of condemnation cases, sound preparation 
requires employment of independent appraisers for valuation reports and expert 
testimony. The Government’s position is greatly prejudiced if such engagements 
cannot be made as soon as possible after a new case is received. Therefore 
the heavy disbursements for these appraisals will be met out of 1957 and 1958 
appropriations, even though the cases may not be reached for trial until later. 

Because of the effects of the decision in the Otoe and Missouria Indian claims 
ease the Congress granted an increase of $300,000 to the Lands Division for 
the 1957 fiscal year. Additional attorneys have been added to the staff to handle 
the defense of Indian Claims Commission cases and additional anthropological 
and appraisal reports have been contracted for. For the 1958 fiscal vear we 
are requesting an additional $132,370 for this type of work which will provide, 
among other things, 12 new positions. 

In the Criminal Division the continuing drive on backlog during 1956 reduced 
the total pending criminal cases to the lowest figure in all the years the Division 
has maintained statistics. 

The Division anticipates that next year will see increasing concentrations 
in the fields of fraud, labor, and other racketeering, narcotics violations, and 
civil rights. It hopes, nevertheless, to continue the record of reducing backlogs 
and increasing the percentage of convictions in cases brought to court. 

We have noted with much interest the recent action taken by the unions them- 
selyes to combat labor racketeering. The drive by the Department against labor 
racketeering continued with great effectiveness during 1956. There were 14 
labor racketeering convictions during the year, and there are now pending 30 
indictments against 60 defendants. 

The Internal Security Division during the past fiscal year continued to prose- 
cute the Communist leadership in this country under conspiracy and membership 
indictments for violations of the Smith Act. It also initiated the first major 
prosecution against those Communist leaders who have infiltrated into key 
positions in organized labor, on charges of conspiracy to defraud the Government. 
Two of the most important unions which have been infiltrated by Communists 
were made the subjects of petitions filed with the Subversive Activities Control 
Board under the provisions of the Communist Control Act of 1954. The drive to 
rid organized labor of Communist infiltration was also marked by continued 
indictments and prosecutions of Communists who swore falsely in affidavits filed 
with the National Labor Relations Board under the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947. The increased tensions abroad have resulted in an unusually 
heavy workload arising under the Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

I am happy to report that the heavy backlogs which existed at the time of 
the establishment of the Division in 1954, particularly in the evaluation work 
which must go on continually in the processing of the FBI reports relating to 
subversive activities, are now substantially current. It has always been my 
intention, as soon as the Division could undertake additional tasks, to concen- 
trate all of the Department’s internal security functions within the one Division. 
As of this month I have now assigned all new civil cases relating to internal 
security to the Internal Security Division. In addition I have now concentrated 
all security liaison activities in the Internal Security Division, including liaison 
with the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Department of State, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the National Security Council and its commit- 
tees. These functions represent some of the most important and urgent tasks 
in the Department. 

Fiscal 1956 was one of the Antitrust Division’s most active years. The year 
began with 116 antitrust cases open on the Division’s docket; at the year’s close 
97 cases were pending. During the year the Division filed 48 new antitrust 
cases. Sixty-seven cases were closed, the greatest number of cases closed for 
more than 10 years. Twenty-nine civil cases were won by successfully nego- 
tiated consent judgments for the Government. Four civil cases were won in 
court, 2 after trial and 2 upon motion for summary judgment. Nine litigated 
cases were lost. Seventeen criminal cases were closed by entry of defendants’ 
pleas of either nolo contendere or “guilty” and imposition of fines and in some 
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instances jail sentences. $460,800 in fines were imposed during the year. One 
criminal case was lost after trial. The Division conducted during the year a 
larger than usual number of active investigations of possible antitrust violations. 
As the year opened, 280 investigations were pending and at the close of the year 
298. None of the last 9 fiscal years has opened or closed with such a high 
figure. One hundred and forty-three new investigations were initiated during 
the year and 130 closed. Three hundred and sixty-five mergers were reviewed 
for possible violation of the Clayton Act; 1,640 corporate directorships were 
studied for possible violations of the Clayton Act’s prohibition of interlocking 
directorates, and over 1,185 complaints of possible antitrust violations were 
processed. 

Fiscal 1958 will see a continued high pace of activity in the Antitrust Division. 
Of the high number of 1956 investigations many will not reach. fruition until 
1958, and together with the expected 1957 volume, will produce a substantial 
caseload. The preparation and filing of new cases, combined with sustained 
prosecution of all pending cases should make 1958 one of the most productive 
years in the history of the Antitrust Division. 

Emphasis on keeping cases current and preventing undue delay in securing 
determination of actions will be a major part of the 1958 program. Judgment 
negotiations will continue to provide important means of achieving effective 
results as quickly as possible. The increasing number of antitrust judgments 
demand vigilant attention to assure that, once secured, the judgments actually 
are lived up to. Investigation of possible judgment violations and prosecution 
where evidence warrants contempt proceedings will constitute a necessary and 
vital part of 1958’s activities. A number of important cases now on the docket 
are expected to come to trial in 1958. Among the most significant will be those 
eases filed under the Clayton Act’s antimerger section. Because, as yet, no court 
has ruled on the merits of a Government case under this section as amended in 
1950, the preparation and trial of these cases are of extreme importance to the 
direction future enforcement of this law will take. 

In the Office of Alien Property considerable progress has been made in reducing 
the backlog of title and debt claims. The sale of Rohm & Haas shares of stock 
for a price in excess of $34 million in June 1956, was the largest liquidating 
action of the Office during the year. The Office now holds a substantial interest 
in 9 active business enterprises as compared with 20 such cases as of July 1, 1955. 

The vesting program which the Office undertook under title II of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, has resulted in the issuance 
of 154 orders seizing property in this country valued at approximately $24,100,000 
and owned by the governments and certain nationals of Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Romania. During the coming year this property, as well as approximately $1 
million vested under the Trading with the Enemy Act, as amended, will be 
covered into the Treasury for use in payment of claims of United States 
nationals against Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. 

The program for resolving our intercustodial conflicts with the enemy property 
custodians of foreign governments also remains to be completed. Under inter- 
custodial agreements entered into with 10 countries, there are approximately 
950 cases of conflict to be implemented. 

The claims workload will have been reduced to approximately one year’s work 
as of June 30, 1958, provided that the Office is able to retain its present personnel; 
the litigation program should be substantially completed in 2 years. 

We want to create a new unit in the Administrative Division to handle inspec- 
tions and audits—also management studies and problems. Such studies have 
been conducted by other agencies of the Government in the past. Also, pursuant 
to a survey made by the Civil Service Commission it is desirable that we 
strengthen the personnel procedures in the Administrative Division which will 
require a net increase of four positions. 

The Marshals’ offices have had no overall increases in personnel in 20 years 
and we are requesting a modest increase of 10 deputies. The growth in the activ- 
ities of the courts and the United States Attorneys’ offices has placed more 
administrative burdens on Marshals’ offices, some of which have a serious need 
for more help. Also we should raise the grades of field deputies from GS-5 and 6 
to GS-6 and GS-7 respectively. It is virtually impossible to recruit qualified 
deputies under the high qualification standards they must meet because of com- 
petition from other law enforcement services. Most local policemen are paid 
more than deputies without the demands on their time and equivalent responsi- 
bilities. 
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We have created an executive office for United States Marshals of which you 
will hear more later on; and we hope it will do much to raise the standards and 
morale of the Marshals’ service. 

There is nothing in this submission to cover anticipated legislation and I 
speak particularly of civil rights. Should that legislation pass it will be neces- 
sary for us to come back for additional funds to cover that program. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is requesting a small increase in personnel 
and its largest increase is to meet costs occasioned by legislation such as retire- 
ment fund contribution, registry fees, etc. Various security programs have 
demanded the increased assignment of investigative personnel to meet increased 
responsibilities in the internal security, subversive, and counterintelligence 
spheres of operations. This has heen accompanied by an upward surge in 
nearly all classifications of general criminal work under the jurisdiction of the 
FBI, and new legislation enacted by the Just Congress will result in further 
increases in investigative work and will place further demands on its investiga- 
tive staff. 

The upward trend in this work is reflected in the results achieved by the FBI 
during the 1956 fiscal year: Convictions totaled 10,957, up 342 over the prior year. 
These convictions resulted in sentences totaling more than 29,992 vears, an 
increase of 2.4 percent over 1955. Fines, savings, and recoveries (including 
Renegotiation Act claims adjusted in favor of the Government) were in excess of 
$128 million, an all-time high. 

The upward trend in the general criminal work forecasts no letup in the work- 
loads that the FBI can expect to receive in the general criminal field. 

In addition, the FBI will be required to handle increasing workloads in its 
service functions pertaining to fingerprints, name checks and technical services of 
the FBI Laboratory. The FBI will be able to handle these increasing workloads 
With its present staff only by following the strictest economy and by constant 
evaluation and streamlining of the work. 

The FBI must have an adequate staff available to afford needed coverage in 
the internal security, subversive, and counterintelligence spheres of operations; 
to handle on a current basis the increasing workloads resulting from the Bureau’s 
responsibilities in regard to name checks, fingerprint checks, and _ scientific 
examinations; and to provide a vigorous program for combating the continuing 
high workloads being received in the general criminal field of operations. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service last fiscal year continued the 
effective border control reestablished during the fiscal year 1955. Organiza- 
tional changes contributed to this and other outstanding accomplishments by that 
Service. Responsibility for border patrol enforcement was placed at the regional 
level, permitting unified and coordinated supervision over entire stretches of 
the border having like operational problems. 

Evidence of the effectiveness of changes in the administration of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service since the beginning of the fiscal year 1955 lies 
in the fact that the overall backlog of pending work has been reduced by 55 
percent. The Service is now able to act upon naturalization petitions and the 
various types of immigrant applications on a current basis. This has improved 
law enforcement and administration all along the line. 

International traffic increased again last fiscal year, totaling almost 130 million 
entries over the land boundaries and 2 million passenger arrivals by sea and air-— 
increases of 8 percent and 18 percent respectively over the prior year. With 
extension of facilities for water transportation, enlargement of airports and air- 
craft, new international bridges, and highway improvements and additions, this 
traffic will continue to increase. The Service is making adjustments within its 
present force structure through reassignments between activities to strengthen the 
force on inspection work during the budget year. 

There are being continued the policies of inspection abroad wherever feasible, 
en route inspection, waiver of documents, effective utilization of immigrant in- 
spector time, timely adjustment of duty tours, and better service through improve- 
ment of physical facilities. In the latter respect, the 1958 budget includes 
$450,000 for a program to be carried out jointly with the Customs Service, in- 
volving border inspection station construction work at 16 locations. 

Formal deportations from the United States last fiscal year totaled 7,297. 
It is significant that non-Mexican cases rose to 38 percent of the total deporta- 
tion volume compared with less than 20 percent when the force was so heavily 
burdened with the flood of Mexican cases. Last year’s formal deportations in- 
cluded many notorious criminals whose expulsion from the country was of 
significance from a national security viewpoint. 
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Service responsibilities with respect to private immigration bills continued 
to receive priority last fiscal year. Reports were furnished to Congress in 1,421 
cases. 

There were 145,885 aliens naturalized last fiscal year. Naturalization court 
work was consolidated into a smaller number of courts—from 950 to 795. In most 
areas a petition now may be filed in court within 30 to 45 days after receipt of 
the application by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service is immediately concerned with the 
admission and reestablishment of Hungarian refugees under the President’s pro- 
gram. The obligations incurred by these activities are not reflected in the Service 
budget for the fiscal year 1958. 

No additional positions in the Bureau of Prisons have been requested despite 
a Steady increase in work. Four additional medical officers have been requested in 
order that the Bureau may maintain its previous level of employment of medical 
personnel reduced in years past to absorb cost of pay increases allowed public 
health personnel. 

Its estimates are based on an anticipated prison population averaging 20,800 
for the fiscal year 1958. This is about 500 in excess of present population, 
which is now running around 20,300. This appears conservative since signs 
point to more prison commitments and longer average sentences. There has 
been about a 14 percent increase in crime generally. Also, the penalties for 
violations of the Drug Act have been drastically raised by the last Congress 
and an increasing number of bank robbers, forgers, and. automobile thieves 
are being brought into Federal courts. Fortunately for the prison service 
there has been some decrease in the commitment of short-sentence Mexican bor- 
der jumpers but not enough to offset the rise in other categories of Federal 
offenders. While the overall prison population will increase only about 1 per- 
cent over 1957, there will be a sharp rise in the more difficult maximum-custody- 
type offenders. 

Notwithstanding this situation and despite the increase in the general price 
level the daily per capita cost of maintaining a Federal prisoner during the next 
fiseal year will be 76 cents, an increase of 1 cent. We expect to do this through 
rigid economy measures, increasing the production of our prison farms and more 
efficient use of manpower. 

Even though the system is experiencing an ever-increasing strain upon its 
facilities, there have been no major disturbances of disciplinary problems dur- 
ing the past year in any of the 29 Federal prisons, reformatories, or camps. 

One thing generally overlooked is the earnings of the Federal Prison Industries 
Corporation. The sales of the Corporation are now running over $2 million in 
excess of those for last year and we believe that the dividends that will be 
turned into the Treasury will exceed by about 10 percent those of any previous 
year. The total dividends paid into the Treasury last year came to $4 million. 

The Federal Youth Corrections Act is now in force throughout the country. 
It was made effective in the western half of the country last Oteober 1. The 
Federal Correctional Institution near Englewood, Colo., will be used for the 
time being for those committed from the Western States. We have been great- 
ly encouraged by the manner in which the act is functioning. The indeterminate 
sentencing provisions of the act and special institutional facilities for this group 
have proved most valuable in bringing about the rehabilitation of the young men 
committed under its terms. 

As you know, an average of about 3.000 Federal prisoners are held in State, 
city, and county jails and penal institutions awaiting trial and serving short 
sentences. An inspection service to see that the Government receives full value 
for charges made for their incarceration and to prevent abuses is maintained by 
the Prison Bureau. More than 600 non-Federal jails and workhouses were in- 
spected during the past year. 

We are requesting $6,500,000 for new construction which includes $3,500,- 
000 to begin construction on a new maximum-security prison and a western youth 
guidance center. This is a renewal of last year’s request with which this 
committee is quite familiar. These institutions are badly needed to reduce pres- 
ent overcrowding and to care for clearly foreseeable increases in the prison 
population. Two special committees have been formed to advise the Department 
as to the most suitable sites. <A final report of the committee on sites will be 
available to your committee soon, we hope. Preliminary sketeh plans for each 
institution will also be available for your consideration. 

We are requesting $750,000 to construct jails at Fairbanks and at Juneau, 
Alaska. These jails are badly needed to remedy deplorable conditions that exist 
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in the present ramshackle wooden building at Juneau and to replace the wholly 
inadequate section of the Federal building in Fairbanks now being used for de- 
tention facilities. 


An item of $1,750,000 is also included for a powerplant to replace the present 
obsolete and inefficient heating-and-power plant at the Federal penitentiary at 
Lewisburg. The remaining $1 million is for various construction projects at 
several different institutions and to carry forward those previously authorized. 

The continued success of our annual program for the recruitment of honor 
graduates from the law schools has given me great personal satisfaction. We 
have just completed this year’s recruitment drive to enlist the services of top 
graduates from schools throughout the country. We have selected 70 of these 
outstanding young men, from 49 different schools, who will enter on duty next 
summer as regular members of the staffs of our litigation divisions. 

Each of these is at or near the top of his class in grades, and almost without 
exception has done law-review and moot-court work. Due to the fine reports 
of the excellent training and interesting work afforded the honor graduates who 
have come with us during the last 3 years we have been able to attract these 
attorneys to jobs at the usual starting salary of $4,525, despite a recent, sharp 
increase in the salary scale offered by private law firms. 

The heads of our divisions, bureaus, and officers will cover in greater detail 
the areas of their respective activities when they later make their statements 
to the subcommittee. I feel that we are justified in taking great pride in the 
record established by each of our component offices during the past year. I wish 
to thank the chairman and the members of the subcommittee for this opportunity 
to present the overall report of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Brownetw. In covering the highlights of the work of the De- 
partment during recent months, I think it is fair to say that the 
quantity of the work is continuing to increase at about the same pace 
that it did in the poe 2 years, but we believe that the quality has been 
maintained at a high level, and I will cite 1 or 2 examples as I go 
along. 

Before I get to the major presentation I want to thank the members 
of the committee for the support they have given us over these past 
few years that we have been working together, and I believe you will 
notice as we go through here that some of the suggestions, which this 
subcommittee’s members made during the early years that I appeared 
before you, are in fact being carried out now. 


LAW OFFICE OFERATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


In the so-called law office operations of the Department, as dis- 
tinguished from the Bureau’s, we are particularly gratified at two 
major accomplishments during the past fiscal year. 


REDUCTION OF BACKLOG OF CASES AND INCREASE IN COLLECTIONS AND REVENUES 


During the past year we have had a continued reduction in the back- 
log of our cases. Secondly, we have had a sizable increase in collec- 
tions and revenues. You will recall that last year I reported that $27 
million had been collected during 1955, which was an increase of $6 
million over the preceding fiscal year. Now, this year we are glad 
to be able to report that the 1956 income exceeded the income of 1955 
by $14.5 million. So the total collected by these law office activities of 
the Department of Justice during the past fiscal year was over $42 
million, which is the best record in the history of the Department. 

While our appropriations were increased slightly for the past fiscal 
year, our collections far surpassed this increase, jumping from $27 
million to $42 million, and up to this time—that is, since June 30— 
we are running about 8 percent over fiscal year 1956 in our collections. 
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I have inserted in my statement here, Mr. Chairman, a tabulation on 
these matters: First is the reduction of cases which you will see there 
since our drive to cut down the backlog started. The criminal cases 
have gone down from 10,392 to 8,326 and the civil cases have gone 
down from 23,413 to 17,234. Those are the cases in court. 

Now, with reference to matters that we handled in the Department 
that have not yet reached the litigation stage—we refer to them here 
as “matters”—they have dropped in the current fiscal year from 18,404 
to 12,440. 

In the civil area they have dropped from 22,763 to 14,785. So that 
whereas we had about 74,972 cases pending in August 1954—cases and 
matters when we started this drive—we have gotten it down now from 
61,735 as of November 30, 1955, to the present total of 52,785. 

‘As near as I can tell there will be an unprecedented demand on the 
time and talents of our staffs of these litigating divisions during the 
next year. 

You will note as you study those figures in detail that our attorneys 
are handling a caseload which substantially exceeds that which is han- 
dled by the private practitioner, both in the number of cases, and as 
you know from your own experience, in their complexity. 


REQUEST FOR NEW POSITIONS 


We have decided, however, to carry forward pretty much at our 
present strength in our request that we are making to this subcom- 
mittee here tod: ry, and not to ask for any increases in positions except 
where we considered it pretty essential. " We are asking, you will note, 
there, for 126 more jobs which would have a total cost of $673, 538. 
Now, these are distributed this way: 46 will be in these general legal 
activities, and I will stop there to say that those are really revenue- 
producing jobs; 63 new ones will be in the FBI, 13 in the Immigra- 
tion Servi ice, and 4 in the Prison Service. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED INCREASE IN FUNDS 


We are asking little, if anything, looking toward new programs. 
In other words, throughout these few additional positions the in- 
creases which are requested for next year will just about meet the 
increased cost which is due mostly to new legislation such as retire- 
ment contribution legislation and new construction. Or, to put it 
another way, in addition to that $673,538 that I mentioned for the 
additional jobs we are asking $10,798,913 for increased cost of opera- 
tion due chiefly to this new legislation: $5,775,000 for new construc- 
tion—mainly for prisons—and $991,462,000 due to certain uncontrol- 
lable costs in the FBI which Mr. Hoover will explain in detail when 
he appears before this subcommittee. 

Now, I have listed it another way also—this total increase—among 
the four major activities of the Department, and I thought that might 
be of some interest to you: Fifteen percent of the increase comes in 
General Administration and legal activities, 32 percent of the increase 
in the FBI, 16 percent of the increase is allocated to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and 37 percent of the increase is in the 
Bureau of Prisons; that large increase there being, of course, due 
mainly to new construction which this subcommittee is familiar 
with. 
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TAX DIVISION 


Let us take a few of last year’s accomplishments and then discuss 
what we contemplate for the next fiscal year: 

I know you will be especially interested in the Tax Division because 
vou appropriated some money last year for a special trial fund to 
try and increase the revenues from that Division. I would say they 
had an unusually successful year last year. Yet, in spite of an all- 
time high in the receipt of new business, they cut the backlog by more 
than 1,100 cases and matters, and as you know that means money in 
the hands of the Government because those cases which constituted 
the backlog carried interest—many of them—against the Government 
at the rate of 6 percent a year. 

The number of new cases in the criminal tax field increased 33 per- 
cent over the preceding year and our experience since June 30 indi- 

cates that there will even be more of an increase in this type of work. 

The convictions have been jumping up steadily. We got 718 crim- 
inal tax convictions last vear compared with 666 in 1955; 599 in 1954; 
642 in 1953, and 410 in 1952. 

They also exceeded in the Tax Division all previous figures on the 
number of civil cases that were tried or argued in the courts or had 
briefs written or had compromise settlements. We compute that dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, the Tax Division saved the Treasury about $60 
million in limiting the recoveries against the Government to 25 per- 
cent of the amount which was claimed by the taxpayers when they 
sued the Government fora refund. That is quite an interesting figure 
because the average percentage of taxpayer recovery during the past 
4 years was 28 percent of what they asked, and the average recovery 
for the 6 years before that was 42 percent. That is what I meant, Mr. 
(Chairman, when I said at the beginning of the statement that there 
ure some indications that the quality of the work is being maintained 
at a very high level in these activities. 

As to the future in the Tax Division, we think the work is going 
to continue to increase just as it has every year but one since 1946, 
because the litigation arising out of the Korean War, excess profits 
tax law, and the many ¢ hanges that were effected by the 1954 revision 
of the Internal Revenue Code are just beginning to reach the courts 
now. The combination of high rates of taxation and of peak business 
activities leads us to the conclusion which we state to you now that 
we think the steady increase in the volume of this tax litigation is 
going to keep on climbing for some years to come. 

On the criminal side, the Internal Revenue Service which is our 
client, of course, has announced that it is going to step up its investi- 
gations of tax frauds, and that will lead to our caseload. So, when 
we ask as we are for a 5-percent increase in the money allocated to the 
Tax Division, aside from the increased retirement payments, we think 
it is a necessity becase of the almost certain further increase in the 
caseload in this area. 

Well, so much for the Tax Division. 


CIVIL DIVISION 


Now, I shall turn to the Civil Division. Recoveries on claims on 
behalf of the United States remained high over the past vear. The 
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collections by the Government were $23,611,000, The reverse of that 
is that, in defending suits against the United States, the Division 
limited recoveries to $34 million on claims that amounted to over $447 
million. 

You will remember that you authorized us to set up a staff of tem- 
porary attorneys in the Civil Division as well as in the Tax Division 
for the purpose of reducing this backlog, particularly here for cases 
in the Court of Claims where the longer they ran the more it cost the 
Government. If they were 5 years behind and they carried interest 
at the rate of 6 percent, you can see what the sum was. 

This program, with respect to the disposition of ship requisition 
cases growing out of World War Il which formed a very substantial 
part of these cases, is virtually completed, and the judges and com- 
missioners of the Court of Claims have expressed great satisfaction 
with the results of this test which you are authorized us to do. 

You will remember also that last year the Congress amended the 
Japanese-American Evacuation Claims Act, and ‘allowed reopening 
of claims against the Government. We had about 2.000 cases that 
were reopened. This was an unexpected increase in our work but 
at the same time the Congress gave us authority to compromise these 
claims up to $100,000, We believe that the remaining 2.500 claims can 
be speeded up also and in order to speed up that work we have author- 
ized the United States attorneys to process without supervision by 
the Department certain types of small civil claims. 

IT remember very well, Mr, Chairman, the first day I walked into 
this room you suggested this onght to be done, and it has been done 
now. I wanted to report it to you. I believe it is going to result in 
speeding up our work. 

We have relieved the Civil Division here in Washington of super- 
vision of approximately 13,000 cases. Both the United States at- 
torneys and the Department, we believe, will benefit by the elimina- 
tion of this great amount of correspondence and recordkeeping, and 
we can spend more time on some of the big cases, 

We are also trying to effect further reductions in the backlogs of 
the Court of Claims and the civil fraud cases and to provide increased 
assistance to the United States attorneys in the work they have to do 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act 


LANDS DIVISION 


That completes my presentation on the Civil Division and, then, I 
would turn to the Lands Division: 

The Lands Division is one area where we have not made real prog- 
ress in the backlog problenis because here the cases ave still increasing 
instead of diminishing. 

During fiseal 1956, for example, we received requests for acquisition 
of 19,706 tracts of land. That was more than any fiseal year since 
1944 and, during the first 6 months of this current fiseal year, Govern- 
ment agencies have requested us to acquire 5,516 tracts. So that it is 
expected during the current year approximately the same number of 
tracts will be received as in fiseal 1956. 

This exceptional volume of new land acquisitions, of course, has to 
be prepared for trial or settlement as rapidly as possible. We are 
trying to face this congestion due to the nature of the work but sound 
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preparation requires the employment of independent appraisers for 
evaluation reports and expert testimony. The Government’s position 
is greatly eee if these engagements cannot be made as soon as 
ossible after a new case is received. In other words, the heavy dis- 
ursements for these appraisals will be met out of 1957 and 1958 
appropriations even though the case itself may not be reached for 
trial until later. 


INDIAN CLAIMS ACT CASES 


You will remember, too, I am sure—all of you—that in this Lands 
Division in the Department we have the cases that arise under the 
Indian Claims Act. 

Now, because of the effects of one particular case, the well-known 
Otoe and Missouri Indian claims case the Congress granted us an 
increase of $300,000 for the Lands Division last year and additional 
attorneys have been added to the staff to handle the defense of these 
Indian Claims Commission cases. 

In addition, we have to go out to the universities and hire anthro- 
pologists and go out and hire appraisal reports. So, in fiscal 1958 
we are asking for an additional $132,370 for this type of work which, 
as I believe I mentioned earlier, would call for the creation of 10 
new positions. 

Mr. Rooney. This was the case where it was said at the time that 
the decision might result in us having to buy the country back from 
the Indians; is it not? 

Mr. BrowneELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any facts at this time concerning the 
successes or nonsuccesses of the Lands Division with regard to the 
consequence of this decision ? 

Mr. Brownetu. Mr. Morton, who is the head of the Lands Division, 
asked to report to you on that in some detail, and I would not happen 
to have the figures here myself, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. Before you leave that item, in your statement you say 
12 new positions will be required, and I think you said in your testi- 
mony 10 new positions would be required. 

Mr. Brownett. Let us see. I beg your pardon. The figure of 12 
is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 


CRIMINAL DIVISION 


Mr. Browne. We come now to the work of the Criminal Division. 

In the work of the Criminal Division we have really made some 
fine progress there in cutting the backlog down. As a matter of fact, 
the total number of all cases in the criminal side of the dockets is 
now down to the lowest figure which we have had for the last 30 
years. You would like to know, however, I think, the various types 
of where the greatest concentration is left. 

The Division anticipates that next year will see increased concen- 
trations in the fields of fraud, labor and other racketeering, narcotics 
violations, and civil rights. We think those are the most lively areas 
right at the present time. The narcotics violations, of course, come 
under the new act which was passed by the Congress last year, and 
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which would impose severe penalties on a number of those narcotics 
violations. 

We think we can continue to reduce the backlog of this area, and 
increase the percentage of convictions in the cases that are brought 
into court. 

CIVIL-RIGHTS CASES 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have any facts with regard to the civil-rights 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Brownett. Yes; they are beginning to come in now, Mr. Chair- 
man, in a rather substantial way, as we anticipated by reason of the 
bus and school decisions of the Supreme Court, and it just stands 
to reason, I think, that that is a trend which is likely to continue 
because we are beginning to go there, and we cannot tell for sure 
how fast the cases will come in but certainly there will be more next 
year than there were last year. 

Mr. Rooney. There is and has for some time been a section of the 
Criminal Division known as the Civil Rights Division; has there 
not ? 

Mr. Browne tu. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you feel that that setup is sufficient to cope with 
the expected influx of civil-rights cases? 

Mr. Browne... I doubt it, for this reason, because, as I say, it is 
in the Criminal Division 

Mr. Rooney. I am not speaking appropriationwise now. I am 
speaking with regard to having it set up such as it is now rather than 
an entirely new section or a bureau entitled “The Civil Rights 
Bureau.” 

Mr. Browne ut. Well, I will address myself to that aspect of it 
which in many ways is the most important part of it. 

The cases that come up now are not criminal cases, they are civil 

cases. They involve questions of constitutional law which are unset- 
tled and conflicts between State and local laws. 

No longer, we believe, is it advisable to have the Civil Rights Sec- 
tion in the Criminal Division of the Department. We believe it has 
come to a point now where there is such a mixture of criminal and 
civil constitutional aspects to it that we will need to have a separate 
division on that question, having more diversity in the training of 
its lawyers; and we will also need a man of pretty great experience 
in constitutional law to set up that organization. 

Some of the toughest questions we have, I anticipate, are going to 
be right in that area. 

LABOR RACKETEERING 


In this field of labor racketeering, I think there were some questions 
about this last year in the hearings, Mr. Chairman, and I thought I 
would mention it especially today. 

The unions themselves have taken some action over the past year 
to combat labor racketeering. The AFL-CIO has set up what it 
calls the ethical practices committees, and we have on our part been 
continuing to drive against labor racketeering. So that during the 
past year we have had 14 cases in this area and we have pending in- 
dictments against another 60 defendants. 
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Mr. Bow. How many were there in that field last year / 

Mr. Browne.i. You mean the year preceding that 7 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Browneui. Well, I can say this, Congressman; In the past 3 
years the indictments have been well over 100. 

Mr. Bow. How about convictions ¢ 

Mr. Brownetu. The convictions are running--I guess I have to 
refer you to someone else on that, because I cannot be accurate enough 
to answer your question. There has been a steady increase, I know, 
over the past 3 years, but I do not know the exact figures on that. 


INTERNAL SECURITY DIVISION 


One of our other divisions is the Internal Security Division which 
is charged with the responsibility of prosecuting the Communist lead- 
ership in this country and especially nnder the Smith Act. You will 
remember that the Congress, a couple of years ago, also passed an 
act which allows us to look into labor-union cases where Communists 
may have infiltrated into key positions in organized labor. 

Two of the most important unions which have been imfiltrated by 
the Communists were made the subjects of petitions filed before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board under this new act and we have 
also indicted and prosecuted a number of Communists who swore 
falsely in affidavits filed with the National Labor Relations Board 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

We have also had an increase in the work in the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, but the most significant point to me about the work 
of the Internal Security Division is that we have cleaned up the back 
log of FBL reports which was a heavy one, some time ago. The reports 
I am speaking of now were the ones which related to subversive ac- 
tivities. 

WORKLOAD UNDER FOREIGN AGENTS’ REGISTRATION AC’ 


Mr. Rooney. Before you get to that, Mr. Attorney General, I won- 
der if you could give us some supplemental information with regard 
to the alleged wnusually heavy workload areas under the Foreign 
Agents’ Registration Act? 

How many more foreign agents did we have in the past fiscal year 
as compared with the year be fore? 

Mr. Browneni. Well, that ae will be given to you by Mr. 
Tompkins but the reason for it I can give you, and that is that the 
Congress last year broadened the definition of the classes of people 
that have to register under that act. 

Now, even though they are not actually agents of foreign govern- 
ments, if they were trained, for example, in espionage in a foreign 
country the number of new classes of people like that now for the 
first time have to register under the act. So, we have revised our 
regulations and published them in the Federal Register to notify all 


persons th: Pe the scope of the act has been broade ned and, also, another 


reason for it, Mr. Chairman, is that we have begun to look into the 
activities of some persons who have appeared before Congress in 
connection with foreign claims legislation to see whether or not they 
should not have registered and we have obtained the voluntary regis 
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tration of a number of these persons and we have some investigations 
of others underway at the present time. 

Does that answer your question / 

Mr. Rooney. Well. your answer does not dispel my doubt concern- 
ing this sentence at the end of the first paragraph on page 9. It is 
so strong that it arouses my curiosity as to the work required in con- 
nection with foreign agents’ registration, because as I understand it, 
they fill out a form and they register with you and you see that they 
continue to register and look them over every so often, and that is 
about it, is it not, as a practical matter 4 

Mr. Browneuu. That part of it is a small part of the work. The 
real work is the checking up in every public record that we can to 
tind out activities of these people and then going out and investigating 
them. That is the thing which takes more time than the actual pro- 
cessing of the registrants themselves. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed; we shall discuss-this later with the 
Internal Security Division. 


PROCESSING OF FBI REPORTS 


Mr. Browneiy. | will go back, then, 5 I may, to the statement that 
I made and repeat it, because I think it is an important one. 

We have the processing of the FBI epaats which relate to sub- 
versive activities now substantially on a current basis, and here, 
again, we find that it isa matter of good administration to assign civil 
cases as well as criminal cases to the Internal Security Division and, 
therefore, during the past year I have arranged that any new civil 
cases relating to ‘internal sec “urity be handled by the Internal Security 
Division rather than the Civil Division. 

Mr. Rooney. This would not have anything to do with the testi- 
mony before this committee last year with regard to the Internal 
Security Division ; would it? 

Mr. BrowneE.u. I do not remember it in detail. 

Mr. Roonry. Does that have any bearing on that question ? 

Mr. Browne.u. I remember that you gave us some helpful ideas 
then, and I salute you tor that. If was hetpiul to me, and believe we 
have gotten our organizational problems for the Internal Security 
Division in better shape now. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


ANTITRUST DIVISION 


Mr. Brownein. Antitrust comes under a separate line too—it is not 
included with the other legal divisions, as vou know—but the report 
on fiseal 1956 shows that the antitrust division had one of its most 
active vears. It began the vear with 116 cases, and closed the vear with 
7 cases still pe ‘nding. 

During the year we filed 48 new ones, and closed 67, which is the 
greatest number of cases that have been closed in any year for about 
a decade. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of those did the Government win’ Do 
you have any figures on that ¢ 

Mr. Browne.u. Yes. I think I have that right here. Twenty-nine 
of the civil cases were won by successfully negotiating consent judg- 
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ments for the Government. Four civil cases were won in court, two 
of them after trial, and two on motion for summary judgment. 

Nine of the litigated cases were lost. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be nine out of how many of the remaining 
cases ? 

Mr. Browne. Out of the remaining cases there were 4 won in 
court and 9 lost. There were 24 of them, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of litigated cases. 

Mr. Brownett. You did not mean the negotiated cases? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not mean the consent decrees. 

Mr. Brownetu. Those, then, are the accurate figures, I believe, on 
the civil cases. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be nine out of how many ? 

Mr. Brownett. Nine out of 13. 

Mr. Rooney. That were lost? 

Mr. Brownetu. Yes. On the criminal cases 17 were closed by the 
entry of pleas of either nolo contendere or guilty, and the imposition 
of fines and, in some cases, jail sentences, and one criminal case was 
lost after trial. 

The amount of fines collected was $460,800. Now, then, of course, 
there is the investigation work. We opened with 280 investigations 
pending at the beginning of the year, and at the close of the year there 
were 293 pending, which is a little higher than usual. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Browne tt. I do not think I gave you the number of new investi- 
gations that were started during the year. That figure is 143, and 
the number closed was 130. Then, of course, we have the merger 
problem. We had 365 mergers that were reviewed for possible viola- 
tion of the Clayton Act, and also we had to study 1,640 corporate 
directorships to see whether there was any violation of the act which 
prohibits interlocking directors. 

We had 1,185 complaints of possible antitrust violations. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder, Mr. Attorney General, if you would kindly 
permit me to interrupt you once again ? 

Mr. Brownett. Surely. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to your statement that in some instances 
in criminal antitrust cases there were jail sentences, do you have that 
information before you at this moment? 

Mr. Browne. No; but I will see that you get that from Judge 
Hansen when he comes up. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder if you would kindly insert at this point in 
the record the facts with regard to all the cases where there were 
jail sentences. I assume you are speaking about the past fiscal year 
and not previous thereto? f 

Mr. Browne. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. If you will give us the names of the defendants and 
a brief statement of the violation, and the length of the jail terms, 
and so on, we would greatly appreciate it. 

Mr. Browne ut. Yes, sir; we will have that for you. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Last year two jail sentences were imposed. In the case of U. 8. v. Cigarette 
Merchandisers’ Association, Matthew Forbes was given a 6 months’ suspended 
jail sentence and 6 months’ probation and Milton Holt a 3 months’ suspended 
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jail sentence and 3 months’ probation. In addition these defendants were fined 
$10,000 and $1,500, respectively. 

Mr. Browne tv. As to the coming year, we think that this rate of 
activity in the Antitrust Division will continue. 

Emphasis on keeping these current and preventing undue delay 
in securing determination of actions will be a major part of our 1958 
program. I am still speaking here of the Antitrust Division. Judg- 
ment negotiations will continue to provide important means of achiev- 
ing effective results as quickly as possible. The increased number of 
antitrust judgments demand that we give some attention to be sure 
that they are lived up to once they are approved by the courts. 


OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


Now, we come to the Office of Alien Property. 

We have made considerable progress during the past year in reduc- 
ing the backlog of claims. We sold one of our big companies, the 
Rohm & Haas stock for about $34 million this year, in June. That 
was our largest action during the year in this area. That money, 
as you know, goes into a special fund to take care of war claimants. 

We have nine active business enterprises that are left now under 
the supervision of the Alien Property Office. That was cut down 
from 20 that we had as of July 1, 1955. The largest one of these 
nine that is left, of course, is the General Aniline & Film case, and 
within the last few days we have offered those shares for sale. 

There is some indication that there will be litigation that would 
hold us up, but we are trying to dispose of that huge chemical com- 
pany. 

Mr. Rooney. Has the matter of the Swiss claimants as yet been 
adjudicated ? 

Mr. Browne.t. Yes. 


STATUS OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CASE 


Mr. Roonry. Would you brief us on what is new in the General 
Aniline & Film case? I have been listening to that case for so many 
years I would be lost if I did not inquire about it again. 

Mr. Browne uw. I think you are right. During ‘the past year the 
court here in the District of Columbia dismissed the claims of the 
Swiss bank because they refused to submit their records to the juris- 
diction of the court. So that what you might call the main case is 
now finally decided in favor of the Government. However, there were 
certain intervenors who were stockholders that claimed that while the 
company may have been tainted with enemy ownership that they them- 
selves were neutral and their case has not been finally adjudicated. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that pending, Mr. Brownell ? 

Mr. Browne tt. That is here also in the District of Columbia. They 
are the ones that may try to hold up this sale. We are not offering all 
of our shares for sale. We are only offering about 75 percent of them 
and we are going to tell the court at the proper time that we have 
reserved enough shares to take care of these intervenors and there is 
no reason why we should not go ahead with the sale of the balance. 

You will remember that last year the Congress amended the law— 
the International Claims Settlement Act—so that we are authorized 
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to seize new property, and during the past year 154 orders seizing 
property in this country valued at approximately $24 million were 
carried out. This is property that was owned by the governments, 
and certain nationals of Hungary, Bulgaria, and ‘Rumania. Duri ing 
this coming vear this property, as well as about $1 million vested under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, will be covered into the Treasury 
under this new legislation to help pay claims of United States nationals 
against those three countries; that is, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania, 

We still have the intercustodial agreements to work on. You are 
familiar with those generally. Intercustodial agreements have been 
entered into with 10 countries, and there are approximately 950 cases 
of conflict still to be implemented. 

The claims workload will have been reduced to approximately 1 
vear’s work as of June 30, 1958. That is our estimate provided we 
keep our present personnel and we also estimate that the program for 
the Office of Alien Property will be completed within 2 years. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


Now, we come to Mr. Andretta’s Division, the Administrative 
Division. 

We want to create a new unit there to handle inspections and audits 
and also management studies and problems. As you know, these 
studies have been conducted by other agencies of the Government in 
the past and, also, we believe as a result of a survey made by the Civil 
Service Commission that it is desirable that we strengthen the per- 
sonnel procedures in the Administrative Division and that would 
quire four hew positions. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS OFFICES 


The Marshal's Offices have had no overall increase in personnel 
20 years. We are asking for 10 additional deputies because of the 
growth in the activities of the courts, and also the increase in thi 
work of the United States Attorney's Offices which almost automati- 
cally places more administrative burdens on the Marshal's Offices. We 
also recommend to you that you raise the grade of field deputies from 
GS-5 and GS-6 to GS-6 and GS-7, because we have found that it is 
very hard to recruit qualified Seipution under the present qualification 
standards because of competition from other law-enforcement services. 
In other words, most local policemen are paid more than deputy mar- 
shals and they do not have the same demands on their time and respon 
sibilities that our deputy marshals have. 

Mr. Rooney. Would this be a one. grade increase for every field 
deputy ¢ 

Mr. BrowNeuLi. Can you answer that question, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, but it comes to only $96400, because many of 
them are at the tcp step of the grade. 

Mr. Brownewi. We have created an executive office for United 
States marshals, and I believe that that is a step forward. You will 
remember that a couple of years ago we created an executive office for 
United States attorneys and that has worked out so well we are doing 
that same thing for the marshals. That will be placed, we believe, in 
the Deputy Attorney General’s Office. 
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FUNDS FOR ANTICIPATED LEGISLATION ON CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM 


You mentioned a few moments ago, Mr. Chairman, the Civil Rights 
cases. We are not in this submission asking for any money to cover 
any anticipated legislation. In other words, if the Congress should 
pass this so-called Civil Rights Program, we would have to come 
back here for additional funds to cover that program. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION ACTIVITIES 


This now brings me to the FBI activities. They are requesting a 
small increase in personnel. The largest increase is to meet the costs 
that are occasioned by legislation suc +h as the retirement fund contri- 
butions and registry fees. 

We find that various of the Government’s security programs have 
demanded the increased asignment of investigative personnel to meet 
these increased responsibilities in the security area. As I told you 
a little while ago, the general criminal work in the Department has 
increased and that, naturally, means more investigations in the erimi- 
nal area for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The convictions last year totaled 10,957, which is 342 more than the 
prior year. These convictions resulted in sentences totaling more 
than 29,992 years. That is an increase of 2.4 percent over lt 155, to be 
exact. 

The Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation has computed 
the fines and recoveries in favor of the Government in excess of $128 
million and these were at an alltime high last year. 


COLLECTIONS BY THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Attorney General, may I inquire whether or 
not the amount of $42,034,788 mentioned as the total collected by the 
Department in 1956 under “Collections and revenues” is included in 
this sum of $128 million, or any part of it ¢ 

Mr. Browne. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Roonry. How ae 

Mr. Anpretra. The $42 million collected by United States attorneys 
comes out of the fines, forfeitures and other things, including civil 
actions and including cases investigated and prosecuted by other 
governmental investigative agencies so part of it is from FBI 
activities. 

Mr. BrowneLt. How much of it would be duplication ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. | would say that of the criminal fines probably one- 
half of them arise out of cases investigated by the FBI. 

Mr. Browne... We will attempt to furnish the figures on that at 
this pomt in the record, if we may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Please do so. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied :) 

NoTE.—It was not possible to establish those figures inasmuch as statistics 
of collections are not kept on the basis of the invetigative agency involved. 
Also the above figures include collections in cases concerning a number of prior 
tiscal years whereas the FBI figures relate only to fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Browne.tu. We believe the FBI will be required to handle 
increased workloads in their functions pertaining to fingerprints, 
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name checks and other laboratory work which they do. The FBI 
will be able to handle these increased workloads with its present staff 
only by following the strictest economy, which is the rule over there, 
as you know, from their reports to you over the years. 

The FBI must have an adequate staff available to afford this needed 
coverage in these matters, and to handle these increased workloads 
both in internal security and the Criminal Division and that, as the 
figure showed in the beginning of my remarks, I believe, is $1,655,676 
increase to cover the FBI request for personal services. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


In the Immigration and Naturalization Service the work along 
the Mexican border continued rather effectively and that is now down 
to the size of being a normal law enforcement problem. 

One change that we made during the past year that I ought to call 
your attention to as far as the Mexican border work is concerned is 
that we placed the responsibility at a regional level. In other words, 
we unified the supervision of the entire Mexican border and operated 
it from the border itself as one unit. We believe we obtained more 
effective results that way. 

The backlog of their work in the INS has decreased by some 55 
percent from the beginning of fiscal year 1955. So they are now able 
to act on immigration petitions and various types of immigration 
applications on a current basis. 

The volume of their work is interesting. 

International traffic increased again last year, totaling almost 130 
million entries over the land boundaries and 2 million passenger 
arrivals by sea and air. That is an increase of 8 percent and 13 per- 
cent, respectively, over the prior year. We believe this is going to 
continue. 

Weare continuing the policies which we described to you last year of 
inspections abroad wherever it is feasible and inspections en route, in 
order to obtain effective utilization of the immigration inspectors’ 
time, timely adjustment of duty tours, and better service through 
improvement of physical facilities. In the latter respect, the 1958 
budget includes an item of $450,000 for a program that would be 
carried out jointly with the customs service which would involve 
border inspection station construction work at 16 locations. 


DEPORTATIONS 


Our deportations totaled 7,297. That is divided up into Mexican 
and non-Mexican. The non-Mexican cases rose to 38 percent of the 
total deportation volume compared with less than 20 percent when 
we had that wetback influx. 

Last year’s formal deportations included many notorious criminals 
whose expulsion from the country was of significance from a national 
security standpoint. 

PRIVATE IMMIGRATION BILLS 


The flood of private immigration bills continues. Reports were 
furnished to Congress in 1,421 cases. 
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ALIEN NATURALIZATION ACTIVITY 


Aliens who were authorized in the last fiscal year numbered 
145,885. Naturalization court work was coriwclidated: into a smaller 
number of courts, and in most areas a petition may now be filed in court 
within 30 to 45 days after receipt of the application for naturalization. 


HUNGARIAN REFUGEE RELIEF 


I should call your special attention, although I am sure you are 
familiar with it, to the inspections that we have had with reference to 
the problem this year of the admission and reestablishment of Hun- 
garian refugees under the President’s program. The obligations, 
how ever, that are incurred by these activities are not reflected in the 
budget for fiscal 1958. 

FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


I believe the final item on my report today is for the prison service. 

We are asking for four additional medical officers in order that 
the Bureau may maintain its previous level of employment of medical 
personnel which was reduced in past years in order to absorb the cost 
of pay increases which were allowed to personnel of the Public Health 
Service. 

As you know, the Public Health personnel staff includes medical 
positions for the Prison Service. 


RELATION OF ESTIMATED 1958 PRISON POPULATION TO DECLINE IN FILING OF CRIMINAL 
CASES 


The estimates are based upon an anticipated prison population 
averaging 20,800 for fiscal year 1958 which is about 500 in excess of 
the present actual population. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Attorney General, from this side of the table that 
is quite difficult to understand in view of the fact that we had testi- 
mony only last week from the Federal courts indicating that there 
has been a very substantial letdown in the number of criminal cases 
filed. 

The figures given us last week were that in 1956 the total number 
of criminal cases filed was 28,739, excluding immigration cases, as 
compared with 35,310 in 1955 and 41,880 in 1954. 

It further appeared that the total of 28,739 in 1956 was the lowest 
number since fiscal year 1941. 

It further was testified that with regard to immigration cases 
the amount was 3,528 as compared to 9,686 in 1955, and 15,797 in 1954. 

In view of this substantial drop in the filing of criminal cases it 
would seem that one must question the expert judgment which you and 
your staff offer with regard to an anticipated prison population of 

20,800 for fiscal year 1958. 

This subject would also have bearing, it seems to me, on the matter 
of the requested two new penal institutions. 

Do you wish to discuss that at this time ? 

Mr. Brownett. I would like to; yes. I think you have raised an 
excellent point there because prima ’ facie it would appear inconsistent 
with the estimate that we make for the prison population for the 
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coming year. While I would expect Mr. Bennett to be more detailed 
in his presentation when he comes before you, 1 can say this: 

The length of sentences of the men who are admitted to the institu- 
tions now are considerably longer than they used to be. That makes 
up for a considerable part of this. In other wor ‘ds, if you will notice 
the FBI crime statistics which were published rec ently, while there 
seems to be a plateau here on the number of crimes, yet the number in 
the more serious crimes is increasing and these are, of course, the ones 
that get the long sentences in prison. 

So, there is not a corresponding drop in the actual prison popula- 
tion, corresponding to the figures that you have just given there. 


INCREASE IN PROBATION CASES DUE TO INCREASE IN STAFE 


Mr. Rooney. There is another facet to this, if I may interpolate: 

This committee has been persuaded over the last few years to in- 
crease the staff of probation officers and help in that area. It has been 
testified that as a result of the larger staff more people are being put 
on probation and are causing a situation which does not result in their 
being sent to jail. 

Mr. Browne tt. That is correct, and that would not be inconsistent 
with the figures that you gave. 

Mr. Rooney. No. Asa matter of fact, it might be some justification 
for these new figures we have this year. 


INADEQUACY OF EXISTING FACILITIES TO HANDLE MILITARY PRISONERS 


Mr. Brownet. That is correct. May I point out another factor 
there which I think should be in the table also, and that is the question 
of these military prisoners. As you know, the military prisons are 
separate from the Prison Bureau, but there is constant pressure on 
the part of military people to turn over to Mr, Bennett and his organ- 
ization a number of their prisoners, and there, again, they say that the “y 
do not have the proper type of facilities to handle these people who 
have committed the more serious crimes. There is pressure on us from 
that standpoint. 

Mr. Rooney. There are at the present time a number of military 
prisoners being handled by the Bureau of Prisons and I take it the 
ones handled are the most serious offenders. 

Mr. Browne. That is right, but we are not taking them all. 

Mr. Roonry. You would not permit that to happen because your 
budget would look even much larger than it is at the present time ? 


REVIEW OF MAXIMUM CUSTODY FACILITIES 


Mr. Browne... I pany have tried to keep that pretty level, not 
primarily for budget reasons, but because our shortage of facilities 
in the Federal prisons is in what we call these maximum custody insti- 
tutions, and because of this same trend that I speak of is why we are 
asking for more maximum custody institutions. It is these more 
serious crimes which are increasing that take the greatest treatment, 
the largest number of personnel to handle. 

Mr. Rooney. I am sure that you are familiar with the testimony 
developed at the hearings before this committee last year, wherein it 
was shown there were at existing maximum security institutions a 
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great many places that could be occupied. I am not speaking of 
Atlanta and Leavenworth. Local prisoners are admitted to both 
those maximum security institutions ¢ 

Mr. Browne. Well, we are overcrowded in the maximum custody 
institutions. I think Mr. Bennett will thoroughly convince you of 
that. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not expect Mr. Bennett will agree. He is quite 
a protagonist when it comes to appropriations for the Federal prison 
system, 

I thought it was fairly demonstrated last year that there were 
places which could be presently used in your maximum custody insti- 
tutions and thus obviate the necessity for new ones. 

Mr. BrowNe.vi. I would say my impression would be you are lump- 
ing together there the maximum and the medium-type institutions. 

Mr. Rooney. No. 

Mr. Browneti. Your question has aroused enough interest in me 
to where I will see, when Mr. Bennett comes before you, that he will 
have the exact figures. 


PER CAPITA COST OF MAINTAINING FEDERAL PRISONERS 


Now, Congressman Taber, I think, will be very much interested in 

a tabulation I saw recently in this regard, comparing the daily per 

capita cost of maintaining a Federal prisoner with the daily per capita 
cost of maintaining a prisoner in the New York State prison system. 
The comparison is very favorable to the efficiency of the Federal 
prison system. It is substantially lower 

Mr. Roonry. One would expect that, would one not ? 

Mr. Browne. Well, I am delighted to see jt. 

Mr. Rooney. As New Yorkers, we must make some sort of defense. 

Mr. Browneti. They do a wonderful job in raising food for the 
Federal prisoners. I think it is a model. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not deprecating anything that Mr. Bennett said, 
because I think he is in a class by himself as Federal Director of 
Prisons, but Mr. Bennett can be quite enthusiastic sometimes, too. 

Mr. Browneu. The daily per capita cost for direct care of prison- 
ers in the Federal prisons, by the way, is expected to be at least 76 
cents. It has been 75 cents, and we estimate it will be 76 cents for 
the coming year. 

We have had no major disturbances or disciplinary problems during 
the past year in any of our 29 Federal prisons, reformatories, or camps. 
I know that you will be glad to know that. 


EARNINGS OF THE FEDERAL PRISONS INDUSTRY CORPORATION 


The Federal Prisons Industry Corporation’s sales are running over 
S2 million in excess of those for last -vear. 

Mr. Rooney. You say this in your statement: 

One thing generally overlooked * * *. 


Surely, you do not think this committee overlooks anything with 
regard to ‘the income and outgo of the Federal Prison Industries 
Corporation ? 

Mr. Brownevi. I agree. I should make that very clear. Not only 
are the sales running ahead of the preceding year, but we > think that 
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the dividends that will be turned into the Treasury will exceed by 
about 10 percent those of any previous year. 

As some of you may recall, the total dividends paid into the Treas- 
ury from this source last year came to $4 million. 


PROGRESS IN IMPLEMENTATION OF FEDERAL YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT 


You have been very helpful to us in implementing the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act. The last time I reported to you on this it was 
effective only in the eastern half of the country, headed up by the 
institution at Ashland, Ky. But we have been able now to extend it 
to the western half of the country and we are going to use the Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution, at Englewood, Colo., for the commit- 
ment of the youth from the Western States. 


FEDERAL PRISONERS IN STATE, CITY, AND COUNTY JAILS 


As you know, an average of about 3,000 Federal prisoners are held 
in State, city, and county jails and penal institutions awaiting trial 
and serving short sentences. We have an inspection service to see 
that the Government receives full value for charges made for their 
incarceration by these local institutions, and to prevent any abuses. 
We have made more than 600 of those inspections during the past yea1 


NEW PRISON CONSTRUCTION 


For new construction in the Prison Bureau we are asking $6,500,000, 
which includes $3,500,000 to begin construction on a new maximum- 
security prison and a western ‘youth- guidance center. This is the 
same request we made last year, and I should report to the committee 
that we have organized two special committees to advise the Depart- 
ment as to the most suitable sites for these institutes. I have met 
with one of the committees, and we believe we will have the final report 
ready for you in the very near future. Also, we expect to have the 
preliminary sketch plans for each institution, which I believe were 
suggested last year. 

We are also requesting $750,000 to construct jails at Fairbanks and 
at Juneau, Alaska. The need for these jails, I think would be evident 
to you if you could hear some of the ietade we get about the condi- 
tions in the present ramshackle wooden building at Juneau and the 
building there at Fairbanks, which is now being used for detention 


facilities. 
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We are also asking for $1,750,000 for a heating and power plant 
at Lewisburg and the remaining § $1 million is for various construction 
projects at several different institutions and to carry forward those 
previously authorized. 


ATTORNEY RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Just in closing I would like to mention one activity in Deputy 
Attorney Rogers’ bailiwick, which is of special interest to us, and 
that is our recruitment program to keep up and constantly improve 
the caliber of the new men in the Justice Department who come in 
as attorneys. We canvass each of the top graduates from the law 
schools and have selected 70 for this year, representing 49 different 
schools in all parts of the country. They will enter on duty next 
summer as regular members of the staffs of our litigating divisions. 
These are very capable young men, we believe. We start them at 
$4,525, and the results that we have had in this program over the past 
2 years, we believe, have fully justified this policy. 

“Mr. Chairman, I think that’ that concludes my formal statement. 


COMPARISON OF 1958 BUDGET WITH PREVIOUS BUDGETS 


Mr. Rooney. I have a question or so, Mr. Attorney General. 

The first is, this is the largest budget for the Department of Justice 
in the history of the Government, is it not? 

Mr. Brownetu. The gross budget, yes. I am not sure it would be 
if you count the net cost to the taxpayers, because of our increased 
income. 

Mr. Roonry. This budget request would be an increase in the 
amount of $50,230,000 or more over your budget of $184,425,000 of 
1 years ago, the 1954 fiscal year; is that correct? 

Mr. Brownetu. I would not know without referring to Mr. An- 
dretta. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right, Mr. Andretta? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, $35,435,544 of which is due to statutory enact- 
ments. 

BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Srxes. I am sure that your tables give the information that I 
am going to discuss, but in order to have the record more complete 
at this point, will you place in the record a table showing the number 
of additional jobs that you are asking for under the various classifi- 
cations ? 

Mr. Brownett. We will be glad to do that. 
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Additional positions, 1958 budget 


Additional Total Net increass 
positions 


General administration: 
Administrative Division: 
Accounts Branch: 


Management analyst 4 

Clerk. 1 ) 
Personnel Branch: 

Position classifier 2 

Training officer l 

Employee relations officet ] { 


Records Branch: 
Clerks (reduction) -- —5 —§ 4 
General legal activities: 
Tax Division 
Attorneys 10 
Clerks 5 15 
Civil Division: 
Attorneys 5 


Clerks 3 s 
Lands Division: 

Attorneys y 

Appraiser (reduction) __- a | 

Clerks ; " 


United States attorneys andjmarshals 
Marshals: 


Ficld deputies 10 
; Office deputies (reduction 2 8 5 
Federal Bureau of Investigation: 
Special agents 42 
Clerks 21 63 6 
Immigration and Naturalization Service: 
Clerks 13 13 13 
Bureau of Prisons: 
Psychiatrist l 
Psychologist 2 
Dentist l 4 4 
Total. anal 12¢ 
Recapitulation 
Appraiser 1 
Attomeys ‘i 24 
Clerks- ; Ses i. 41 
Dentist — , ‘ ee ‘ : we aces = 1 
Deputy marshals_ : ; ees ; = 8 
Employer relations officer- 1 
Management analysts__- j j 
Position classifier—_ . sieiinns ; ss a " a 2 
Papciataiet «occu sns ili bi otscbbeceis atta sth bend ‘ ne 1 
Psychologist—- ante ‘ a aaa ; a alone 2 
Special agents —_- ; : : : 42 
Training officer_____ . : Z 1 
Total increase 126 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF ABSORPTION OF COSTS OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Sikes. Now, what would be the effect on the work in the various 
divisions if you were required to absorb from present budget levels 
those increases for additional jobs ? 

Mr. Browneiu. Well, the total amount, as I remember it, for the 
126 new jobs that we are asking for is about $673,538. It would de- 
pend, of course, largely on where that money would be applied. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it reasonable to assume you could absorb that expendi- 
ture without crippling the work of the Department ? 
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Mr. Brownetu. I would say as a general matter we have worked 
pretty hard to keep this down, the total that we are requesting, to the 
point where we can conscientiously say to you we believe every dollar 
of the amount we are requesting will be well spent and that we will 
also increase the returns we get from the work. The additional posi- 
tions, in other words, are income-producing positions by and large 
and, as I pointed out in my statement, the receipts of the Department 
which go into the Treasury and reduce the net cost to the taxpayers 
of the work of the Department are running about 8 percent ahead of 
the preceding fiscal year. We believe that is because of the type of 
job that we are asking you to create—income-producing jobs by and 
large. 

Mr. Sixes. It would appear that the principal items of increases are 
for new construction in the prison system and for the requirements of 
new legislation and policies. 

Mr. Brownetu. I think that accounts for about $16,573,913 out of 
the $18,611,350. 


COST OF PROPOSED CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. Sixes. If the Congress were to pass the civil rights legislation— 
and I do not think it is going to—what will be the additional cost? 

Mr. Roonry. That puts me in the position where I must indicate 
my contrary thought. 

Mr. Srxes. If it were to pass, what would be the additional cost? 

Mr. Brownett. I have never put it down in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Sixes. Since this has been under discussion for a year or more, 
I am sure you have an estimate of the additional cost, do you not? 

Mr. Browne tt. I believe that is correct, assuming that the admin- 
istration’s measure should pass as is. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you prepared to give that estimate ? 

Mr. Browne. No, but I will endeavor to do so, 

Mr. Sixes. Will you do so? 

Mr. Browneti. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

It is estimated that approximately $250,000 additional will be required to 
finance the administration's proposed civil rights measure. 

This is a very rough estimate and the amount finally requested could be 
substantially different, depending on the program contained in the bill passed 
by Congress. 

Mr. Sixes. On or off the record, what has happened to the Judy 
Coplon case? 

Mr. Browne.u. The investigation in that matter is closed. 

Mr. Sitxes. Then that case is dead ? 

Mr. BrowneEtt. Yes. 


EXPLANATION OF REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxes. The new units that you propose to create would probably 
require additional personnel. Is not that just another step in building 
up bureaucracy which really is not necessary? I am referring to the 
2 new units that you propose, | in your division and 1 in the marshal’s 
division. 
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Mr. Browneuu. There would be no new personnel in the marshal’s 
division. That is just for more efficient housekeeping. 

The other would account for 4 new positions out of the 12 in 
that area. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you answer my question about the necessity for the 
creation of these new divisions? 

Mr. Browneuut. We have thought them over very carefully, Mr. 
Congressman, and I would not classify them as bureaucratic increases. 
We are essentially a service organization. When the balance of the 
Government places new demands upon us we have to keep up our 
service or it gradually deteriorates. 


INCOME TAX REFUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. I noted your emphasis on the reduction in the amount 
granted in comparison with the amounts claimed in taxpayer refund 
eases. Undoubtedly you should protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment, but it seems to me that this may be a field where the Govern- 
ment’s ability to carry its cases endlessly without regard to cost would 
work to the disadvantage of the average claimant for a tax refund. 

Do you find that the average taxpayer tries to get more money back 
from the Government than he is entitled to? That would seem to 
be the import of your statement, that he tries to get larger refunds 
than he is entitled to and you are preventing him from doing so. If 
he is trying to get back more than he should, that is one story, but I 
wonder if he actually does so. If he is not trying to get more money 
than he is entitled to, are you exactly fair in beating down the amount 
that he does receive ? 

Mr. Browne.u. Well, I think that is a very good question. I would 
answer it this way: we have both types. We have the cases that are 
really fraudulent, where it is quite clear, at least to us, there was an 
attempt to defraud the Government. There is also a very large part 
of this which arises over honest differences of opinion of the tax laws. 
If you have looked recently at the size of the Internal Revenue Code, 
you wonder sometimes why there are not more disputes than there 
are over those technical provisions. 

May I go back a moment to the question of the new positions? I 
would just like to point out there are about 1,750 fewer positions in 
the Department of Justice than there were 4 years ago. I thought 
that might affect your thinking on our general attitude. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 


FINANCING OF HUNGARIAN ADMISSIONS 


Now, how have you financed the Hungarian admissions in the cur- 
rent budget ? 

Mr. Browne.u. We will not need to ask for additional funds there. 
That has come out of the general appropriations to the Immigration 
Service. 

Mr. Srees. You have absorbed the additional work from current 
funds? 

Mr. Brownetu. The answer I have given is perhaps a little mis- 
leading because I am yaggee, only of the Department of Justice’s 
activities. I believe there has been one or perhaps two contributions 
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made by our Government to the United Nations, or one of its agencies, 
to pay the cost of the screening over there in Austria. 

Mr. Srxes. May we have some information on the amount of money 
reflected in the costs that have been absorbed in the Hungarian admis- 
sions ? 

Mr. Brownett. So far as the Department of Justice is concerned ? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Mr. Browne tt. I think that can be done, and I will have General 
Swing give you those figures when he appears before this subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Taber? 


TREND OF PRISON POPULATION 


Mr. Taser. How many prisoners do you have now 4 

Mr. Brownetu, A little over 20,000. 

Mr. Taper. Does the number increase substantially ? 

Mr. Browne... It is pretty much at a plateau now. There has been 
an increase of 1,000 over the past couple of years. As I say, we have 
constant pressure from the military services to turn more of their 
people over to us. We have pretty well regulated that. 

Mr. Taxner. I suppose there are more violators of the Narcotics 
Act and perhaps more who get into trouble with the national banking 
law. 

Mr. BrowneEtu. Yes, and another category where there has been a 
noticeable increase has been the stealing of automobiles and the inter- 
state transportation of them. 


AGE OF NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Taser. Your Federal prisons generally are of a more current 
type of construction than most of the State institutions, are they not? 

Mr. Brownetu. Yes. There are some pretty old buildings. The 
National Training School here in Washington is pretty antiquated. 
That is one that comes to my mind. But there is a considerable dis- 
cussion here locally as to whether or not it would not be possible to 
sell that land on which it is located—which is one of the most valu- 
able pieces of property in the District of Columbia, as I understand— 
and use those proceeds for a new institution which would be much 
more modern and probably have a lower rate of operating costs. 

Mr. Taser. That would not have to be in the District anyway. 

Mr. BrowneEtu. It would not need be. 

Mr. Taser. It would be better to have it out of the District? 

Mr. Brownetu. Yes. I think we could get cheaper property farther 
out. 

Mr. Taser. I do not think I have anything else. 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions. 

Mr. Crevencer. I do not have any questions. 


REVIEW OF PRISON POPULATION FIGURES FOR 1956 AND 1957 


Mr. Roonry. Apropos this subject of prison population, is it not 
the fact that at the time of the estimate for the fiscal year 1956 the 
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number estimated, and the number on which requests for funds was 
based for that year, was 21,400 prisoners ? 

Mr. Anprerra. That. is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And it turned out, did it not, that the actual average 
population for that year was 20,209; is that correct? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes. 

Mr. Brownewt. I think I can explain that. 

Mr. Rooney. If you will permit me to proceed with a question or two, 
we will take a general explanation. 

Now then, in your statement on page 17 you say, “The present popu- 
lation is now running about 20,300.” 

Mr. BrowneELu. Yes. 

— Rooney. Is it not the fact that the estimate a year ago for the 

seal year 1957 was 1,100 more than that ; to wit, 21,400 

oir Browne. The estimate, that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. It would seem to me this is grossly missing the bull’s- 
eye. I should be glad to hear your explanation thereof. 

Mr. Brownety. Well, I will be equally glad to give it to you because 
I think it was a personal decision of mine that cut the number back. 
As I recall, Mr. Bennett calculated the estimate on the thought we 
would contine to receive military prisoners at the same rate they had 
been coming in. I thought we ought to call a halt to it. They have 
the facilities in the military services, and it seemed to me that was a 
proper division of the number of prisoners between the civilian and 
the military, and that, I believe, plus perhaps a view that we missed 
on the estimate for wetbacks, would have accounted for that whole 
difference. 


THREE-YEAR COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MILITARY PRISONER POPULATION 


Mr. Rooney. Would you be so kind as to see there is inserted at 
this point in the record a comparative chart showing the present num- 
ber of military prisoners, the number of military prisoners in the 
prison population as of a year ago, anc_as of 2 years ago? 

Mr. Brownet. That would button it up. I think it would be a 
good idea to do that. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Number of military prisoners as of 


Ee a a i ak item ates ed ndntaa ae 
NI I a, he ss oe ctrieeaeeenamenieenentereraniote ae ee on 
Dee) ST, 19465 12 le Dl OA. SAAN Le 1, 308 


Mr. Rooney. Tf that is gar’ we éliaiitk' you, Mr. Attorney General, 
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Turspay, JANUARY 22, 1957. 


——. 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND Expenses, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations 
1. Executive direction $404, 626 $584, 600 | $617 





, 000 
2. Administrative reviews and appeals 425, 780 569, 560 625, 550 
3. Administrative services 1, 799, 707 1, 820, 40 2, 059, 450 
Total direct obligations 2, 820,113 2, 983, 700 3, 300, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 
3. Administrative services 127, 500 120, 000 100, 000 
Total obligations . 2, 947, 613 3, 103, 700 3, 400, 000 
Financing 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts 83, TOK 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 127, 590 — 120, 000 100, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 6, 587 
Appropriation (adjusted) 2, 743, 000 2, 993, TOO 3, 300, 000 
Obligations by objects 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 538 564 568 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 9 
Average number of all employees 5l4 533 534 
Number of employees at end of year 506 524 532 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $4, 968 $5, 067 $5, 162 
Average grade GS-6.0 GS-6.1 GS-6.2 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3,811 $3, 874 $3, 889 
Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions $2, 545, 605 $2, 700, 000 $2, 755, 950 
Positions other than permanent 13, 496 10, 600 10, 600 
Regular pay above 52-week bas« 10. 162 10, 900 
Payment above basic rates 24, 342 24, 200 24, 200 
Total personal service obligations : 2, 593, 604 2, 734, 800 2, 801, 650 
Direct obligations 
O01 Personal services 2, 474, 834 2, 623, 530 2, 701, 650 
02 Travel 61, 185 64, 200 72, 700 
03 Transportation of things 320 300 300 
04 Communication services 28, GSO 30, 100 30, 100 
05 Rents and utility services 27,612 30, 000 30, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 46, 004 47, 180 47, 300 
07 Other contractual services 53, 561 61, 700 61, 700 
08 Supplies and materials 35, 025 33, 070 33, 410 
09 Equipment 88, 069 92, 120 150, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution 
to retirement fund 172, 40 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 3, 175 
15 ‘axes and assessments 1, 648 1, 500 300 
Total direct obligations 2, $20, 113 2, 983, 700 3, 300, 000 








Obligations by objects—Continued 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Reimbursable obligations: 











Oe eR ec, j,i ddelésbesaboseebus $118, 770 $111, 270 $100, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction..............-.........---. 120 ale tates 
en al caupeeeenewanneeneesu 130 BD chaise tiaceeicsaeattagts 
Be Ce ccvninnnsconcdsevceenannscnfhit- pinks 4huacs ad 8, 480 I Wasik soketnaan 
Total reimbursable obligations...................-.. 127, 500 120, 000 100, 000 
I a ie ne natal 2,947,613 | 3,103,700 | 3, 400, 000 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 











1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 

Appropriation - ' ‘itibnictadinicanindidnatcmnaden Tag ae $2, 900, 000 $3, 300, 000 

Transfe rred (5 U. 8. C. 291) “from— 
“Salaries and expenses, general legal activities, Justice’’...|......-------- TED Neciedondececece 
“Salaries and expenses, Antitrust Division, Justice’. ....- dkeenetnetius 25, 000 a 
Ss Sen iaindesinnwen 2, 743, 000 2, 983, 700 3, 300, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward - -....- eam a 250, 314 169, 525 365, 267 
Increase in prior year obligations... ---- Adige ecdanicelaathatct ictal ame — Readbirnsndesieiete akiiibitigten 
Restored from certified claims account. itciodsdttndieiitliiiielin adie tihaets | 36 |- ati li 
Total budget authorizations available.........._ siaratacanalaie 2 995, 1: 23. 3, 153, 261 4 665 5, 267 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 














Out of current authorizations. .....................-.--.- 2, 566, 930 2, 622, 670 2, 900, 700 
Out of prior authorizations......................---- canal 252, 045 165, 324 356, 237 
i  cemaliei | 2818,975| 2, 787,994 8, 256, 937 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) _........_- iicbikiaes Oia a italia 
ep aaunwanwoas | a See . 
Obligated balance ne cama 169, 525 365, 267 408, 330 
Total expenditures and balances-___.....-- a a ea 2, 995, 123 3, 153, 261. 3, 665, 267 


Mr. Roonry. We shall now proceed to a more detailed consideration 
of the first of the items under the broad title, “Legal Activities and 
General Administration.” 

This item is entitled “Salaries and Expenses, General Administra- 
tion.” It appears at page 77 of the committee print and page 1, tab 
2, of the justifications. 

We shall insert in the record at this point page 1, tab 2, of the 
justifications. 
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(The page referred to is as follows :) 


Summary analysis of estimate 
Appropriation, 1957: 








ORO anna ncn meee ences en cenecaseserensen—naneeseemmmgeein $2, 900, 000 
Transfers from: 
Salaries and expenses, general legal activities..._._-__-.---- $58, 700 
Salaries and expenses, Antitrust Division-_-_.-_----------- 25, 000 
—_—_—_— 3, 700 
Appropriation adjusted__.._ es ee 2, 983, 700 
Reimbursable obligations (Library from Office of Alien Property) ----------- 20, 000 
OW CD snc eniecncasecs esi en cme edna eel teeter te kts etal teican endalitbelp eievbedentibtatonl 8, 003, 700 
Reductions (—): 
Nonrecurring: 
Reduction of 5 positions (Records Branch)... $20, 510 
Equipment: 
Jeputy Attorney General___....-.----.. 1, 900 
SO REE ee ee 2, 300 $24, 710 
Additions (+): 
Pay to eteess OF SS-Week 600i. ncancacossamecncs 10, 900 
Retirement fund contributions (Public Law 854). 171, 340 
Cost of approved reallocations (Board of Immigra- 
SI * II acta a cn Grd es tive ems oecioandane bodabaeutaatenaaeiael 5, 570 
Cost of additional positions allowed in 1957 projected 
on annual basis (Board of Parole) ~.-.-.--.-----. 16, 690 
———- + 204, 500 
SUERTE TO NE CONDOS icin inks eneciemenpuiereinnimenabbinienpeiseiaenaiaia 179, 790 
I SARE, . kati tinen uy tgp isinsepiacenesiteatiicisthcesita tailed alanis tap nicaieitinia eeineieae 3, 183, 490 
OURO TON IOUS 6 bia ddd ci tedndmunwicthink bh vaddacsntinitadadatmalbaimieas 3, 300, 000 
SRGPORES OCHO Wonk ncn ct benndansnadannaen 116, 510 
DSneass OVER 3507 EDRIORTIO Occ ceceetenesnusehenties~beemenen 400, 000 


EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Roonry. From page 1 of tab 2 to which I referred, it appears 
that the request is in the amount of $3,300,000, which would be an 
increase requested to the extent of $400,000 over the amount appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year. 

What are the facts with regard to this requested increase? 

Mr. Anpretra. Mr. Chairman, the increase over the funds actually 
available this year, because of certain transfers and reimbursements, 
and adjustments, is $296,300. The increase over the base is $116,510. 

In making up the base figure, there is an item of $83,700 transferred 
from two other appropriations to this appropriation, which has to 
do with the consolidation of the libraries. We took the funds and 
the personnel that have been handling the divisional libraries scattered 
through the department and put them all under the main library of 
the department. 

Also, in the base adjustment there is the regular pay item in excess 
of the 52-week base, which is $10,900, and the retirement-fund con- 
tributions are $171,340. 

And then in the way of nonrecurring items, if we get the new 
machinery that we are asking for in the administrative division, we 
would drop five jobs out of the records branch. Then we are making 
some minor adjustments in some equipment items that are nonrecur- 
ring of $4,200, making a total of $24,710 as a deduction from 
nonrecurring items. 

Now, the additions to the base 

Mr. Roonry. I may have missed some of your figures. You were 
indicating a reduction of five positions. Have you mentioned anything 
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which adds to the sum of $400,000? You are speaking only of 
reductions / 

Mr. Anprerra. I am explaining the $400,000 increase over the 1957 
appropriations. 

Mr. Rooney. Right. 

Mr. Anprerra. It is the increase over the actual amount available 
this year. What I am trying to do is to show what the net increase 
will be next year, and I am trying to give you a breakdown of the 
pluses and the minuses under this appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. So I have three figures so far ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Which go to increase the appropriation amount 
available this year for comparable purposes. 

Mr. Rooney. In order to make these figures jibe, should I take out 
the reduction of five positions ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. No. You come up with $5,003,700 available this 
year. 

Mr. Rooney. Right. 

Mr. Anprerra. Now, items we have this year that we will not need 
next year include five positions in the records branch in the amount 
of $20,510. Now that, as you will see later when I come to the admin- 
istrative division, is conditioned on our being able to buy some $50,000 
worth of equipment which will be explained later. 

Then we have two minor adjustments in equipment that was given 
for new personnel which we will not need next year; namely, $4,200 
worth in the Office of the Deputy Attorney General, and the Board of 
Parole, making deductions of items we will not need next year that 
we have inthis year’s appropriation of $24,710. 

Now, next year we will need, which we do not have this year, an 
an extra payday which will cost $10,900, and retirement fund contribu- 
tions under Public Law 850, which will total $171,340, then some 
reallocations that were approved for the Board of Immigration 
Appeals of $5,570, to carry forward the additional jobs that you 
allowed for part of the year for the Board of Parole will take, on 
an annual basis, $16,690; in other words, a plus figure of $204,500 
as against a deduction of $24,710, making a net increase of $179,790. 

Mr. Rooney. So you now have a base of $3,183,490 as compared with 
a request in the amount of $3,300,000, or a difference—and this would 
be brand-new money—of $116,510? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the amount of $116,510? 

Mr. Annretra. The $116,510 is for certain increased items through- 
out general administration that we will take up as we come to them. 
In other words, when we get to the offices that are getting increases 
besides the extra payday and the retirement fund contributions, why, 
I will speak about those. 

_ Mr. Rooney. How many items make up the sum of $116,510? 

Mr. Anpretra. Six items, 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please indicate the category and the 
amounts at this point so as to have the record clear? 

Mr. Anprerra. We are asking for $210 more of supplies in the 
Board of Parole; $600 of equipment for the Board of Immigration 
Appeals. 
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Most of the increase, you will note, is in the administrative division. 
A reduction in lapses, to maintain our present position on a full-time 
basis accounts for $9,850. 

The additional positions that the Attorney General mentioned and 
which I will cover in greater detail later, $23,840. 

Then, an increase in the expenses of travel for examiners, $8,500. 

The new filing equipment that I mentioned before will cost $53,000 
in the Records Branch, which would cause the reduction in 5 positions 
that I mentioned before. 

Mr. Rooney. That adds to $96,000 as against $116,510, 

Mr. Anpretra. As I figured the increase for the administrative di- 
vision, it is $71,350. 

Mr. Burrs. Those five positions in the records division are involved, 
Mr. Chairman. The net increase of $23,840 is shown, it probably 
should have been in the gross amount of $44,350. 

Mr. Rooney. We will add the $20,510 entitled, “Reduction of five 
positions in the Records Branch,” and we get the amount of $116,510 
stated as the increase over the 1958 base. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 


OFrFIcE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Roonry. The first of the items under “General Administration” 
is entitled, “Office of the Attorney General.” 

This request is in the amount of $223,310 and appears beginning at 
page 3 of the justifications, which page we shall insert at this point 
in the record. 

(The page referred to is as follows: ) 

NS PGMs aides: ee 233, 310 


1958 estimate______- hile tio aitii inie Micaela as 233, 310 





Increase over base__- 
COMPUTATION OF 1958 BASE FIGURE 


Mr. Rooney. It should be noted that no increase in staff is requested 
and that the justification page just inserted in the record indicates 
that no increase is requested over the 1958 base. 

Now, how was the base of $223,310 arrived at ? 

Mr. Anpretra. The present year’s availability was taken, and then 
added to that were—— 

Mr. Roonry. What was that? 

Mr. Anpretra. $211,200. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is the present availability of the allotment of 
funds for the Attorney General’s Office. 

Now, you add to that, Mr. Chairman, the 2 items of the extra day’s 
pay and the retirement fund contributions totaling $12,110. 
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Mr. Rooney. It appears that your 1957 budget estimate was in the 
amount of $206,800, whereas you now tell us the amount of availa- 
bility is $211,200. How do you account for the difference? 

Mr. Anpretta. Mr. Chairman, we make an adjustment in these al- 
lotments to the various offices to meet their needs in the way of per- 
sonnel and requirements to operate. So there are some adjustments 
here and there. You could get a reclasification in these small offices 
that would throw them over the amount we estimate to start with. 

Mr. Roonry. That would mean that was an allocation of an addi- 
tional amount of $4,400 to the Office of the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Anpretta. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the purpose of that? 

Mr. Burts. Eighteen months have elapsed since we prepared the 
1957 estimates based on the best information available at that time. 
A year hence, or this past July, in preparing this 1957 column in the 
1958 budget, this revised estimate was based on the actual payroll as 
of June 30, 1956, a year later. With the turnover in personnel, the 
granting of within-grade promotions, which promotions we now have 
to absorb, need for summer help, and so forth, required this additional 
amount. So this estimate is a better estimate of what we need for 
1957 than it was a year ago when we made it. 

Mr. Rooney. But the trouble is it is $4,400 more. 

Mr. Burrs. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. It would appear from this that maybe you have to 
have flexibility. 

Mr. Anpretra, Oh,no. I would not say that, Mr.Chairman. You 
know when we estimate a lump-sum appropriation like this we base it 
on the needs of each particular office, and we try to guess it as closely 
as possible. But you will remember that we put these appropriations 
together for the very purpose of having some flexibility; to be able 
to meet the day-to-day changes. 

Mr. Roonry. Could you tell us where you took that $4,400 from? 

Mr. Burts. I could not without making a comparative study of the 
seven divisions that appeared in the 1957 budget with the 1958 budget. 


INCREASE IN ALLOCATIONS SUBSEQUENT TO APPROPRIATION FOR 1957 


Mr. Rooney. The record as it stands is barren as to exactly the pur- 
pose of the increase in this particular appropriation by $4,400, is it 
not? 

Mr. Anpretta. I think, Mr, Chairman, I can explain it. When we 
get our appropriation, after the appropriation bill passes and it comes 
to a point where we have to make a distribution of funds or an alloca- 
tion of funds, we then take a look at the current payroll of the office 
and try to meet that with the funds necesary to support it. In other 
words, we try to put enough money in there so the office will carry 
itself and not go into the red on its allotment. Today, even though 
the Anti-Deficiency Act applies to an appropriation as a whole, never- 
theless, for the purpose of control—and the General Accounting Office 
has felt this way also—if you make an allocation to an office they have 
to live within that allocation, so we try to cover enough money in 
each of these places to take care of the staff as it is and carry the 
activity forward. 
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Mr. Rooney. Why can you not do the same as any other outfit in the 
Government and tell us what it is to be in the coming year? 

Mr. Anpretra. When you prepare an estimate way ahead, you never 
know. 

Mr. Rooney. All other agencies of the Government do it. 

Mr. Anpretra. Here is $4,000 that you are talking about. 

Mr. Rooney. The instant amount may not be large, but it is the 
theory behind the procedure with which we are presently concerned. 

You told us that the most you needed was $206,800, and it now turns 
out that you used $211,200. 

Mr. Anpretra. We have not used it yet. That is what has been 
allocated to that office for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. This runs all through these items, does it not? 

Mr. Anpretta. Well, there will be pluses and minuses because you 
have to come up to the amount appropriated. 

Mr. Rooney. It will be in a number of these? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes; that could very well be. In fact, that is one of 
the responsibilities that I have to assume, that is, to make as equitable 
and as fair a distribution of funds as necessary to meet the needs of 
these various divisions and offices. 


Orricre or THE Deputy ATrorNEY GENERAL 


WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled, “Office of the Deputy Attor- 
ney General,” which shows a request in the amount of $393,690. This 
appears at page 9 of the justifications, which page we shall insert at 
this point in the record. 

(The page referred to is as follows :) 


I I I nn ccsssienstaneenntinniepeaedeteeneratianumnlinps ia ek cisostote aise ices ota a 


Mr. Rooney. Again there is indicated no increase in staff requested. 

Mr. Anoretra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year the amount requested in your budget esti- 
mate for the Office of Deputy Attorney General was $373,200. This 
would be an increase of $20,490. What is the explanation of the 
figure of $20,490 ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Here again we have these two uncontrollable items 
that we have mentioned, the extra days’ pay and the retirement-fund 
contributions. The extra days’ pay is $1,350, and the retirement-fund 
contribution is $20,840, less that nonrecurring item that I explained 
before of $1,900, which is new equipment for some new positions you 
allowed us this year, making a total of $20,290 over the amount avail- 
able this year. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point are there any questions with regard to 
these last. two items, the Office of the Attorney General and the Office 
of the Deputy Attorney General ? 

(No response. ) 
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OFrricr OF THRE Parpon AWTORNEY 


WITNESS 
KENNETH V. HARVEY, ACTING PARDON ATTORNEY 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is that for the Office of the Pardon 
Attorney, which appears at page 17 of the justifications, which page 
we will insert at this point in the record. 

(The page referred to is as follows :) 


1958 base 7 as Ba RE 7 : ; $57, S80 
1958 estimate... __- eat ine . aol , ; AT, SRO 


Increase over base__ 


Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of $57,880. There is no 
increase in staff indicated. 

We have with us Mr. Kenneth V. Harvey, the Acting Pardon At- 
torney, who wishes to address us with regard to this request. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, our staff, as you know, has been main- 
tained at about the same level for many years, a maximum of nine 
employees, from the Pardon Attorney down to the messenger. We 
have a staff of 4 attorneys—inclusive, 3 stenographers, a principal 
clerk, and the messenger. 

Our workload has been maintained and the influx is steady enough 
to require the same staff. 


WORKLOAD DATA, 1954-58 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert at this point in the record page 20 of 
the justifications, which contains the workload data for this Office for 
the past 3 fiscal years, the present fiscal year, and the coming fiscal 
year. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Workload data 


Actual Estimated 
j } - 
| j 
1954 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Cases or matters: | | } 

Pending beginning of year___| 681 732 | 647 | 463 313 
Received _- } 461 | 62 | 585 | 600 600 
Terminated 410 | 747 769 | 750 725 
Pending end of year____-----| 732 647 | 463 | 313 188 


Mr. Rooney. You may proceed, Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. Our need for appropriations has been substantially 
the same throughout the past several fiscal years. The increases that 
may have occurred have been due primarily to the increased cost of 
supplies and equipment and the so-called BEDE k promotions and 
whatever salary increases the Congress has passe¢ 

We are unable to tell you exactly to what extent the workload may 
fluctuate, if at all. We are now having quite a few cases coming in 
as a result of Public Law 769, which precludes retirement benefits to 
persons who have been convicted, and recently—possibly within the 
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past few months to a year—the courts have the authority to bar the 
payment of social security benefits in certain mstances. Those pay- 
ments cannot be made without a pardon having been granted. 

Then we still have on hand the remainder of the selective service 
violators who were not the beneficiaries of the President’s proclama- 
tion a few years ago, and we are beginning to receive a few more ap- 
plications from them. So we could have all of a sudden a large num- 
ber of applications filed, or it may stay just about the same way this 
workload sheet shows on page 20. 

Mr. Rooney. I think that you should be congratulated upon your 
success in reducing this workload from 732 cases in 1954 to an antici- 
pated 188 cases pending at the end of the coming fiscal year. You 
would not suggest, would you, that that achievement in reduction of 
workload at the end of the year might justify a reduction in the per- 
sonnel in your Office ? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir; I would not. A great amount of the back- 
log was due to a shortage of personnel for sometime and the fact that 
with the new administration, that is, when General Eisenhower be- 

vame President, naturally having been a military man, he was not 
quite as familiar with some of the procedures in connection with his 
pardoning powers, and quite a bit of the reduction is due to the fact 
that cases are now moving more fluidly than they had been before, plus 
the fact that we have been keeping quite a few cases away from 
him, so to speak, through administrative actions not requested by 
these figures which represent only the formal applications that are 
filed. 

For instance, we may have an average of 1,000 or better different 
inquiries a month, that come in from prisoners who are in confinement, 
or persons who inquire about pardons, and instead of having them 
file an application we just handle it administratively and it is not 
represented in these formal application figures. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Harvey. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Sikes ? 

Mr. Sixes. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow, do you have any quest ions 4 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger? Do you have any questions / 

Mr. CLevenceER. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Harvey. 

I just wanted to see what you would say. 

Mr. Harvey. I do not blame you for asking, sir. 


Boarp OF PaRroLe 


WITNESSES 


SCOVEL RICHARDSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
GEORGE J. REED, CHAIRMAN, YOUTH DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is that for the Board of Parole which appears beginning at page 23 
of the justifications, which page we shall insert at this point in the 
record. 
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(The page referred to follows:) 


i lh rte act $323, 840 
i ceils 324, 050 
Bncruaen ever ibe. A a a 210 


Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of $324,050, and indi- 
cates that no increase in staff is requested in the coming fiscal year. 
The workload data with regard to the Board of Parole is set forth 
at pages 26, 27, and 28 of the justifications. 
o you have a general statement to make, Mr. Richardson, as the 
Chairman of the Board of Parole? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I, first, would like to express 
the appreciation on behalf of the Board for the consideration that 
was shown us last year when we made our request of the committee, 
and then repeat what you have said, that we are not asking for any 
funds for additional staff. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


It does say on page 25 of the justifications that the amount requested 

vane the amount available for 1957 by $31,390, and the 1958 base 
Vy $210. 

I would just like to make clear the breakdown on the personal 
services. 

The request for personal services amounts to $17,680 which, broken 
down, is accounted for by the differences in the lapse figure for the 
next year over this past year. 

The high lapse figure this past year has been due to a space problem 
that is being solved this week, and that difference is $13,555 and 
the automatic pay increases amount to $3,135. The pay above the 
52-week base is $990, making a total of $17,680. The $210 is an 
estimate based upon what it would cost to have the necessary supplies 
and materials for the additional personnel that has been previously 
authorized. 

The $16,100 that appears in item 11, of course, is a statutory 
requirement. 

There is a reduction this year in our request under what we had last 
year in the item of equipment in the amount of $2,300, and a reduction 
in item 15 of $300. That is a total of $2,600 taken from a total of 
$33,990 which gives us the $31,390 referred to in the second line on 
page 25. 

do not want to burden the committee with the general information 
with respect to the Parole Board unless, of course, there are some 
members of the committee who would like for me to elaborate. 

I would like for Mr. Reed to make a brief statement about the 
progress that is being made in further implementing the Youth Act, 
with the permission of the chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 
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YOUTH ACT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, it certainly is a privilege to be before the 
committee again to report at this, the end of the the third year, since 
the Youth Act has been certified by the Attorney General for the 
eastern part of the United States. 

As the committee will remember, the Youth Act was certified on 
January 13, 1954, serving the eastern part of the Nation. 

The commitments in the East by the court under the special pro- 
visions of the Youth Act amount to 877 as of June 30, 1956. 

As of December 31, 1956, there were a total of 1,109 commitments 
under the Youth Act. The full cycle is now being completed on the 
first few cases that were committed and a few of the cases have been 
already discharged, having completed their full cycle of operation 
within the institution as well as on parole, and they have also been 
discharged from supervision within less time than the maximum 
sentence. 

We also have youths out on parole who have been out 214 years now, 
making a length of experience sufficient to begin to have some signifi- 
cance, I think, in giving us direction in the future. 

The Youth Act was certified for the western half of the country 
on October 4, 1956, by the Attorney General when a new diagnostic 
center was established at Englewood, Colo., just outside of Denver, and 
already the Federal judges are beginning to make use of the Youth 
Act in that part of the country. 

We feel encouraged by the manner in which the Youth Act is 
developing out there, and we will take advantage of our experience in 
the East and be able to get the program underway in the coming year. 

Our hearings at the youth institutions continue to be carried on at 
regular intervals and the continuance dates are specifically set up to 
take into consideration the adjustment of the youth from time to time. 

In 1955 the youth division granted parole in 1,406 cases. In 1956 
we granted parole in 1,508 cases, or a total of 102 more in 1956 than 
in 1955. During that same 2 years the warrants issued, covering the 
entire 6 youth institutions having a juvenile and youth population 
of 3,514 individuals, were 14 fewer in 1956 than issued in 1955, which 
we think is an encouraging development as we get under way. 

Just one word in conclusion: We are developing a research project 
as the Youth Act gets under way so that we will know better what is 
happening with these young people. Some 325 youths that were com- 
mitted during the first full year constitute this study group. We will 
try to follow them in our study very carefully to find out where our 
program is being effective, and to know better where the program has 
developed its weaknesses. 

As Mr. Richardson has said, the moving into new quarters will allow 
us to round out our staff and we feel that the program is now ready 
to move on, not only in the east, but in the western part of the country 
as well. 


RECONCILIATION OF PRISON POPULATION FIGURES FOR 1958 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Richardson, I remember that today the Attorney 
General stated that the estimates of the Federal Bureau of Prisons are 
based on an anticipated prison population averaging 20,800 for fiscal 
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1958. How do you reconcile the first line of your chart at page 26 
of.the justifieations entitled “Average Population in Federal Institu- 
tions,” estimated, for 1958, 22,375, with the figure of 20,800? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, apparently that is an estimate that was not 
handed to us and does not include the Public Health Institutions of 
Fort Worth, Tex., and Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. Roonry, Can you tell us your total figures with regard to 
the Federal prison system ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Our figures will show the same, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. To wit, what ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. We get our figures from the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons—the same source as the Attorney General. 

Mr. Rooney, It might be well if there were inserted at this point in 
the record a breakdown of the 22,375 anticipated as the population in 
the Federal institutions in 1958. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, sir, including the two public health service 
institutions. 

Mr. Rooney. If you say that is the difference. You just break 
down your figure of 22,375 by location. 

Mr. Ricmarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, sir. We will get that information for the 
record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Bureau of Prisons made a downward revision of its estimate of 21,400 
population in the Bureau of Prisons institutions subsequent to the preparation 
by the Board of Parole of its workload data. The Bureau's current estimate 
as submitted by the Attorney General is 20,800. This figure does not include 
the 975 prisoners estimated to be in the 2 Publie Health Service institutions at 
Fort Worth, Tex., and Lexington, Ky., in 1958, and which were included in the 
Board of Parole’s workload data. We, therefore, wish to revise the Board of 
Parole’s workload data to reflect the Bureau of Prisons’ downward revision of 


its estimates, so that the Board’s total estimate for fiscal 1958, including the 2 
Public Health Service institutions, is now only 21,775. 


BREAKDOWN OF PRISON POPULATION FOR 1956 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well if you also broke down the figure of 
21,188 which is on the same line and is indicated to be the average 
population in Federal institutions in the past fiscal year. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We shall be glad to do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The average prisoner population in Federal institutions in the past fiscal year 


(21,188) may be broken down as follows: 20,209 in Bureau of Prisons institu- 
tions and 979 in Public Health Service institutions. 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen 4 

Mr. Bow. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Richardson, for your presentation. 
Mr. Ricuarpson. Thank you, sir. 








4i5 
Boarp ov IMMIGRATION APPEALS 


WITNESSES 


T. G. FINUCANE, CHAIRMAN 
S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Rooney. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
under Salaries and Expenses, General Administration, is that for the 
Board of Immigration Appeals. 

This request is in the amount of $243,620 and is to be found begin- 
ning at page 32 of the justifications which shall be inserted at this 
point in the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 

1958 base_- LE WSS S Se _ $245, 020 


1958 estimate ___- L 533 bik isd i Shih Sasa 26 Si, 245, 620 
Increase over base " alae - ic osciiininineniaesaeeel 600 


Mr. Roonry. No increase in staff is indicated sdttiingh there is a re- 
quested increase in the amount of $600 over the 1958 base. 

It would appear from page 34 of the justifications that there was a 
reallocation to the Board of Immigration Appeals in the amount of 

$21,120 in the current fiscal year, ‘and you wish to increase that by 
S6t 1) in the coming fiscal year; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman, you used the word “reallocation.” 
There was not a reallocation. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, allocation. 

Mr. Anprerra. Well, allocation would be correct. 

Mr. Rooney. It is a reallocation insofar as last year’s justifications 
are concerned ? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, because some of this is new money that we have 
not gotten and the retirement contributions are something over which 
we have no control. 

Mr. Roonry. My attention has been called to the fact that I have 
been using the very words that you use at page 34 of the justification 
in connection with $5,570 of this money. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Roonry. This is not an approved reallocation ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra, That is right, and you are correct in that, sir. I was 
referring to the——- 

Mr. Rooney. We will get to that in a moment. 

First, we have with us the Chairman of the Board of Immigration 
Appeals, Mr. Finucane, who I take it wishes to make a genet ‘al state- 
ment at this time with —- to the requested appropriation for the 
Board in the coming fiscal yea 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many years is this now that you have been up 
here, Mr. Finucane / 

Mr. Finucane. Well, I have been chairman of the Board since 1942. 

Mr. ANprerra. How long have you been in the service? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think you have missed a single year in all the 
years I have been on this committee, which started in 1945. 

Mr. Finvcanr. I do not think so. 
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Mr. Anpretra. How long have you been on the Board ? 
Mr. Frnvcans. Since 1924. 
Mr. Roonny. Very well. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 


Mr. Frnvcane. Well, to state it briefly, the Board of Immigration 
Appeals is a five-member administrative tribunal created by regula- 
tions of the Attorney General for the purpose of considering and 
deciding adjudicative cases in adversary proceedings arising under 
the immigration and naturalization laws. The Board consists of the 
Chairman and four associate members, and is assisted by one chief 
examiner who acts as an alternate member of the Board, plus an at- 
torney staff and a clerical staff. 

The Board is responsible directly to the Attorney General. Its 
jurisdiction is defined in section 6.1 of title 8 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations. 

Briefly, it considers appeals from exclusion orders of special inquiry 
officers or orders of a special inquiry officer on deportation proceedings. 
It has other related matters such as fines and penalties against trans- 
portation agencies. The Board in exercising its authority can consider 
all of the discretion that by law is vested in the Attorney General. 
The staff of the Board is substantially the same this year as last. 

We have an authorized personnel strength of 35, including the 
Board members, attorneys, and clerical help. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well, Mr. Finucane, if we inserted at this 
oint in the record your workload data with regard to the Board of 
mmigration Appeals, which appears at pages 35 to 40, inclusive. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Workload data 





Actual | Estimated 
— Kita dD oni 
1954 1955 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
Cases or matters: , 

Pending beginning of year... 3, 278 1, 639 471 638 538 
Meee s .i.i.nn ko nbid-nticsed 7, 038 4, 533 4,491 4, 500 4, 600 
in ctacncesebenhe 8, 677 5, 701 4, 324 4, 600 4, 700 
Pending end of year........- 1, 639 471 538 | 438 
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WorKLOAD CHart, Boarp or IMMIGRATION APPEALS, FOR Pertop Jury 1, 
1955, ro June 30, 1956 


I. Appeals (pt. 6, title 8, C. F. R.) 


On hand Pending 
July 1, |Received |Disposed | rune 30, 
1955 1956 








(a) Legal activities (class of case): 

1, Exclusion: (Appeals from decision of special inquiry 
officer involving aliens seeking admission to the 
United States) -.... deknenas : 74 492 514 52 

2. Deportation: (Appeals “from decision of special 
inquiry officer involving aliens in the United States 
in violation of law) - 289 2, 420 2, 244 465 

3. Fines: (Appeals from decision of the district director 
involving fines imposed on carriers for violation of 
the immigration laws) , 19 

4, Sec. 212 (c): (Appeals from ‘decision of the district 
director on application for advance authorization 
for readmission notwithstanding the existence of 
grounds of inadmissibility) | e 30 29 2 

5. Sec, 212 (d): (Appeals from decision of the regional 
commissioners or the assistant commissioners, 
Examination Division, on applications for advance 
authorization for temporary admission notwith- | 
standing the existence of grounds of inadmissi- 
ea tk am | 6 | 92 | 95 3 

6. Sec. 203-6: Appeals" from decision of the district | | 
director Pe ying petition for nonquota or prefer- | 
ence-quota status based on the relationship of the 
alien to a citizen or lawful resident of the United 


183 173 29 














SIU oo nigh Gicbehd sebden dh nan omnes 21 | 167 | 163 25 
7. Sec. 242-2: (Appeals from decision of the district | 
director, deputy district director, or officers in charge 
refusing to release an alien in custody under a de- 
portation proceeding on bail or parole)..........--- 24 8 9 0 
Total appeals. .......-- — ; | 411 3, 392 3, 227 | 571 





II. Motions 


[Motion to the Board to reconsider a decision made by it to reopen a case for further hearing in any of the 
foregoing categories] 

















| 
On hand Pending 
July 1, | Received | Disposed | sune 30, 
1955 | | 1956 
(a) Legal activities (class of c ase): 
1. Exclusion- a dbidacthdnde stds sceel oak 3 51 49 5 
2. Deportation... aides bdo icake cicaaenidiedd eee acl 1 1,009 1, 008 52 
a SER RR a ee PRT? ---| 6 17 18 | 5 
TR I Da eh occhiniaer sides th e aiat Acetate Ege 0 6 6 0 
ie I EE ia score vin chen inches tate laren natant emearls eancenaenaee 0 7 7 0 
Oy BP Bea wk bb dls d ork ed bbb bd oe dds 4d 0 8 8 0 
ne Mins thi Ain nid tenin DaeunimancicenaiMaeaeie ima 0 1 1 0 
i ei ll 60} 1,099] — 1,097 62 
Grand total, appeals and motions_................- 471 4, 491 4, 324 638 
(6) Oral arguments (July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956) (this consists 
of oral presentation by counsel before the BIA in con- 
junction with an appeal or motion): 
Zo SUCRE Os CLUE DEIIENEIED BOON Osc sec ccccccuccduccuclocdascucdelbcnnenions smenbennes 779 
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II. Administrative activities 


(a) Attorney applications (July 1, 1955, to June 80, 1956) (title 8, see. 
292, C. F. R., provides that no person shall be permitted to practice 
before the Service or-the Board unless his application is approved 
by the Board in accordance with sec, 292.3) : 


1. Attorney applications received____~_- ae aha 782 
2. Attorney applications approved_____—___~- - ‘ ; 71 
3. Attorney applications on hand _------------_- a“ 28 
<7 een cet : 2 
[3 ea IRON oe ee eles asta ] 
6. Attorneys denied admission___.___..._..___--__~- a 7 


(b) Correspondence : 


L, Uorgespondence receiveds: Joc cis saw enue. ais 1, 871 
2. Correspondence disposed__________ ee a yr 1, 871 
3. Other correspondence (outgoing )-——-~~~- aeindadekionmehyamenk! Oy ee 
4. Total correspondence____- Bibacicte eels when. : ‘ 8, 418 
». Attorney certificates issued and mailed _ Soa an ; : 791 


IV. Fiscai activities (July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956) 


(a) Fees earned by BI 


1. Case fees ‘ting of appeals and motions )——~~-~-~ S79, O35 
2. Attorney fees (filing of applications to practice hefore the 

BEA and the INS) 2c. Se aiken nee es 19, 775 

Total fees earned for fiscal year 1956____________- 3 98, 510 


(b) Administrative fines and penalties (July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956) 
(cases in this category reach the Board on appeal by carriers 
(vessels and aircraft) involving violations of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act) 

1. Total amount of fines or penalties imposed by INS before 


| aiden preg, emer 3 Pan Ghee ah ‘ sai 161, S90 
(a) Less total amount mitigated after appeal 19, 460 

(b) Balance of fines imposed after appeal___- ‘ .. 142, 480 
Total amount of fines imposed______- pitas casas sca Bits _. 142, 480 


Grand total, (a) Fees earned and (b) Administrative fines 
ONIN hee bo reas Satie ice =~. 241, 240 


COST OF REALLOCATION OF PERSON NEL 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to page 34 of the justifications, what is 
the breakdown of the item to which we referred a while ago, $5,570, 
entitled “Cost of Approved Reallocations”? 

Mr. Finucane. We were able during the past year to secure a reallo- 
cation of some of our attorneys from grade 12 to grade 13. That is 
the principal item there, but we were ‘also able to reallocate upward 
some of our clerical personnel. 

Mr. Roonry. Were these reallocations or raises, or whatever you 
want to call them reported to the committees of the House and Senate 
last year? 

Mr. Anpretra. Do you mean under that regular report that comes 
up on the allocations and filling vacancies ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Anpretita. I think so. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there testimony in our record as of last year with 
regard to the proposal to do this? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir. What happened is that during this fiscal 
vear we had a study made of his jobs and we found that some of them 
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were not properly classified, which resulted in the upgrading of some 
of the attorney positions and some of the clerical positions. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear, then, without any notice to the Con- 
gress which appropriates the funds, that you tr ansferred moneys from 
another area in order to achieve what you thought was the thing to 
do wnder the circumstances; is that correct / 

Mr. Anprerta. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry, Do you not think that is a great deal of power to hand 
oyer to the executive branch of the Government ? 

Mr. ANnprerra. No, sir; that is the usual Government operation 
under the Classification Act. If a position is underclassified or im- 
properly classified, the person occupying that position is entitled to 
the proper classification and the compensation that goes with it, and 
there was nothing we could do about stopping it. 

He can go into the Court of Claims and get the money that he is 
entitled to under the Classification Act. 

Mr. Roonry. Most assuredly he can, as I understand it, but are there 
any other instances in this budget where you did the same thing with- 
out discussing it with the Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate ? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir. Mr. Chairman, if we are talking about 
straight out-and-out promotions where you arbitrarily create new 
positions and then promote people to them, or just for the sake of giv- 
ing them a promotion without any reevaluation of thei job or duties, 
that. is one thing, and that is what I say we have to come to the Con- 
eress and get approval of like we do on deputies now, but where a posi- 
tion has been improperly evaluated from a classification standpoint 
and that is corrected, the individual then is entitled to the compensa- 
tion, and we have got to pay him that money. That is why we are now 
putting it before this committee here as a nune pro tune matter. 

Mr. Roonry. There is not much sense in presenting it nune pro tunc, 
is there? Why did you not realize the positions should have been 
reclassified when you were here a year ago? 

Mr. Axprerra. We did not know that, then. 

Mr. Finccane. Is it not true that the Budget Bureau—— 

Mr. Roonry. You had better stay out of this, 1 imagine. 

Mr. Finucane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. What would you do, Mr. Andretta, if you were run- 
ning a budget without the power of transfer? 

Mr. Anprerra. You would be stuck. 

Mr. Roonry. What happens throughout the rest of the Government, 
then ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Well, what do you mean ? 

Mr. Roonry. I mean with regard to a similar situation. 

Mr. Anprerra. They have a ‘lot more flexibility than we do, Mr. 
Chairman. They have enormous lump sum appropriations. 

Mr. Roonry. No; not in the areas or, I should say, some of the areas 
which I have seen. 

Mr. Anpretta. Now, look at this and take this example of Mr. 
Finucane here with his tight operation, and he will tell us how tight 
it is. 


89842 a 


-! 
—_ 
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Mr. Rooney. I thoroughly understand his operation. This com- 
mittee has not cut him by 15 cents in all the years that we spoke of 
a while ago. Is that not correct, Mr. Finucane? 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that, but it is the theory of your having 
the transfer power and using this money without reporting to the 
Congress in reclassifying those positions. 

Understand, if you had submitted it to the committee, it might have 
been approved. However, it was done without the Congress knowing 
it. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question on this matter: 


COLLECTION OF FEES AND ADMINISTRATIVE FINES 


I noticed that your total of fees earned and administrative fines 
imposed totaled $241,240 which approximates the amount of your 
budget request ; is that right? 

Mr. Frnvcane. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Bow. What are your fees based upon for filing appeals and 
motions ? 

Mr. Finucane. An appeal fee is $25. An appeal fee in exclusion 
cases and deportation cases is $25, and a motion fee is $25 likewise. 

Mr. Bow. How long have your present fees been in force ? 

Mr. Finucane. I think for about 4 years. 

Mr. Bow. Has there been some increase in them since that time? 

Mr. Finucane. No, sir; there were no fees before that. 

Mr. Bow. There has been no increase in your fees since they were 
first put into effect ? 

Mr. Frnvucane. No, sir, except fees for motions in deportation and 
exclusion cases were raised from $10 to $25. 

Mr. Bow. How were those determined? Were they determined on 
a basis similar to filings in Federal courts. 

Mr. Frnvucane. Yes. They were supposed to be based upon the 
actual cost of the transaction which in our work obviously means an 
average cost considering both involved cases, and minor cases. 

Mr. Bow. Are those fees still proper in your opinion ? 

Mr. Finucane. I think they are about right. 

Mr. Bow. They are about right as far as the actual operation is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

The committee will now stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Friday 
morning. 
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Fray, JANUARY 25, 1957. 


LispRARY 


WITNESS 


Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Roonry. The first item for the Department of Justice under 
“Salaries and Expenses, General Administration,” to which we shall 
direct our attention this morning is that entitled “Library.” This re- 
quest is in the amount of $207,810. This item was not in this appro- 
priation as such previously and it might be well, since it was hereto- 
fore scattered in the bill in various items, that we have a table inserted 
at this point in the record showing where the funds previously ap- 
reared. 

. Do you have such a statement, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. It might also be well if we inserted in the record pages 
46, 47, 48 and 49 of the justifications, the last page being similar to the 
page just handed across the table by Mr. Andretta. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that $207,810 will be required to meet the needs of the depart- 
mental library for the fiscal year 1958. This amount exceeds the amount avail- 
able for 1957 by $7,290. 

The items of increase are as follows: 


2. Contribution to retirement fund 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


In January 1956, by order of the Attorney General, all libraries and library 
activities of the Department of Justice with the exception of those of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Immigration and Naturalization Service, and the Bureau 
of Prisons were placed under the administration of the Librarian of the 
Department. 

This first budget for the operation and maintenance of a consolidated library 
is based on an average 3 years’ expenditures for each of the components plus 
a slight increase to meet the rising costs of most publications. 

The amount allocated aggregates $200,520 as detailed in exhibit A. 

For fiscal year 1958 the same amount is recommended plus some necessary 
increases in personnel costs. It is essential that this minimum figure be main- 
tained for 1958 in order to enable the librarian to make a proper evaluation of 
the needs of the libraries, now organized under a single administration. 


Aceessions and continuations: 
I cite cties icici cseieesbica ican aici aa a acl Sas aa $21, 000 
CT NI cscccrntctititacrsiicksss asia tees a cata a 62, 000 
In the area of accessions and continuations the amount rec- 
ommended must be maintained at least until the end of the 
fiscal year 1958. The current fiscal year 1957 marks the first 
year of the central administration of all libraries in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It will require at least 2 years’ study and 
observation under this new organization to determine a basic 
budget for developing and maintaining a sound and effective 
reference and research collection for the main library and for 
effective working collections for the Division libraries. 
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Accessions and continuations—Continued 
pram ef ee te Oe le ol a $4, 500 

There is need for considerable improvement in this area, not 
only in the main library but also in the Division libraries. A 
good start has been made in this work in the main library, but 
there is much to be done, especially in 2 or 3 Division libraries. 

The amount recommended is a minimum. A sound and current 
binding program is essential to good library service. 
Equipment and supplies: 
Equipment_______-_ pois tench oe ib eee as i 1, 500 
UNOS ewe i I a i a aT ee panties 1, 500 

In the matter of equipment there will be a need for special 
items like catalog units as catalogs for the Division libraries 
are developed. There would be some improvements made in the 
lighting of the Lands Division library. Additional shelving 
will be needed throughout the library system, and within a 
vear or two the need for a substantial increase of stacks and 
stack area for the main library will be imperative. 

In connection with the need for stacks the possibilities of 
microcard and microprint publishing may help to alleviate the 
situation. By purchasing readers and using this form of publi- 
cation for older materials, the regular bound volumes which 
are replaced can be stored away and this will provide shelving 
for the more current publications in the standard form. 

In the matter of supplies the figure represents the standard 
developed by the procurement section for the number of per- 
sons in the libraries. 

TOV oo mcs cereciicerintebenene ies At bbl 0) AEE. tines id ihe & 700 

The funds recommended will provide for 2 or 3 professional 
personnel to attend important library meetings each year. 

Such attendance is essential from a professional standpoint 
and to the development of the libraries. There is much to be 
learned by attending these meetings and discussing problems 
with other librarians which cannot be learned in any other 
way. 
Perepnne) ....n ocwe« Rice> nates nnahat sig a eile ial le a tc a ll 109, 750 

No changes in the number of positions are contemplated. 

The present size of the staff must be maintained, however, 
until there has been sufficient time to determine the minimum 
personnel that will be necessary to carry out the functions and 
objectives of the libraries under the new administration and 
organization. 

Contribution to retirement fund (Public Law 854) _------ iti sen’ 6, 860 


fe 





Senne ek am eehenbimbann nina waa melnaaieas eee 
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Schedule of transfers—In re consolidation of libraries 


Comparative, | Actual, 
1956 1957 
General administration: } 
Attorney General... : Stab oe ‘ Rg weet $900 | $900 
Deputy Attorney General 1 Sih cob 3486-20 5.8- 08! 1, 000 | 1, 000 
Pardon Attorney ._.- ; bithen oka ia fe 80 70 
Board of Parole__._- ( 100 | 100 
Board of Immigration Appeals pian eer ; 500 | 500 
Administrative Division ___. 2 92, 205 94, 250 
AA Lthtetetniarkh wide worn he used Ne 94, 785 96, 820 
General legal activities: 
Solicitor General. _- | 850 850 
Tax Division. . d 16, 000 | 16, 000 
Criminal Division } 9,000 | 9, 000 
Civil Division... ‘ ; i 18, 500 | 18, 500 
Lands Division__- 8, 700 | 8, 700 
Office of Legal Counsel. 650 650 
Internal Security Division 5, 000 5, 080 
i te Sees a i indie 58, 700 | 58, 700 
Antitrust Division 25, 000 | 25, 000 
Office of Alien Property. _- : : ‘ . 20,000 | 20, v00 
Sek si sdsi ; ; : Sit 198, 485 200, 5 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM CONSOLIDATION OF LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. What value to the taxpayers, if any, has resulted from 
this consolidation of these amounts for the library / 

Mr. Anpretra. I think the chief value is that now we have coordi- 
nation and centralization in our book acquisitions. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean you will be able to buy them in greater 
quantities more easily ? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, Mr. Chairman. It will mean we will save 
duplication in the purchase of books. Before each division was going 
ahead for its own library and buying books, and so was the main 
library. This way the librarian secrutinizes each purchase order and 
determines whether the book is necessary for the branch library or 
should go into the main library; so we hope we will be able to make 
some economies there. 

We also will be able to give better service because the branch 
libraries, being under his control, will be confined strictly to the tools 
they need in that particular division. ‘There will not be a duplication 
of the main library. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you compute to be the money savings as a 

result of this saving of duplic ation ? 

Mr. Anpretra. I wouldn't know now, Mr. Chairman, but we think 
it is much more advisable that all the libraries be under one central 
control. After all, the library is a service operation. It provides 
the tools for these attorneys to work with, and we want to get the 
maximum utility and efficiency out of its operation. 

Mr. Roonry. This does not amalgamate all your libraries, does it ? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir; it doesn’t take those in the bureaus. 

Mr. Roonry. You have three other libraries; one in the Immigra- 
tion Service, another in the Bureau of Prisons, and another in the 
FBI. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right, sir. They are not law libraries as 
such. They have technical books and the particular publications use- 
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ful to their operations, but this is putting all the law libraries together. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Cievencer. I just have hope that some economy would result. 
I have no questions. 

Mr. Rooney. I fail to see any up to this point and I am not too 
hopeful there will be any money savings in the future. 

Mr. CieveNncer. There are increases in volume on page 50. I have 
just gotten down to that point. The estimates are higher all the time, 
so I imagine there will be increases in costs. 

Mr. Anvretta. We will try to hold that down, Mr. Clevenger, on 
the book acquisition. Your continuation costs are liable to go up 
because the publishers charge more for their books. You have an 
inflation in book prices and we have to pay more for the continuations 
but we will try to hold it down from the amount we have here. 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF BOOKS 


Mr. Cievencer. Is there a loss of books by virtue of people taking 
them home and forgetting where they got them ? 

Mr. Anpretra. We have a very good check and followup system 
so that we have very few, if any, which disappear or which are lost. 

Mr, Cievencer. It won’t turn up like some of these House china 
plates do and a million dollars’ worth of publicity. 

That is all. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Division 


WITNESSES 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 

E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 

J. ADLER, CHIEF, PERSONNEL BRANCH 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Administrative Division,” 
which appears beginning at page 53 of the justifications. 

This request for funds in the coming fiscal year is in the amount of 
$1,849,640, which would be an increase of $71,350 over the 1958 base. 

At this point in the record we shall insert page 53 and page 55 of 
the justifications, as well as the chart with regard to the Examiner’s 
Section at page 59 thereof. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


ec ll $1, 778, 290 
I later cree al tearescaaaiebncersanenmicn ete 1, 849, 640 
SOPORNS: SIN WENO se rect nd bik ch sintic cease 71, 350 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The Administrative Division estimates that $1,849,640 will be required to meet 
its needs for the fiscal year 1958. This amount exceeds the amount available for 
1957 by $200,620 and the 1958 base by $95,190. 

The items of increase are: 


oe eee ee nescence OO; O00 
2. Maintenance of average employment_____________-_-_--__-_--___ 9, 850 
3. Additional positions (5—Personnel Branch) -~-.-...---...--~_- 23, 840 
4. Travel expenses (field examiners) ~-.....-.-_-_---._---_-__-___ 8, 500 
Oh. OM, ee aiereaeaeeree 538, 000 
6. Contribution to retirement fund (net) ---..------_____________ 99, 100 
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Items 1, 2, and 6, as set forth above, apply to the Division as a whole and have 
not been broken down by the various branches. The remaining items of increase 
are discussed under the applicable branches. 


Workload data—Ezaminers’ Section 





Actual Estimated 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
General examinations (districts): 
In progress July 1__...--- 7 s 8 4 10 
Begun during year i 27 27 7 25 30 
Concluded during year. 26 27 21 19 30 
Tn POSTERS JUNG DD... 1222-205 omcg gs cemenesgy ye 8 8 t 10 10 
Special examinations \ereeerranacthe 
pe Et ee ee Prey pee ces ee eee 2 1 0 2 2 
I Co ie can eominel 44 32 27 30 28 
Concluded during year: 
EOMENED SUMO, 6 2 ies comlmercsarenteets 7 5 4 3 2 
United States marshals.___..---..----------- 32 21 18 15 14 
NG ar etre bel ching kine Paibdiets ree 6 7 3 12 12 
yi IS Aaa ae 45 33 25 30 28 
In progress Juhe Wi 521222222022 ZL 1 0 2 2 2 


* Nore.—20 special investigations and/or inquiries were made in connection with and in relation to general 
examinations during the fiscal year 1956. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR REQUESTED INCREASES 


Mr. Rooney. It appears that you request five additional positions 
and a very substantial increase in the amount of $53,000 for equip- 
ment in the Records Branch. What have you to say about this, Mr. 
Andretta? 

Mr. Anpretta. Mr. Chairman, actually we are asking for 9 more 
positions, and dropping 5 in the Records Administration branch, 
which would make a net increase of 4 positions. 

Going back to the increase for the Administrative Division, other 
than the legislative increases, we are asking for $23,840 to take care 
of the net increase of four jobs. We are asking for $8,500 for an 
increase in the travel costs of the examiners, and then a large item of 
$53,000 for new equipment in the records branch, which will be 
explained later. 

As for the increase in personnel, they will go in 2 places—1 
in the new unit we hope to set up, and which the Attorney General 
mentioned, a unit of inspections and audits. The other four positions 
would go into the personnel branch. 

The Department for many years has not had any kind of a manage- 
ment group or an inspections unit which would have to do with 
periodic audits. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that the Adminis- 
trative Division went from about 600-plus persons to 343 we have 
now. A good part of that personnel reduction was absorbed by the 
decentralization of many of our routine activities to the divisions 
and to the various bureaus. 

In doing that, although we have maintained some control, we have 
had no way of checking on their performances under these delegated 
authorities. Not only that, but several agencies of the Government, 
for example, the Bureau of the Budget, the GAO and GSA, have 

made studies in the Department on administrative operations of one 
kind or another ; also the Civil Service Commission. They have made 
certain recommendations including a recommendation that we should 
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have a group of our own to make studies so that you do not wait for 
2 or 3 years to have somebody come in. We should have periodic 
studies made to see how we can save manpower, improve operations, 
and bring about better efficiency and perhaps some economies in our 
operations. . 

We therefore decided we could start with a very small nucleus of 4 
persons. This nucleus would begin with 4 management analysts and 
1 stenographer on these inspections and audits. 

For example, we could go into one of the legal divisions that. is 
having trouble with its mail or files operation, or its accounting opera- 
tions, or maybe with its stenographic pool or something like that, any- 
thing to do with the administrative operation. 

We could also go into the Bureaus to see how they are doing on their 
delegated authorities relative to financial and personnel operations. 
We think it would be a very worthwhile investment. 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS IN JUDICIAL BRANCH 


Mr. Roonry. What, if anything, has the Examiner's section achieved 
during the course of the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Anprerra. They have turned up particularly in the Judicial 
Branch of the Government some misappropriation of funds and in one 
instance I think there was an embezzlement. 

Of course, the regular examinations were conducted, in the course 
of which they caused to be collected some $354,000 consisting of un- 
claimed bankruptcy funds, fees and earnings for services for which 
they failed to collect also money, forfeited bonds, criminal fines, and 
so on. 

Mr. Rooney. Did that include the amount of $257,000 mentioned on 
this page, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, 

Mr. Rooney. So the sum of $257,000 of this amount of money was 
found in one instance in an official’s personal checking account ? 

Mr. ANprerra. Yes, in his deposit fund account. 

Mr. Rooney. And it had not been paid to the Government agencies 
that were entitled to the money / 

Mr. Anpretra, Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did this happen ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. [ will supply that and put it in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. I don’t reeall now. We had 3 or 4 of these things. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

This occurred in the clerk’s office in the Southern District of Ohio. 

Mr. Roonry. Where was it that this first instance of misconduct 
mentioned on page 57 occurred ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Up in New York City. 

Mr. Roonry. Who was that ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra, It was in the clerk of the court’s office there. 

Mr. Roonry. The Southern District ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Where was this other instance in which an official was 
guilty of personal misconduct to the extent that it was a direct reflec- 
tion upon the court? 

Mr. Anprerra, That is the one. 
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Mr. Rooney. | tirst referred to the previous paragraph. You say: 


There were errors of bookkeeping and plain carelessness, and the accounts 
were out of balance. 


FUND IRREGULARITY AND MISCONDUCT CASES 


Mr. Anpretta. I will supply that in the record if you want. I don’t 
recall it. Why don’t I give you a list of the districts involved in these 
things and if you want you can decide what you want to do with them ¢ 

(The following information was subsequently supplied :) 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO 


Embezzlement of $3,928.38.—First amount embezzled apparently was an item 
of $10 on May 16, 1953, or S months after previous examiner departed from 
district. Also, examiners found approximately $257,000 in clerk’s deposit fund 
account which fas subject to disbursement. These funds were earnings of the 
office which should have been paid to the Treasury: other collections, such as 
tines, ete., which should have been to other Government agencies, and refunds 
due litigants. This amount had apparently accumulated over a period of approx- 
imately 2 years. Report on this matter was referred to the Criminal Division 
June 19, 1956. 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Misconduct.—This official was charged with improper conduct to the extent 
that it was a direct reflection upon the court. He was asked to resign and did 
so effective June 30, 1956. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF MISSISSIPPI 


For a period of time since the last examination of this district the financial 
reports of this office to the Department contained numerous errors and were 
consistently out of balance. All efforts to educate the personnel in the proper 
maintenance of accounts and the rendition of reports to the Department had 
failed. It was therefore necessary to send examiners to the district to make a 
complete audit of the financial records, bring them into balance, make proper 
transfers of moneys and thoroughly educate the personnel in proper accounting 
procedures. During the audit of the records the examiners found instances 
where improper charges has been made for mileage and per diem. Reimburse- 
ment has been made. 

A followup examination was made 8 months later. Some improvement was 
noted in most areas of the operation, but we are keeping a close check on the 
ottice for trouble spots. 


WESTERN DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY 


This employee was assigned to handle the seizure of mortgaged property, fore- 
closed by Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and to guard it until the sale 
thereof. Apparently between May and November 1955 he appropriated for his 
own use several looseleaf binders which he sold for $7. He denied taking the 
binders when interviewed by the examiner, but this fact was subsequently 
established. 

The United States Attorney declined prosecution, but there was an allega- 
tion of misconduct on the part of the deputy, and he was dismissed by the Depart- 
ment. At the present time an appeal is pending before the Civil Service 
Commission. 

DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY 


An investigation revealed that this official had misappropriated petty offense 
fine moneys in an approximate amount of $7,898. He was appointed September 
22, 1952, and held his first petty offense hearing in January 1953. The last 
examination covered a period ending September 30, 1952. 

This official was accidentally shot, or committed suiside, before the investiga- 
tion was concluded. The matter was referred to the Criminal Division on August 
8, 1956, 
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WESTERN DISTRICT OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


On March 5, 1956, a matter was referred to the Criminal Division involving 
shortages in official accounts. Misappropriation of official funds began with 
the withholding of a $15 filing fee on April 7, 1954. From that date to January 
11, 1955, sums totaling $1,519.41 were withheld and converted to personal use. 
The full amount of the shortage has been recovered. This employee was relieved 
of his duties at the close of business March 8, 1955. 


DISTRICT OF NEVADA 


This official was charged by State authorities with the embezzlement of 
$128,000. He was convicted and sentenced to serve from 2 to 14 years. Our 
examiner found shortages in Federal funds under his control aggregating 
approximately $28,688.23. Due to missing records it was not possible to de- 
termine whether additional sums had been misappropirated. 

On June 8, 1956, he was sentenced to 2 years on each of 2 counts, the sentences 
to run consecutively, and to commence upon his release by State authorities. 

Moneys collected or accounted for by examiners for the Department of Justice 
during fiscal year 1956: 

Collected: Criminal fines, forefitures, court costs, and emoluments of the 
marshals’ and clerks’ offices, $11,927.10. 

Accounted for : 

1. Unclaimed moneys in registry of court caused to be deposited in 
Treasury. 
2. Unclaimed balances in closed bankruptcy cases deposited in registry 
of court. 
3. Other unclaimed funds deposited in registry to await final disposition, 
i. e., balances in closed cases, ete. 
4, Other official moneys in the hands of court officials: 
(a) Which should have been deposited in Treasury ; 
(bo) Paid to other Government agencies (such as criminal fines, 
ete.) ; 
(c) Balances refunded to litigants ; 
(d) Total emoluments which should have been paid to Treasury, 
$342,085.41. 
Grand total, $354,012.51. 





COSTS AND PRODUCTIVITY OF EXAMINER’S SECTION 


Mr. Roonry. How many people do you have doing this examining 
work ? 

Mr. Anvretra. There are 10 now. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total annual cost? You are referring to 
the examiners themselves now, are you? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And then they have backstoppers? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, they are just on their own. 

Mr. Roonry. Stenographers? 

Mr. Anpretra. We have two girls here that work on examiners’ 
reports and type them up and handle the administrative detail on their 
operations. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total annual cost of this examining work ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Mr. Chairman, that is in the Administrative Divi- 
sion. I will have to pull it out and put it in the record for you. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to get at this point and as we now sit here 
some relation between the amount that this business costs and the 
productiveness of it. 

Mr. Anprerra. Let me say this. They produce more than it costs, 
and the whole intent of this operation is really not as a revenue pro- 
ducer but as 
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Mr. Rooney. I understand that, It is a police operation. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right—also an inspection group. 

Mr. Rooney. I am wondering whether or not the amount of money 
that it costs is productive of sufficient results. 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You say “yes,” but you don’t give us any figures to 
prove it. 

Mr. Butrs. Approximately $105,000. 

Mr. Rooney. I am prompted to make this i inquiry when it is called 
to my attention that in the case of that clerk in the district court in 
southern Ohio—— 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Who had $257,000 of the Government’s money in 
his personal checking account over a period of years. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder why, with this expensive $105,000 operation 
we had not come across the dereliction previously. How efficient is 
this examining system ? 

Mr. Anprerra. What system do you “mean? 

Mr. Rooney. The system of checking, the system of examiners. 

Mr. Anpretra. We have so few we never get around to these dis- 
tricts except every 3 or 4 years. I have a list of districts here that we 
have not been in in over 3 years. Fifteen districts we have not been 
in in over 3 years. Here is a group to start with—we have not been 
in at all since the last examination in 1953, 1954 and 1955. 

Because we have so few examiners we can’t get around often. They 
are very difficult to find and recruit; there are very few people who 
want to be in a continuous travel status, never having any place to live 
except where they hang their hats. 

The result is that we have only about 10 examiners, and 4 of them are 
brandnew boys that have just come on who have to work with a more 
experienced examiner. 

It is very difficult to keep anybody as an examiner after a while 
because of the continuous travel. 


EMBEZZLEMENT OF FUNDS BY COURT OFFICIAL IN SOUTHERN OHIO 


Mr. Rooney. For how many years had this official in the southern 
Ohio district had this quarter of a million dollars in his personal 
account 

Mr. Anpretra. I don’t know but I will put it in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Instead of turning it over to the agencies entitled to 
it? Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Anpretra, I don’t know what it is, Mr. Chairman, but I can 
get it for you. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





The funds were accumulated over a period of 2 years and after the last 
examination of the office. 


OTHER FUND IRREGULARITIES IN JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Rooney. You have mentioned so far three instances of derelic- 
tions. Are there any more, or have there been any more? 
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Mr. Anprerra. We found a great number of cases where there has 
been improper activity or some alleged misconduct, but mostly re- 
quiring disciplinary action, 

Mr. Rooney. Are these the only three instances in which there were 
monetary dereliction ? 

Mr. Anpretta. I think so; yes, sir. We have had a lot of instances, 
for example, where they ov ercharged for travel expenses and we get 
reimbursement, so in a way that has a monetary involvement, but they 
just have to pay the money back and it goes into the Treasury. 

Mr, Rooney. How many instances have you had in that regard ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Several of them. I have one report in front of me 
now of a district where four deputies have to pay back money that 
they overcharged in travel. 

Mr. Roonry. How much does all that amount to? 

Mr. Anpretta. I would say about $2,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions, Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Crevencer. I wonder if any of these gentlemen are boarding 
with Jim Bennett, or what happened to them? In my State it would 
seem a pretty good subject for Mr. Bennett’s boardinghouse. 

Mr, Anpretra. We refer them to the Criminal Division. 

Mr. Cievencer. You do not know what happens to them? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes; we have had some prosecutions and, as I said, 
one of them committed suicide before it ever got to the prosecuting 
stage. 

I think we have had a couple convictions on some of these things.. 

Mr. CLevencER. You have had recoveries? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. Did you recover this $257,000? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes; over $300,000. 

Mr. Cievencer. You do not know whether there was any profit 
personally out of use of these funds? 

Mr. Anpretr. I don’t know. At least we wouldn’t know. All 
we got is what we checked out on in our examination. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has it been since this case was referred to 
the Criminal Division ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Which one is that? 

Mr. Rooney. The one of the amount of $257,000. 

Mr. Anpretta. I will supply that for you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
know. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The matter was referred to the Criminal Division on June 19, 1956. 


Mr. Roonry. If there are no further questions the next item is- 
ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR PERSONNEL BRANCH 


Mr. Anprerra. I would like to talk a little bit about these addi- 
tional positions for the Personnel Branch. 

Mr. Roonry. All right: you may proceed. 

Mr. Anprerra. I would like to give one of my men a chance to spea! 
before this committee. Mr, Adler, Chief of the Personnel Branch. 

Mr. Apter. What we are asking for, Mr. Chairman, is an increase 
of 4 positions, 2 in our classification unit, 1 in training, and 1 in em- 
ployee relations. The two classification positions are for purposes of 
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post audit and for development of standards for positions peculiar 
to the Department. 

We have never beet in a position to provide across the board service 
to the bureau and divisions in connection with positions that are 
peculiar to the Department. 

At the present time the men who should be doing that job are en- 
gaged in lay to day classification operations, and the addition of these 
two, 1 at Grade 9 and 1 at Grade 11, would free those men to do the 
kind of job that should be done at the Department level. 

The training officer position has been recommended by a_depart- 
mental committee and was directed by the Attorney General. That 
is not what is normally thought of as a training officer in the usual 
personnel setup. 

We have in the Department several effective training programs 
and we have some that should be improved. We feel that by working 
with a central setup we can take advantage of the good training pro- 
grams and pass the training help along to the areas where improve- 
ment is indicated. 

In the employee relations unit we have consistently taken on addi- 
tional work without any increases in personnel. We have expanded 
the incentive awards program and we have reached the point where 
we need additional help. 

This increase will permit one position at Grade 11 which we will 
put in charge of the operation, someone who can handle the admin- 
istrative detail and someone who is familiar with incentive awards. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger / 

Mr. Crevencer. This matter of long-range handling of funds 
quite shocking. It is hard for me to make comment on it. There is 
quite a staff of employees here. You are asking for $1,849,640 this 
year. It is evident that the thing in all of these departments is get- 
ting out of hand. 

I notice in the Department of State, Mr. Rooney, that you and I 
have worked on so many years, that they are now rapidly creeping 
up to the point it was before we renovated it. It is quite shocking 
to think that the thing can go along until a quarter million dollars 
of Federal funds gets out of hand without detection for 2 years. 

If I thought the appropriation of this additional personnel would 
result in cleaning it up, that would be one thing, but we have never 
argued with this section. We have always given you the money you 
asked for. We have not always gotten the returns we have a right 
to expect, and it is quite shocking to find this out, and it makes you 
wonder how many more you have not looked into that perhaps have a 
like situation. Maybe it is not as bad as a quarter million but it is 
bad enough. 

We naturally look in the Justice Department for a little different 
type of employee because practically all of their activities have to do 
with the correction of malfeasance of some kind. 

Mr. Anpretra. These are mostly judicial employees and not with 
the Department of Justice, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLevencer. You think your own house is pretty clean? 

Mr. Anpretra. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. CievenGcer. I have no other comment because I have nothing 
to base it on. The only thing we see is that there are constantly in- 
creasing and pyramiding costs. 








Fray, JANuARY 25, 1957. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Program and financing 


















































1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Conduct of Supreme Court proceedings and coordina- 
Fe ES ee $314, 330 $313, 170 $349, 630 
S, Cee IEE 655 5k ib dedbcn ddd dedddcmabidncctne 1, 692, 362 1, 677, 830 1, 859, 220 
a, Sl cites ane dh ean enncadpgnthusnapeken 1, 336, 985 1, 522, 300 1, 574, 640 
4. Claims, customs, and general civil matters. .........-.- 2, 556, 031 2, 612, 500 2, 802, 940 
I nmninmns 2, 279, 999 | 2, 512, 100 2, 795, 350 
ee ke | caiuapentaannne 284, 657 322, 900 351, 120 
Te TRACT WIBTRNE Re. 5 dn dott deidabdnninccescex 1, 208, 195 1, 300, 450 1, 367, 100 
es SUNOS. dotd ccd debs cicuddeadiostebliccdces 9, 672, 559 10, 261, 300 11, 100, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. ................. 58, 700 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ..........-....-- 68, 741 
DEO CUED « . Btcitdecveinetipticctmiaetaced 9, 800, 000 10, 261, 300 | 11, 100, 000 
| 
Obligations by objects 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
| 
Total number of permanent positions. --_. ............-.--- 1, 225 1, 300 1, 334 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..............--- 30 | 24 24 
Average number of all employees-_-...........-.------.----.-- 1,190 1, 268 1, 283 
Number of employees at end of year................-------- 1, 203 | 1,277 1,310 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule gra‘les: 
Average salary................- seated taka nbnibe $6, 634 $6, 676 | $6, 769 
OTR So aks cacclbicdonewubtbonascncnd GS-8.7 GS-8.7 | GS8-8.8 
01 Personal services: 
I i et chee es ob ehindnemnnns $7, 788, 394 $8, 384, 770 $8, 612, 170 
Positions other than permanent........-..........---- 195, 298 157, 750 157, 750 
Regular pay above 52-week base. .................--.. eee ; 34, 750 
Payment above basic rates..........................-.- 13, 794 6, 700 5, 200 
Total personal services.....................- cane 8, 027, 558 8, 549, 22 8, 809, 870 
CBee sense caeack sniarinihdbiaiaiaerenipataiaes 2 cunansawausenent 333, 876 330, 900 345, 900 
03 Transportation of Ghings: oc... .......5..2..54...-....... 2, 368 2,950 1, 850 
ee eee ee eee 88, 375 | 90, 100 91, 300 
05 Rents and utility services...........-- Liddvcdeabdabbe. 38 40 40 
OD EE SIE TORTORIIEIER, 0 cn eitn ee cccnsccdsnchecccess 287, 385 296, 200 326, 200 
07 Other contractual services................-....... ; 787, 859 881, 900 930, 700 
oe | eee ee ee ee ee — 58, 523 56, 300 56, 900 
Oe eS ee Or cds ae baken mel iemnvnntte 66, 564 47, 350 | 50, 350 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
titi in ae nth Dabs dndidied badd absabotaoebae sik Es - 480, 280 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_..................-.-- DGD Pla ncg edo ncatteceteuboe 
By Te is west ns shh ccmrthdde cpntpimeo 9, 963 6, 340 6, 610 
SE ch iil eats dsb ekibideddsotels 9, 672, 559 10, 261, 300 11, 100, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 








DIES, «dicts ccuhibbindtindthbdaimmenmbiiie seine $9, 800, 000 | $10, 320, 000 $11, 100, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, general administration, | 
eamese” 6 U. B. 0. FUR). .dddeccacaccncnsé Sib aes EE Sinn cetawencosns OR TERN iitdtbbncneea 
PE I on Seitce cctv icbedddsandenssoenit 9, 800,000 | 10, 261, 300 11, 100, 000 
Obligated ba!ance brought forward _-_-..........-.-..-.-.------ 1, 365, 423 877, 481 1, 341, 852 
Total budget authorizations available. .......-..-.-.---| 11, 165, 423 11, 138, 781 12, 441, 852 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 

Out of ourrent authorizations... ........................... 8, 922, 942 9, 019, 680 9, 756, 900 
Out of prior authorizations... ....4.....2050....-nnncnsesses 1, 226, 056 777, 249 1, 187, 892 
TORR CIN ik veins énttencidsdesisetcncatiiods 10, 148, 998 9, 796, 929 10, 944, 792 

Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) _................----- 7G 12... Jenene esaasne 
Fark: Acementisk lenah donidukde aiahiiianubeaetaced RD. fs stanl dL eeniewenie ded 
Obligated balance carried forward_.........-.....-.-.-.------- 877, 481 1, 341, 852 1, 497, 060 
— eee _ eee 
Tota] expenditures and balances.............-....--.-.- 11, 165, 423 11, 138, 781 12, 441, 852 














SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION Data 


Mr. Rooney. The next matter is to be found at page 80 of the com- 
mittee print. It is entitled “Salaries and Expenses, General Legal 
Activities.” 

The justifications with regard thereto are to be found at tab 3, 
beginning at page 1, which page we shall insert at this point in the 
record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Summary analysis of estimate 
Appropriation, 1957: 








ssi ccc ante ani beceinpvnlc meas sanien shnsihcta nasil aaah psdacnel lathe alain tii lel eee ee $10, 320, 000 
Transfer to “Salaries and expenses, general administration’’..__...--~ —58, 700 
Pe One | I css dinininititiimcatineiiiiatigusitilabiisisieiealniiig teitllatiialiencanitmataatialiaaiel 10, 261, 300 
Reductions (—): 
Reduction in average employment (Criminal Division) .__- $30, 500 
Reduction in overtime (Civil Division) .......-.-.__-___ 1, 500 
Reduction in transportation of things: 
SR, SG i stiincentisretielsashiapiieceeenniiehpeipalliianbialiinihy tied $1, 000 
SETCFORS BOCUIIES LAVIN Nc nctcimacmastanmas 100 
1,100 
FOUR citihuwaiicinlainiencannenpiine damit gibi be ened —33, 100 
Additions (+): 
Oe 3h CORO OE cha inciniitceeeoreseinn wltinainnaeneien 84, 750 
Retirement fund contributions (Public Law 854) ~~... 480, 280 


Cost of additional positions allowed in 1957 pro- 
jected on annual basis: 








ED «a  eitncicenttinasintnich: docesianbibniedeaabanbbiaiincebdhanibead $46, 750 
oo EES ES. 2, 9, 200 
— , 950 
OOD kittie actinic nsmaddabt abd tba plat anndtite +570, 980 
EE Th RG CII ein cette etecicecsatncptntataticeinennaeneme 537, 880 
Silas er SOUR ll i) tee 10, 799, 180 
MANNS TOR FOR ic chon scttntiendedathiushigéetitittebubstle taint 11, 100, 000 
PRORCENS: OTOP Willits ccccctcitiinnncimniioniammmincnmmnael 300, 820 
Facteuss: evel’ TOGT  apprepraetiOll. «2. ceded cee enue hn 780, 000 


Mr. Roonry. The total request for the Office of the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, the Tax Division, Criminal Division, Civil Division, Lands Divi- 
sion, Office of Legal Counsel, and Internal Security Division is in the 
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amount of $11,100,000 which would be an increase of $780,000 over 
the amount appropriated for these divisions for the current fiscal yea 

Of this amount $480,280 is for retirement fund contribution aks 
Public Law 854. 


Tax Division 
WITNESSES 


CHARLES K. RICE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Cc. GUY TADLOCK, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


The first subdivision under “Salaries and Expenses, General Legal 
Activities,” with which we shall concern ourselves this morning is the 
Tax Division, for which the amount of $1,859,220 is requested. This 
would be $92,830 over the 1958 base. 

At the outset, let me inquire whether the amount allotted by the 
Attorney General to the Tax Division for the current fiscal year is 
greater than the amount which was requested in the estimates sub- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committees of the Congress this time a 
year ago? 

Mr. Rice. No; it is less, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. It is my understanding that the amount of the budget 
estimate for the Tax Division presented in the past fiscal year was 
$1,707,435. Is that correct? 

Mr. Anpretta. As the bill finally passed Congress it was $1,693,830. 

Mr. Rooney. The amount I mentioned is the amount that you 
endeavored to justify before this committee a vear ago, and that is the 
amount you requested. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct / 

Mr. Anprerra. That is correct. The THlouse passed it with $1,- 
693,830. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at your base? How did you 
arrive at the figure $1,766, 390 now set forth at page 10 of the justifica- 
tions as the 1958 base / 

Mr. Burrs. By taking the $1,677,830, Mr. Chairman, and adding to 
that the excess over the 52-week base, contributions co the retirement 
fund. 

Mr. Roonry. What do those amount to? 

Mr. Burrs. $6.440, and $82,120. 

Mr. Roonry. It appears that the total of these three figures, to wit, 
$1,677,830, $6,440, and $82,120, is the exact amount set forth as the 
1958 base, to wit, $1,766,390. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Now, Mr. Assistant Attorney General Rice, do you have a general 
statement to make with regard to this requested appropriation ‘for the 
coming fiscal year / 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, I would like to review briefly some of the 
factors entering into our work which we think will support the 
justification. 








INCREASE IN NEW BUSINESS 


Last, year, when we were before this committee, we reviewed the 
trends in the tax field over a 10-year period, and we saw then that 
there had been a pretty steady increase in the amount of new business 
each year, with one exception, beginning in 1947, That was due, I 
think, to the fact that beginning in 1940 there was a substantial in- 
crease in taxes, the imposition of excess profits taxes, and a great deal 
of activity during the war, so that with the administrative time lag 
that was necessary to process these cases the real bulk of the litigs ation 
did not begin to reach the courts until 1947. Every year since then 
the receipts have increased with the exception of 1 year when there 
was a slight falloff. 

In 1956, the total receipts amounted to $4,821, which was the highest 
mark up to that time, and the first 6 months of 1957 show an increase 
over the first 6 months of 1956. We think it is reasonable to expect 
that that increase will continue for reasons that I would like to go 
into a little more detail in a few minutes, 


REDUCTION OF BACKLOG 


The bae klog of pending work also started to increase in 1947 as the 
work piled in faster than the existing personnel could handle it, and 
that increased from 2,200 in 1946, to 6,600 by the end of 1954, so that 
during that period the backlog tripled. 

By 1954, we were able to bri ing that steady increase in backlog vir- 
tually toa halt. The increase in that year was only 164 as compared 
to 1,101 in the previous year. 

In 1955, the Division effected a decrease in backlog of 560, which was 
ihe first decrease in backlog in a decade. 

You may remember that when we were here last year at this time 
we estimated that in the fiscal year 1956 we would e ttect a further de- 
crease in the backlog of approximately 1,000 cases and matters. I 
am able to report today that at the end of 1956 we made good on 
that estimate, and, in fact, slightly exceeded it. The decrease in back- 
log for fiscal 1956 amounted to : about 1,100 cases and matters. 

However, the backlog of tax cases, both civil and criminal, con- 
tinues to remain high, at a level something in excess of 5,000, and the 
amount of money involved in that litigation is increasing and now has 
reached the point where it is nearly up to $600 million. In other 
words, we have passed the half billion dollar mark. 


RELATION OF PERSONNEL INCREASES TO WORKLOAD INCREASES 


In terms of personnel we have had an increase since 1946 of approx- 
imately 70 pere ent, but the work handled by the Division has increased 
about 200 percent in the same period, and the amount of new business 
received has, as I just stated, about tripled over 1946. 


RESULTS ACHIEVED IN FISCAL 1956 


The year 1956, the fiscal year just closed, was in many respects one 
of the best years which the Division ever had. We cut the backlog 
of pending cases and matters by approximately 1,100. Our savings 
and recoveries amounted to about $67 million, which was a new high 


89842 n7 Py 
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for the Division, and double that of any other year except 1954 and 
1955. 

The number of criminal convictions, 719, was also a record for the 
Division. 

Measured by other criteria, work production was at an all-time 
high in 1956, Compared with 1952, personnel increased 45 percent, 
but the number of cases tried or argued increased 104 percent; the 
number of cases closed increased 89 percent; the number of compro- 
mise offers processed increased 55 percent; the amount of money saved 
or recovered increased 288 percent; and, finally, criminal prosecutions 
increased 75 percent. 


DELAYS IN PROCESSING OF LITIGATION 


One of the things which I would like to call to the attention of the 
committee, because it has been a matter of considerable concern to us, 
is the matter of reduction of delays in the processing of litigation. 
We have heard a great deal about the subject of delays in litig: ution 
generally. Perhaps the committee would be interested in hearing 
something about delays with reference to specific groups of cases. 

The delays in the tax field have been in years past a subject. of 
adverse comment among the bench and the bar, particularly with 
respect to delays in the filing of responsive pleadings and in the proc- 
essing of compromise offers. We have taken some definite steps in 
an effort to bring about a substantial improvement in that area. 

One of the steps was to form last January a Liaison Committee be- 
tween the Office of the Chief Counsel of the Internal Revenue Service 
and the Tax Division of the Department of Justice. That committee 
meets regularly every month, and reviews problems, many of them 
procedural, arising in cases on the civil side, with a view to expediting 
the handling of litigation and the processing of checks in payment 
of judgments that are recovered, to cut down interest, and things of 
that nature. 

We have also established within our own Division what we call a 
Litigation Control Unit, to which at the moment we have one man 
assigned. His function is to continuously review litigation to see what 
may be holding up particular blocks of cases and to determine in 
what ways litigation can be speeded; to make recommendations for 
improving procedures and to maintain very close liaison with the 
United States attorneys and with the Inter nal Revenue Service. 

Another step we have taken was to institute an inventory system 
of all compromise offers which are submitted to the Division so that 
we can determine at any given moment how long any one attorney 
has had any one compromise offer. By reviewin that every month, 
as we do, we are able to pinpoint sources of delay and to keep the 
offers moving much more rapidly than previously. 

We have also given a good deal of attention to the matter of exten- 
sions for filing of responsive pleadings. Back in 1953, the average 
number of extensions per case was in excess of two. By following 
that very closely, and limiting the number of such extensions, we have 
reduced it now to 0.2 per case. 

Another step we have taken is, wherever possible, to have tax calen- 
dars set in various district courts; that is, to have a group of cases 
set for trial in one particular week. In that way, we have been able 
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to dispose of cases in substantial blocks and save travel expense and 
time of attorneys waiting around for a case to be reached. 

We have also made increased use of pretrial procedures and have 
had considerable success in that way in eliminating cases that other- 
wise might have cluttered up the calendars for a long time to come. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASE OF ATTORNEY POSITIONS 


Turning to our present estimate and the small increase of approxi- 
mately 11 attorney positions which we are asking for 1958, the reasons 
for that are that we are faced, we think, with an almost certain in- 
crease in workload. We have had it every year for the last 10 years 
except one, 

We have at the present time a combination of high rates of taxation 
and peak business activity, which we think is almost certain to produce 
increased litigation in the tax field for some time to come. 

We are only just beginning to get the litigation arising out of the 
Korean war excess-profits tax law, and also out of the very extensive 
changes in the Internal Revenue Code, which were made in 1954. 
Those two laws themselves, we think, are going to produce a very 
substantial amount of litigation. 

On the criminal side, the Internal Revenue Service has indicated 
that they are greatly stepping up their activity. Last summer, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue was quoted as stating that they 
were going to take in that year a hard look at more than 4 million 
returns which would be twice the number that they had ever audited 
before, and come up with about 26,000 fraud investigations. 

So that means almost to a certainty that the number of criminal 
tax cases referred to the Department will be on the increase. The 
figures submitted show that the number of cases referred in the past 
year was an alltime high. The first 6 months of the current year 
show a sharp increase over the first 6 months of last year. 

So we think that for all of those various reasons we are faced almost 
certainly with a substantial increase in workload, both on the civil 
side and on the criminal side. 

In closing, we would lke to thank this committee for the support 
that it has given us in making personnel available to meet the substan- 
tial increase that has been going on for the last 10 years and the aid 
it has given us in meeting our responsibilities. 


MUCHE LOWER WORKLOAD 


Mr. Roonry. According to your own figures, it would appear that 
you handled fewer cases in 1956 fiseal year than you did the year before, 
that vou expect to handle substantially fewer cases in the current fiscal 
vear and you estimate that you will handle a substantially lower num- 
ber of cases in 1958 the coming fiscal year; is that correct? 

Mr. Rice. That is correct, assuming that we get the increase that 
we have asked for here. In other words, our aim is toward reduction 
of total workload. 

Mr. Rooney. The figures to which I refer are 11,318 cases in 1955, 
11,031 in 1956, 10,361 in the current 1957 fiscal year, and 10,194 in the 
coming year. Those are the correct figures, are they not ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. Now, I believe you said there were 733 convictions? 

Mr. Rice. 719. 

Mr. Roonry. That is 719. In the past fiscal year. How many 
other dispositions by way of acquittals, dismissals, and nolle prosses 
were there ? 

Mr. Rice. We have a table on that. Mr. Chairman, and we can sub- 
mit that for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. May we have it, please ? 

Mr. Rice. Here it is. 


BREAKDOWN OF CONVICTIONS AND ACQUITTALS IN TAX CASES 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point in the record insert the part of 
this statement, with regard to convictions and acquittals, 1953-56 fiscal 
years. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Convictions and acquiltals, 1953-56 fiscal years 


Other disposition 


Fiscal year Convictions 
Acquittals Dismissals Nolle prose- Total 
qui 
1956. 719 45 66 S 11Y 
1955 666 1s 1) 2 mw) 
1954__ 599 44 2t 8 7s 
1953 642 13 32 2 v7 


Mr. Roonry. Of the 719 convictions, how many of them were by 
way of pleas of guilty ? 

Mr. Taptock. I do not have that figure here, Mr. Chairman. We 
can get the figure. 

Mr. Rooney. To put it another way, can you tell us how many of 
these convictions were the result of cases which were actually tried / 

Mr. Rice. We have that breakdown, Mr. Chairman. I have seen 
the figures but, unfortunately, we do not have them with us. We 
can supply them to the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert at this point in the record 
the number of cases tried that resulted in verdicts of conviction in 
fiscal year 1956 as compared with fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Convictions 


Plea 585 600 
Trial 134 66 


Total 719 666 
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ITEMS OF INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1958 


Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record we shall insert page 12 of 
the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows :) 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 
The Tax Division estimates that $1,859,220 will be required to meet its needs 


for the fiscal year 1958. This exceeds the amount available for 1957 by $181,390. 
The items of increase follow : 


1. Excess of 52-week base______ ; ie er lee . $6, 440 
2: Additional ‘positions: (76) 22 do Sti ; , : _.. 81, 560 
S. Travel CXpeeeeiiiitun ite shove sol UL ie Seciprees Lisit : 000 
4, Communication services__..-__-___ Se el ae ee ie , 200 
5. Printing and reproduction__________~ sista ican tk on aca ee ae 3 000 
6. Dae, SPN LA = e. & ae ha 700 
7. Supplies and equipment__-_-_ blade eho d Se beds shh. Loves 1, 100 
8. Contributions to retirement funds wei wis LEGO De ls.) See 


The actual increase to the Division for the budget year is only $92,830, inas- 
much as $82,120 will be required as the Department’s contribution to the Civil 
Service retirement fund and $6,440 for the extra days pay required in 195s. 
Eliminating this item, a comparison of the 2 years follows: 


1957 1958 Increase 
Number Amount Numb Amount Number Amount 
Personal services (net 216.2 | $1, 501, 730 2927.5 | $1, 583, 290 11.3 $81, 560 
Litigation expenses 176, 100 187, 370 11, 270 
rotal 1, 677, 830 1, 770, 660 92, 830 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear that in connection with the requested 
increase In the amount of $92,830, $81,560 would be for personal ser\ 
ices and $11,270 for litigation expenses. 

What are the details with regard to each of these amounts / 


ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL 


Mr. Rice. Eleven attorneys and four clerical positions. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the grades and compensation involved ¢ 

Mr. ‘Taptock. I can give you that, Mr. Chairman, if you want. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us have it, please. 

Mr. Taptock. On page 19 of the justifications, there is a break- 
down 

Mr. Roonry. Did you say 11 and 4? 

Mr. Taptock. It is 10 and 5. However, on page 19 of the justifica- 
tions, there is a breakdown of ‘the present staff and the request for in- 
crease. It shows that 5 of the new positions are planned for trial see- 
tion, 8 for criminal, and 2 for appellate. The grades of those posi 
tions are 2 grade 14’s, 3 grade 13’s— 

Mr. Roonry. What is the amount involved in those ? 

Mr. Taprocx. It is the opening salary of the grade. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that, but I am trying to get concisely : 
this point in the record exactly what you are as sking for. In ease the 
committee were to decide to allow part of your requested increase, we 
would want to know what this request is made up of moneywise. 
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Mr. Tapiock. ‘Two positions in grade 14, $20,640; 3 positions in 
grade 13, $26,970; 5 positions in grade 7, $22,625. That accounts 
for the attorney positions, the 10 attorney positions. 

Then 5 stenographic or clerical positions in grade GS-4, $17,075. 

Mr. Roonry. If my mathematics are correct, I have the amount as 
$87,310 instead of $81,560. 

Mr. Tavtock. I think the figure is a net figure. On page 12 we 
show the net increase and that is why we say 11.5 instead of 15 
positions. 

The actual money requested from the committee is $81,560. Also, 
$11,270 for litigation expenses, $5,000 for travel, $1,200 for communi- 
cation services, $3,000 for printing and reproduction, and $700 for 
contractual services, and $1,100 for supplies and equipment. 

There is an average increase for each of those miscellaneous items of 
about 7 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well, with regard to this substantial re- 
quest for 15 additional employees, if we had some sort of chart show- 
ing the number of people in the Tax Division from fiscal years 1953 
to 1958 inclusive. 

Do you have that information available at the moment ? 

Mr. Taprtock. I do not have it for total people. I have it only 
for attorneys. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the facts with regard to attorneys? 

Mr. Taptock. 1953 was your first vear, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

May [I look at this, please ? 

Mr. Tapiock. This is the chart showing by sections the number 
of attorneys on duty for the year 1952 on through, with the estimate 
for 1958. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record the state- 
ment with regard to legal personnel by sections. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Tar Division, legal personnel by sections 


Section | 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Supervisory 11 | 13 13 | 12 lf 16 16 
Appellate 19 22 | 23 22 2 25 26 
Compromise 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Criminal } 10 | 14 16 15 20 19 25 
Trial 42 53 57 53 59 59 62 

Total 87 108 15 108 126 125 135 
Clerical 80 95 9% 95 97 100 105 


Mr. Rooney. Of course, over these years you also had an increase 
in clerical help, so will you please see that there is added to this for 
insertion in the record the figures with regard to those clerical 
increases ¢ 

SPECIAL ATTORNEYS 


Ilow much of the amount of $800,000 for special attorneys does the 


Tax Division receive / 

Mr. Ricr. $150,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Those people would be in addition to the legal positions 
set forth on the chart that was just inserted in the record, would they 


not? 
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Mr. Rice. Yes. You may remember that the committee recom- 
mended that the Tax Division receive all of that $300,000 last year, 
all of the $100,000 which this committee appropriated. Then within 
the Department it was finally split between us and the Civil Division. 

Mr. Roonry. You did not do too well? 

Mr. Rice. We did better than we did the year before. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Rice. 


CRIMINAL DtIvIston 
WITNESSES 


WARREN OLNEY III, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

JOHN C. AIRHART, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Rooney. The next division with which we shall concern our- 
selves is the Criminal Division. This appears beginning at page 26 
of the justifications. The 1958 request is in the amount of $1,574,640. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


We shall insert at this point in the record the workload data at page 
42 of the justifications and, following that, the workload data with 
regard to the various sections cont: ained at pages 29, 33, 35, 39, and 41 
thereof. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Recapitulation 


Actual Estimated 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
Cases or matters: 

Pending beginning of year 582 163 284 337 
Received : 4, 702 4, 786 5, 208 5, 373 
Terminated 4, 821 4, O65 5, 155 | 5, 330 
Pending end of year 463 284 337 380 


' Not reduction in actual workload, but revision in statistical reporting. 


Caseload, Appeals and Research Section 


Actual Estimated 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Pending beginning of year__. 24 22 27 25 
Received __- 619 653 650 650 
Terminated. . tall 621 648 652 650 
99 7 D4 oF 


Pending end of year... 22 27 2 25 
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Caseload, Administrative Regulations Section 


Actual Estimated 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
. ; | 

Pending beginning of year__.__- = ’ 148 194 117 117 
Received...._..- ae 2, 878 | 2, 881 2, 928 2, 953 
Terminated __._.__- eS in Seas 2, 832 | 2, 958 2, 928 2, 950 
Pending end of year. ie 194 | 117 117 | 120 

j j | 


Caseload, General Crimes Section 


Actual Estimated 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Pending beginning of year_- 80 17 | 14 14 
Received __. 948 795 900 980 
Terminated 981 | S28 900 980 
Pending end of year 47 14 14 14 


Caseload, Fraud Section 


Actual Estimated 
' 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Pending beginning of year--. 0 25 5 
Received _. 278 | 450 500 
Terminated 253 420 180) 
Pending end of year-_- 25 55 75 


Fraud Section, established Oct. 1, 1955 


Caseload, trial staff 


Actual Estimated 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Pending beginning of year 106 5S 34 34 
Received... 39 28 40 4) 
Terminated 87 52 40) 10 
Pending end of year 58 34 34 34 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Olney, with 
regard to your request for appropriations for the coming fiscal year? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Otney. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In a nutshell, what we are re- 
questing, as compared with last year, in effect and in fact, had it not 
been for the legislation requiring additional retirement fund contri- 
butions, we would be asking for a cut. We are absorbing a con- 
siderable amount of the additional expense of the retirement in- 
crease, but it leaves us with a request for an increase over the figure 
we had last year of $52,340. 
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I can outline roughly what the activities of the Division have been 
and will be. 

Crimes within Federal jurisdictions are increasing, but so are 
prosecutions and convictions. Federal court backlogs in criminal 

cases are decreasing as the result. 

The intensive Department- wide program to assist in eliminating 
congestion in the Federal courts by reducing the backlog of pending 
Government cases has been strikingly suce essful as to criminal cases. 
The total number pending on June 30, 1956, was 7,341 which is 1,604 
fewer than were pending the previous fiscal year. This figure for the 
close of the fiscal year was the lowest number of pending criminal 
cases since June 13, 1889, when some 7,212 criminal cases were listed 
as pending. Of the total number of criminal cases then pending 70.6 
percent were in a triable status and 29.4 percent were in a fugitive 
status or otherwise not under the control of the Department. Of the 
triable cases, 82.1 percent had been in the same status less than 6 
months, and 91 percent less than 1 year. The total number of triable 
criminal cases pending on November 30, 1956, was 6,237 

The drive against labor racketeering continued with great effective- 
ness during 1956. There were 14 labor racketeering convictions dur- 
ing the year, and there are now pending 30 indictments against 60 
defendants. 

These cases have come about through the wholehearted cooperation 
and coordination of Federal investigative agencies and grand juries, 
Department attorneys, United States attorneys, and local law enforce- 
ment. That cooperation will continue until such racketeering infes- 
tations of labor are no longer the major problem which now exists. 

Civil rights enforcement has brought to us in the past year many 
pressing and difficult problems in the civil and criminal fields. Also, 
as is the case in any election year, election fraud complaints and 
voter complaints have been numerous. 

Congressional lobbying resulted in 1956 in one of our significant 
cases which produced the first final convictions ever obt: tined under 
the Lobbying Act. 

On February 3, Senator Francis Case in a speech on the floor of the 
Senate, said that a $2,500 campaign contribution had been offered him 
on a basis which led him to believe it was intended to influence his vote 
on the then pending natural-gas bill. Both the Senate and the FBI 
investigated, and a grand jury indicted John M. Neff, Elmer Patman, 
and the Superior Oil Co. for violations of the Lobbying Act 

On pleas of guilty to violating the Lobbying Act, Neff and Patman 
were each given 1 year suspended sentences and $2,500 fines, and 
Superior Oil Co. was fined $10,000, 

The vear 1956 brought notable achievements in the field of denatu- 
ralization. Courts of appeal decisions were obtained sustaining the 
denaturalization of Vito Genovese, a well-known racketeer: Stanislaw 
Nowak, an alleged Communist and former Michigan State senator; 
Rebecca Maisenberg, who allegedly has held important positions in the 
Communist Party; and C armelo Montalbano, who is serving a life 
term for murder. The Supreme Court declined to review the court of 
appeals judgment affirming the denaturalization decree against Detroit 
gangster Pietro Corrado. 

Denaturalization proceedings were successfully concluded in the 
Southern District of California against Joseph Stacher, who was a 
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art of the old “Third-ward mob” of Newark, N. J. Stacher engaged 
in illicit liquor and narcotics rackets and has been a part of gambling 
rackets in various parts of the United States. 

The United States District Court for the Northern District of Illi- 
nois ordered the cancellation of the naturalization of Anthony Paul 
Minerich, official of the “Nardoni Glasnik,” a publication which has 
followed the Communist line. 

Denaturalization proceedings were instituted in the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois against the reputed racketeer Paul DeLucia, commonly 
known as Paul the waiter. 

Of the thousands of 1956 cases involving “moonshining” and distri- 
bution of non-tax-paid spirits, which were prosecuted successfully in 
the courts, one case was varticularly notable in that it demonstrated 
that the enforcement of Federal laws may have side results as impor- 
tant as the suppression of the Federal offense itself. In one area of 
South Carolina law enforcement was at a very low ebb due to the 
venality of the sheriff and his deputies, the prosecuting attorney, and 
even some local magistrates. Unfortunately for them, however, they 
combined forces to engage in the manufacture and distribute of “moon- 
shine” on a large scale. The vigilant efforts of the Treasury agents 
and the courageous tactics of the Federal prosecutor resulted in the 
conviction of over 20 defendants, including the sheriff. 2 of his depu- 
ties, and 2 magistrates. Considered 1 of the ringleaders, the sheriff 
received a sentence of 7 years. 

We also intensified, during the year, our efforts to protect the public 
against the ever-present multitude of swindlers who by wire, mail, 

radio, television, securities sales, and every other means, steal millions 
senate, In one field alone, that of frauds under the National Housing 
Act, 395 persons and firms were indicted in 1956 and about 175 have 
already been sentenced. 


TRANSFER OF TRIAL MATTERS TO DISTRICT ATTORNEYS IN THE FIELD 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to the number of 
cases being handled by district attorneys in the field as compared with 
the situation heretofore ? 

Mr. Otney. You mean in contrast to those handled by the Trial 
Section of the Department? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. I understand you have been trying to cut down 
on the work here in Washington in the Criminal Division by having 
the district attorneys handle more cases independently than they 
have heretofore. Is that an accurate statement ? 

Mr. Otney. That isan accurate statement. It has had this effect. 

The number of trial matters tried by the Criminal Division in Wash- 
ington has gone steadily down. The cases that heretofore might have 
been tried from Washington have been tried by the United States 
attorneys. 

Although that is true, the total number, it has resulted in an in- 
crease in the total number of cases tried in the United States attorneys’ 
offices, but they have been sufficiently active so that the backlog of 
cases has gone down to not an alltime low but to the lowest figure since 
1889. 
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The net result is that, although we have more cases and they are 
being handled, more of them directly, by the United States attorneys, 
their dispatch is far more efficient than it used to be. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any figures with regard to this? 

Mr. OLNry. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Where would they be found ? 

Mr. Ouney. Some of them were in this prepared statement that I 
just read. It is in the second paragraph. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not believe that covers what I had in mind. I 
am trying to find the comparison with regard to cases handled by the 
district attorneys independently as compared with the situation here- 
tofore. 

Mr. Anpretra. We will have those figures when we take up the 
United States attorneys and will give you that complete report. 


CASELOAD OF TRIAL STAFF, 1955-56 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement with regard to the number of 
cases actually tried by the Criminal Division over a period of, let us 
say, 3 years? By that, I mean cases other than where there were 
pleas of guilty. 

Mr. OLxey. On page 41 of our justifications, there is some of the 
information on the caseload of the trial staff in the Criminal Division 
for 1955 and 1956. 

In our previous justifications, in earlier years, the caseload of the 
trial staff, of course, appears each time. 

Mr. Roonry. When you set the figures as shown at page 41 of _ 
justifications—to wit, 87 cases terminated in 1955, 52 terminated i 
1956, and an expectation of 40 to be terminated in fiscal years 1957 
and 1958—that figure represents the total of the cases actually on 
trial? 

Mr. Outney. That is right, by lawyers assigned to the trial staff. 

Mr. Rooney. From the Criminal Division ? 

Mr. Ouney. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. These would not. then. include cases where there was 
a plea of guilty at the beginning of the trial ? 

Mr. Ouxry. Not at the beginning of the trial. Of course, some- 
times, as you know, pleas of guilty may be entered during the course 
of the trial. 

Also there are cases where all of the preparation for trial is 
undertaken and where, on the day of the trial, the defendants may 
come in and enter a plea of guilty. 


BREAKDOWN OF CONVICTIONS BY VERDICTS AND PLEAS 


Mr. Roonry. Can you tell us with regard to the figure of 52 cases 
actually tried in 1956, how many of these resulted in convictions or 
acquittals ¢ 

Mr. Otney. Surely. We can get the information for you. We do 
not have it here. 

Mr. Rooney. Would vou be so kind as to insert that information 
with regard to fiscal years 1955 and 1956, showing the number of con- 
victions and of those—you said all of them were by way of trial 
how many by way of verdicts and how many by way of pleas? 
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Then with regard to other dispositions, show the number of cases 
which resulted in acquittals, dismissals, and nolle pros and the total 
thereof. 

Mr. Ounery. Very well. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Fiscal year 1955 

Abrams, A. (Gannon case): Investigation conducted; indictment returned ; 
case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Altmeyer, Barezak, and Baysek: Barezak pleaded nolo contendere after first 
day of trial. Baysek convicted. Altmeyer pleaded guilty after investigation. 
Baysek conviction affirmed by court of appeals. 

American Die & Instrument Works et al.: American Die and Instrument con- 
victed. Wm. BE. Schmidt acquitted. Charles F. Schmidt convicted. Appeal 
handled by United States attorney. 

American Overseas Tanker Corporation: Pleaded guilty after return of in- 
dictment. 

American Pacific Steamship Co. et al.: Indictment dismissed as to corporation 
and all defendants. 

American Pacific Steamship Co. and Robert A. Murphy: Indictment dismissed 
on grounds of venue. 

American Tramp Shipping Development Corp. & U. S. Waterways Corp.: 
Investigation. Transferred to Civil Division. A. G. approved acceptance of 
offer in compromise. 

Analytical Design (Gannon case): Investigation conducted; indictment re- 
turned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Barczak, Stanley J.: Conviction. 

Berlitz School of Languages: Investigation conducted; indictment returned; 
case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Bianchi, Carl, et al., No. 27588 (2): Conviction. (Carl Bianchi, L. A. Thomp- 
son, and William Poster then filed separate notice of appeal.) 

Bianchi, Carl—Appeals No. 15045: Conviction affirmed. Certiorari denied. 

Bogar, Wm. J. (Floriad bombing case) : Court dismissed indictment. 

Booth, John P., Hardy J. Owen, and John L. Cogdill: Booth acquitted. Owen 
and Cogdill convicted. Affirmed by court of appeals. 

Caplan, Nathan, and Alfred J. Nitsche (Crucible Steel): Investigation con- 
ducted ; indictment returned; case referred to United States attorney's office. 

Caplan, Samuel: Investigation conducted ; indictment returned; case referred 
to United States attorney’s office. 

Carver Village Bombing (Florida bombing): Investigation conducted; indict- 
ment returned ; case referred to United States attorney's office. 

Casey, Jos. E., E. S. Klein, J. C. Holmes: Indictment returned. Dismissed on 
motion of Government. 

Cassidy and Nitsche (Crucible Steel) : Investigation conducted; indictment re- 
turned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Chinese Lobby: Dismissed after investigation. 

Christoffel, Harold Roland: Conviction. Affirmed by court of appeals. Cer- 
tiorari denied. 

Clay County (Ky.) case: Mistrial (hung jury). 

Columbia Metal & Scrap Iron Co., Ine. (Crucible Steel) : Investigation con- 
ducted; indictment returned; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Compania Internacional de Vapores, Ltd.: Pleaded guilty after return of in- 
dictment. 

Conscientious Objector investigation: Transferred to internal security section. 

Craven, Clarence P. (Gannon case) Perjury case: Investigation conducted; 
indictment returned; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Craven, Clarence P. (Gannon case) Conspiracy case: Investigation conducted; 
indictment returned; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Delaware Tanker Corp.: Pleaded guilty after return of indictment. 

DeRoose, James McH. (Gannon ease) : Pleaded guilty after indictment. 

DeRosier, Geo. H. (Florida bombing): Conviction. Affirmed by court of ap- 
peals. Certiorari denied. 

Doyle, Paul V. & Lloyd Cosgrove: Conviction. Appealed. Thereafter handled 
by the United States attorney as court of appeals granted appellants’ petition 
for rehearing. 
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Elam Shipping Corp. et al.: Plea of nolo contendere by corporation after ar- 
raignment; dismissed as to defendant Pandelis A. Margaronis. 

Erie Basin Metal Products Co.: (Outgrowth of May-Garsson case; was re- 
ferred to general crimes section). 

Essential Research, Inc. (Gannon case) : Investigation conducted; indictment 
returned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Fragala, Louis (Gannon case) : Investigation conducted ; indictment returned ; 
case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Forest, et al. (Smith Act case) : Transferred to internal security section. 

Gannon, Edgar Thos. et al.: Investigation conducted; indictment returned: 
case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Hanna, Sam (Neutrality Act) : Dismissed—Hanna out of United States. 

Hart, Emmet (Florida bombing) : Indictment dismissed by court. 

Hulahan, Paul H., No. 27582 (1): Conviction. Affirmed by court of appeals. 

Icardi, Aldo, and Karl LoDolce: Transferred from trial section to internal 
security section, 

Itin, Thomas, et al.: Indicted. Judge granted motion for judgment of acquittal 
of all defendants. 

Judah, Robert L. (Florida bombing) : Indictment dismissed by court. 

Kammerer, Alfred W. (Gannon case): Pleaded guilty after indictment. 

Klearman, Ervin, and Robert Dale Stratton: Grand jury investigation. There- 
after handled by United States attorney’s office. 

Kulukundis, Manuel E.: Indictment dismissed. 

Lee School of Trade and Alfred Weinberg: Dismissed by court. 

Lieb Bros. Construction Co.: Investigation for grand jury—referred to United 
States attorney’s office. 

Long, Leonard, and Federick D’A Carpenter: Tried. Acquitted by jury. 

Lopiparo, Anthony: Affirmed by court of appeals. 

McMennamy, T. J. (Florida bombing) : Indictment dismissed by court. 

Maas, Edwin J.: Indictment dismissed by Government. 

Manning, Simon Smith: Investigation conducted; indictment returned; case 
referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Marienfeld, Arthur H., and Mar Meat Co., Ine. : Conviction. 

Marino, Albert J. (Crucible Steel) : Investigation conducted; indictment re- 
turned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Mason, Thad L.: Closed by Department after investigation. 

Mayock, Welburn Franklin: Investigation conducted; closed by Department 
concluding prosecution not warranted. 

Miele, Frank (Gannon case): Investigation conducted; indictment returned; 
case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Morton, Glen (Florida bombing) : Indictment dismissed by court. 

Nelson, Chas. A., et al.: Nelson and 5 others pleaded guilty after trial had 
been underway for over 2 weeks. Indictments dismissed (moved by Govern- 
ment) as to Ruby Geary and Shirley McCoy. 

Newins, Harvey B.: Investigation conducted ; referred to United States attor- 
ney’s office. 

North American Shipping and Trading Co.: Pleaded guilty after return of 
indictment, 

Orwick, Glen (Florida bombing) : Court dismissed indictment. 

Pezas, Apostolos K. and Nicos C. Los: Investigation for United States attor 
ney’s office, southern district of New York. 

Philadelphia Marine Corp.: Acquittal. 

Quinn, T. Vincent—Eastern District of New York: Indictment returned. Dis 
missed. (Handled by United States attorney’s office after return of indict- 
ment); Southern District of New York: Indictment returned. Dismissed. 
(Handled by United States attorney’s office after return of indictment). 
Resiner, Harvey (Florida bombing) : Indictment dismissed by court. 

Reith Riley Construction Co., et al.: All pleaded guilty after indictment. 

Rofe, Charles Y.: No bill returned by grand jury. 

Rose, Maurice: Conviction. Reversed by Court of Appeals. 

Roosevelt, Mills, et al.: Jury acquitted 1 defendant, failed to agree on 8 others 
Criminal phase closed. 

Russell, Helen (Florida bombing): Investigation conducted; indictment re- 
turned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Schumacher, Lee B.: Convicted. Affirmed by Court of Appeals. Certiorari 
denied. 
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Scofield, Frank: Trial began—Judge entered judgment of acquittal on all 
counts but land 5. Dismissed remaining counts. 

St. Peter and St. Paul Catholic Church, Miami (Florida bombing) : Investi- 
gation conducted; indictment returned; case referred to United States attor- 
ney’s office. 

Steiner, S. Maxwell (District of Columbia): Mistrial (hung jury). Reset 
but dismissed after conviction of Steiner in District of Maryland. 

Steiner, S. Maxwell (District of Maryland) : Convicted on first 2 counts of 
4-count information. Acquitted an last two counts. 

Tanz, Norman M.: Investigation. Transferred to Tax Division. 

Technical Manuals (Gannon case): Investigation conducted; indictment re- 
turned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Transfuel Corp. and Drystrans, Inc.: Investigation. Referred to Adminis- 
trative Regulations Section. 

United Tanker Co.: Directed verdict of acquittal on ground venue not in 
district. 

Walker, Clovis D. and Loutfy Mansour: Acquittal as to Walker. Dismissed 
as to Mansour. 

Warner Tool Design, Inc. (Gannon case): Investigation conducted; indict- 
ment returned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Westmoreland and Fayette County election cases: Investigation conducted: 
indictment returned; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Windsor Navigation Co., Inc.: Investigation. No action recommended. 

Wright, G. H.: Reviewed. Referred back to United States attorney. 

Young, Herschel: Conviction. Reversed by Court of Appea!s. 

Total number of cases: 87. 

Fiscal year 1956 

Anderson, William H., No. 27587 (1): Investigation conducted; indictment 
returned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Andrews School of Watchmaking: No bill returned by grand jury. 

Anthracite Trade Schools: No bill returned by grand jury. 

Berra, Lou: Convicted ; affirmed by court of appeals. 

Bias, Richard M., doing business as Southeastern Contracting Co.: Bias 
pleaded guilty after return of indictment. 

Bianchi, Carl, No. 27571 (3): Investigation conducted; indictment returned ; 
case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Bianchi, Carl, No. 27590 (1): Investigation conducted; indictment returned ; 
case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Bianchi, Carl, No. 27594 (2): Investigation conducted; indictment returned ; 
case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Bianchi, Carl, No. 27591 (2): Convicted; affirmed by court of appeals; cer 
tiorari denied by Supreme Court. 

Bradford Beauty Academy: No bill returned by grand jury. 

Brown and Gibbons: Investigation conducted; indictment returned: Case 
referred to United States attoney’s office. 

Callanan, Lawrence, et al., No. 27761 (2): Convicted; affirmed by court of 
appeals ; certiorari denied by Supreme Court. 

Callanan, Lawrence, No. 2818: Investigation conducted; indictment returned ; 
case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Callanan, Lawrence, No. 27583 (2): Investigation conducted; indictment 
returned; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Callanan, Lawrence, No. 27589 (3): Investigation conducted; indictment 
returned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Callanan, Lawrence, No. 27705 (3): Investigation conducted; indictment 
returned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office 

Cedar Hill Construction Co.: Investigation conducted ; closed on recommenda 
tion of United States attorney. 

Christianson, Elmo, and Herman Pastor: Conviction of both defendants; 
affirmed by court of appeals; certiorari denied. 

Citizens National Bank of Orlando, Fla.: Investigation conducted; closed on 
recommendation of United States attorney. 

Dale, Even R. and James Bateman, No. 18138: Investigation conducted; in 
dictment returned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Dale and Thompson: Investigation conducted ; indictment returned; case re- 
ferred to United States attorney’s office. 
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HKiland, Ernest (Booker Homes, Inc.): Investigation conducted; closed on 
recommendation of United States attorney. 

Femmer, Owen, No. 27548 (3): Investigation conducted ; indictment returned ; 
case referred to United States attorney. 

Fenwick Beauty School (GI): Investigation conducted ; indictment returned ; 
case referred to United States attorney. 

Fine Arts School of Sewing (GI): No bill returned by grand jury. 

Fordom Trading Corp.: Investigation conducted; closed without criminal 
prosecution—referred to Civil Division. 

Gretske, Harry, et al.: Dismissal, following Supreme Court decision on stat- 
ute of limitations. 

Harris, Robert M., and Ralph W. Moore et al (lobby case): Plea of nolo con- 
tendere by defendant National Farm Committee after setting of trial date; 
Government dismissed as to Moore; court then found corporation, National 
Farm Committee, not guilty. 

Higgins, Peter R., Sr., and Henry Schmidt, No. 27592 (3): Investigation con- 
ducted ; indictment returned ; case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Hulahan, Paul, et al.: Investigation conducted; indictment returned; case re- 
ferred to United States attorney’s office. 

Keyser, Robb N., et al.: Ignoramus voted by grand jury. 

Lowry, R. C., Hudson Painting Co., et al—Lowry and Sullivan: Lowry con- 
victed on 2 counts; Sullivan acquitted; Lowry and Minte: First indictment 
defective. Dismissal moved by Government; granted. Minte not reindicted. 
Lowry convicted. 

Martis Steamship Corp. et al.: Corporation pleaded guilty after motions 
denied for dismissal and bill of particulars. 

Mosley, John, and City Bank of Washington (D. C.): Investigation conducted ; 
closed on recommendation of United States attorney. 

Mulder, Raymond B., et al. (Des Moines jury tampering case) : Conviction, 

N. O. L. Housing Association et al.: Investigation conducted; closed on rec- 
ommendation of United States attorney. 

Onassis, Aristoteles S., and six corporations and other individual defendants: 
After return of indictment, the six corporations pleaded guilty to all counts in 
which they were named; indictment then dismissed re individual defendants 
(civil settlement for $7 million). 

Pegor Steamship Corp. et al.: Investigated for possible criminal prosecution. 
Concluded none warranted. Transferred to Civil Division. 

Pittston Joint Vocational School (GI): No bill returned by grand jury. 

Postal Employees Union Officials: Ignoramus voted by grand jury. 

Poster, William, No. 27720 (3) : Investigation conducted ; indictment returned ; 
case referred to United States attorney office. 

Poster, William, No. 27593 (1): Investigation conducted ; indictment returned ; 
case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Poster, William, No. 15047: Conviction on indictment No. 27588 (2) affirmed 
by court of appeals. Certiorari denied. 

Powell, Clyde, et al.: Conviction. Reversed by court of appeals. 

Seatrade Corporation of New York et al.: Plea of nolo contendere after return 
of indictment. 

Scoblick, James Paul, et al.: Conviction. Affirmed by court of appeals. 

Thomas, William M.: Ignoramus voted by grand jury. 

Thompson, L. A., No. 2819: Investigation conducted; indictment returned; 
case referred to United States attorney’s office. 

Thompson, L. A., No. 15046: Conviction on indictment No. 27588 (2) affirmed 
by court of appeals. Certiorari denied. 

Veritas Steamship Corp., Inc., et al.; Manuel E. Kulukundis and Demetrius 
Dritsas: Plea of nolo contendere by the corporation after return of indictment; 
indictment dismissed as to individual defendants. 

Weibert, Peter R., No. 27585 (3): Investigation conducted; indictment re- 
turned ; case referred to United States attorneys’ office. 

Weinberg, Alfred L. and Morgan Bird: Convicted. Affirmed by court of 
appeals. Certiorari denied. 

Total number o. cases: 52. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONNEL IN CRIMINAL DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. The total number of people you presently have in the 
Criminal Division is how many? That is, how many lawyers and how 
many clerks were handling these 52 cases terminated in 19564 

Mr. Arruart. The trial staff has 8 lawyers and the clerical staff 5. 

Mr. Roonry. And the total number of lawyers and clerks with re- 
gard to the overall operations of the Criminal Division ? 

Mr. ArRH ART. Wehav >a total authorized number of positions of 115 
attorneys and 97 clerical, a total of 212. 

Mr. Rooney. How many did you actually have on the roll as of 
December 31, 1956? 

Mr. Arruart. I believe we had 191. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Cievencer. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We shall now recess and reconvene at 10:30 on Monday morning. 





Monpay, January 28, 1957. 
OFFICE OF SOLIcrroR GENERAL 
WITNESS 
J. LEE RANKIN, SOLICITOR GENERAL 


Mr. Roonry. The next item under “Salaries and Expenses, General 
Legal Activities,” to which we shall direct our attention is that for the 
Office of the Solicitor General, which appears at tab 3, beginning at 
page 3 thereof. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 3, 5, and 6. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 
$324, 630 

349, 630 


25, OOO 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The Solicitor General estimates that $849,630 will be required to meet his 
needs for the fiscal year 1958. This exceeds the funds available for 1957 by 
$36,460. 

The items of increase are: 


1. Excess of 52-week base____________. ; : $S00 
2. Printing and reproduction : iu 25, 000 
3. Retirement fund contributions___ 5 10, 660 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The only material increase requested, other than “Contribution to retirement 
fund” is to meet an anticipated increase in the printing of briefs and records 
in re appeals to the Supreme Court which cannot in any way be controlled. 

The cost of printing of Supreme Court briefs has steadily increased since 
1954 as follows: 


ee ph Se shetareie $76, 825 
1955 eee Be: See os : 90, OS1 


1956 .- pik a ac saa eats ‘ 112, 254 
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It is anticipated that the full impact of the progress in cutting into the back- 
logs in the lower courts will be felt in this division during the fiscal year 1958, 
and that we will need an increase of $25,000 for the printing of briefs and records 
in Supreme Court cases. 

Workload data 


Actual Estimated 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Supreme Court: 
Cases or matters 
Pending beginning of year 70 82 91 o4 OF 
Received 425 467 AS4 600 600 
Terminated 413 158 581 600 600 
Pending end of year S82 91 94 04 94 
(The above figures relate to Government 
cases only.) 
Other activities 
Appellate determinations made by the Solicitor 
General’s office 1,112 1, 061 1, 043 1, 150 1, 150 
Certiorari determinations made by the Solicitor 
General’s office 419 473 514 500 500 
Miscellaneous recommendations passed on in 
the Solicitor General’s office. 60 64 s4 75 75 
Total cases or matters_ - 2, O86 2, 147 2, 316 2, 419 2, 419 


Mr. Roonry. Page 5 indicates that there is a requested increase in 
the amount of $25,000 over the 1958 base for printing and repro- 
duction. 

Mr. Rankin, do you have a general statement to make in regard to 
this? 

Mr. Ranxin. Yes. The work of the Solicitor General I presume 
vou are acquainted with, and the functions of the Office. 

Mr. Rooney. After these many years, I think we are. 

Mr. Rankin. The only thing that I would like to comment on then 
is the additional $25,000. I assume that the $10,660 for the retire- 
ment fund needs no special comment. It is in accordance with the 
statutory requirements. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 


INCREASED COST OF PRINTING OF BRIEFS AND RECORDS 


Mr. Rankin. In view of the workload that we have been experienc- 
ing, and the general increase in our business, the $25,000 is the best 
estimate we can make in regard to the additional probable cost for 
records and printing of briefs we will encounter. It is difficult to 
iInake it exact, as you can probably appreciate. We did the best we 
could in arriving at that estimate. 

Mr. Roonry. How much did you spend for this purpose in the fiscal 
year L955 4 

Mr. Anprerra. $90,081. 

Mr. Rooney. Actually ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was actually expended in 1956? 

Mr. Anprerra. $112,254. 

Mr. Rankin. We did not pay for the Du Pont record. That record 
alone cost $60,000. That was the record presented to the Supreme 
Court. 


S9R42 » 
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ALLOCATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS FOR PRINTING IN 1957 


Mr. Roonry. How much has been allocated for the purpose of 
printing and reproduction in the fiscal year 1957, the current fiscal 
year ? 

Mr. Burts. $112,000. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of that has been expended to date? 

Mr. Anpretra. I do not have that. They are running a consider- 
able deficit in their printing allotment this year. I will get that 
figure and put it in the record. 

Mr. Roonry. Please do so. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Obligations as of the close of business December 31, 1956, aggregated $32,022.19. 
PAYMENT OF COST OF RECORD IN DU PONT CASE 


Mr. Rooney. In which fiscal year was the money expended in con- 
nection with the Du Pont case? 

Mr. Rankin. I want to make that clear. The Solicitor General 
did not pay for the cost of that record. The Antitrust Division had 
to pay forit. There are cases of original action, United States against 
Louisiana and Arizona against ¢ ‘alifornia and a number of other cases 
that we have. The other divisions do not pay for the cost of those 
records and we have to stand it in this office. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions / 


ABSENCE OF ANY DECREASES IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Sikes. I note, Mr. Solicitor, that you anticipate an increase in 
expenditures of $36,460, and I note that the increases generally ap 
pear to be due to legislation. But I do not see anything to show items 
where decreases are to be made in expenditures. 

The Congress would welcome items for less spending. Not only 
would this show economy, but it would show your desire to follow 
the President’s statement that he wants the budget cut. 

Would you contribute something to this by suggesting areas where 
cuts have been made in the past year, or now can be made? 

Mr. Rankry. Congressman, I would like to, but our office is a small 
oflice. We have to obtain the benefit of the help of the appellate 
sections of the divisions and lawyers throughout the various inde- 
pendent agencies of the Government to get our work done now. The 
work has been increasing for each year for some 5 years now. We 
have had no additional personnel included in our budget to handle it. 
The men are working Saturdays and Sundays and long hours at the 
present time. In fact, it is a workload which is unreasonable for 
our staff. I am sure if the rest of the Government is run on the kind 
of budget and basis that ours is it will be a very tight budget. 

Mr. Srkes. You subscribe to the desirability of some cuts but you 
think they can best be taken in other offices / 

Mr. Rankin. I would like to have them here, if I knew any place 
to do it. 

Mr. SrKes. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger / 

Mr. CLEVENGER. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Rankin. 
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LANDS DIvIsION 


WITNESSES 


PERRY W. MORTON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
RALPH A. BARNEY, CHIEF, INDIAN CLAIMS SECTION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item for our consideration is that for the 
Lands Division, which appears beginning at page 70 of the justifica- 
tions. This request is in the amount of $2,795,350, which would be an 
increase of $132,370 over the 1958 base. 

At this point we shall insert in the record the statement with regard 
to the i incret ise over appropriation base, which appears at the bottom 
of page 72 and the top of page 73 of the justifications. 

(The “ ges referred to are as follows :) 


Analysis of increase over appropriation base 


The increase over the appropriation base of $132,370 will provide for 12 addi- 
tional positions and other expenses as follows: 


Additional personnel__-__- iui eiaran eat adetann eae aaa ee 
TE scence ams acces ‘ RT Ns 5 ee em eee 5, 000 
Pree... sg tte dia a isis siti liens a Selon -, 2000 
Appraisers, expert Witnesses and court reporting_________ _._ 48,100 


Total sinricis tan kde opin a sa a Cth thea = top ionteatiataba a ae 

The balance of the increase amounting to $150,SS0 will be expended as follows: 
Extra days’ pay_------ id aaah bias chee cain gh ckiptahcn easetadiapceee eee $7, 070 
Maintenance of present | leve | of employment____- ~~ a ican nieg alae ace; a 


Retirement fund contributions___ Shnce CFSAPRECIUNREEE 060 


Total ; _ 150, 880 


Mr. Rooney. It appears that then are 12 adidlainnel positions re- 
quested in the amount of $77,270, and $48,100 additional for ap- 
praisers, expert Witnesses and court reporting. 


LAND ACQUISITIONS 


It might also be well if we inserted the statement with regard to land 
acquisitions duri ing fiscal years 1957 and 1958 at page 77 of the justifi- 
cations, and the workload data at pages 94 and 95 thereof. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Land acquisitions by acquiring agencies during 1957 and 1958 fiscal years estimated 


Agency Tracts Acreage Estimated 
cost 

Department of Commerce 17 . $51, 341 
Department of Agriculture 354 43, 100 1, 201, 680 
Department of the Army and Air Force 14, 000 79, 073 80, 949, 400 
General Services Administration i 60 797 37, 201, 500 
Veterans’ Administration t 105 225, 000 
Department of the Interior 3, 445 90, 567 10, 454, 050 
Redevelopment Land Agency 2, 378 176 64, 764, 262 
National Capital Housing Agency 1, 658 7, 030, 000 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission l 6 525, 000 
Department of the Navy 1, 949 948, 102 11, 879, 900 
Architect of the Capitol 147 8, 700, 000 

Grand total, all agencies. . 24, 013 1, 162, 226 222, 982, 133 


Not an accurate count but is the best informed estimate that could be made by Department of Defense 
representatives For this reas tracts are not shown in the detail part of this exhibit. 
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Workload 1951 through 1956 
Land acquisition 1951 {4 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Condemnation tracts: 


Received _ _- 7, 851 7, 609 10, 025 5, 700 6, 147 12,119 

Closed 6, 870 8, 191 9, 282 6, 339 7, 598 7, 535 

Pending (end of year) 27, 145 26, 563 27, 306 26, 667 25, 216 29, 800 
Title tracts: 

Received 10, 164 &, 550 7, 928 6, 184 5, 210 7, 587 

Closed 7, 564 | &, 092 11, 458 6, 963 6, 146 6, 092 

Pending 9, 303 9, 761 6, 231 5, 452 4,516 6, O11 
Total land acquisition: 

Received 18, O15 16, 159 17, 953 11, 884 11, 357 19, 706 

Closed 14, 434 16, 283 20, 740 13, 302 13, 744 13, 627 

Pending 36, 448 36,324 | 33, 537 32, 119 29, 732 35, 811 


Trial Section: 
Regular cases: 


Received ‘ 5OL | 494 566 483 461 Hs 

Closed 452 645 580 485 447 472 

Pending 855 704 690 688 702 698 
Housing cases: 

Received 15, 604 7, 666 593 704 645 Std 

Closed 16, 061 7, 606 1, 165 591 600 595 

Penaing $24 884 312 515 560 329 
Indian claims cases: 

Received : 67 247 50 22 6 }2 

Closed 14 18 6 if 14 7 

Pending ; ; 140 369 413 419 411 416 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Morton, what do you have to say about this 
buildup ? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Morron. Mr. Chairman, for the fiscal year 1958 the Lands 
Division is requesting a total of $2,795,350, which includes, both for 
Washington and a small number in the field, personal services in a 
total of $1,750,870. 

The “other expenses” item is in the amount of $947,420, and then 
there is the uncontrollable retirement fund item of $97,060. 

Within the item of $947,420 is a figure of $785,000 for special 
expert services, which item is rather unique and unusually large in the 
case of the Lands Division because of the very character of the cases 
it handles. 


INCREASE IN VOLUME OF LAND ACQUISITION BUSINESS 


Before I get into the matter of Indian claims, which I think you 
will want to hear about at some little length, I should like to say 
that, although we have not increased our request for the other parts 
of the Lands Division operations, we are in a very difficult situation 
because of the inordinate amount of land acquisition matters. 

In the fiscal year 1956 we received a grand total of 19,706 tracts for 
acquisition. The breakdown on that is 12,119 tracts involved con- 
demnation proceedings and 7,587 tracts for our review of title as 
semblies resulting in opinions of the Attorney General in matters 
where the agencies had negotiated voluntary purchases but the law 
requires the opinion of the Attorney General as to the validity of 
the titles. 

That incoming of new business in 1956 was larger than in any year 
since the wartime peak of 1944. It is impossible to attribute it to 
any single factor. There are several factors bearing upon it. | 
might mention in passing that we are handling here in Washington 
the land acquisition work for the District of Columbia Redevelop 
ment Land Agency. We have just about completed the work on the 
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original project B which ran into a total of some 75 acres. Anyone 
who has been in the Southwest W: ashington area knows of the clearing 
of vast blocks of land for the redevelopment of Southwest Wash- 
ington. 

Now we are just beginning to receive the work on project C, which 
will go all the way down to the waterfront and which will involve 
some 450 acres, as | remember. 

I think the estimated total of tracts involved in project C runs 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 2,600. 

Add to that the fact that we are trying to build the defenses of the 
metropolitan areas by the installation of Nike sites. You simply do 
not put Nike sites out in deserts; they have to be around the areas 
where the protection is required. That in turn means they have to 
be laid out in areas which are subdivided for suburban use quite 
largely. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all very interesting, but suppose we confine 
ourselves to the Lands Division. 

Mr. Morron. I am trying merely to explain what I think is the 
cause of this inordinate amount of land acquisition. If it is sufficient 
for this record to say it is there, fine. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think that you have as yet accounted for very 
much of the startling increase that you mentioned. 

Mr. Morton. When I say that 21,000 out of the approximate 30,000 
pending land-acquisition tracts in condemnation proceeding have been 
referred from the Department of Defense, I think that is some sta- 
tistical support for my statement. 

The long and short of it is, this has been coming in in such volume 
that it greatly exceeds the capacity of either the courts or the United 
States attorneys’ offices to process it. 

The closing record is maintained at a fairly steady level compared to 
previous years. 

The summary of what I have said now is that we have a higher 
pending volume of land-acquisition work in condemnation than at any 
other time for many years. 

The figure as of the close of the calendar year 1956 was 30,430 
tracts in condemnation. I have for quite some time been trying to 
emphasize to the United States attorneys the necessity for ‘getting 
appraisals made as soon as possible after cases are received for con- 
demnation. You do not make sound appraisals after property is 
under 40 feet of water, or some other substantial change has taken 
place in the character of the property. That has obv iously cast a very 
extra heavy burden upon our funds for expert services. 

For ex: imple, in the fiscal year 1954, the total of expert services for 
both Indian claims and land acquisitions was $470215. That is actual 
obligations. In the fiseal year 1955 that had increased to $537,118. 
In fiscal year 1956—again reflecting this emphasis on trying to get our 
appraisals in time when they do any good—the figure had gone up to 

669,078 

Now, I believe that I will go ahead to the Indian claims business 
because the figures I have just given include Indian claims expert 
services. 
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RELATION OF INCREASE IN PERSONNEL TO WORKLOAD 


Mr. Rooney. Before you take up the Indian claims I wonder if I 
could attempt to get some reconciliation of your statement with re- 
gard to your closings in land acquisitions and the workload chart 
which appears at page 94 of the justifications. It would appear that, 
although you have been given by the Congress substantial increases 
by way of money and personnel, your closings do not compare with 
the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953. Am I correct in that statement ? 

Mr. Morron. The first premise of your statement is that I have 
been given more help. That is true as to Indian claims, but not true 
as to the other sections of the Division. In fact, those personnel 
figures have gone down. 

As to the second part of your question, your observation is statis- 
tically correct, but I would like to explain. You no doubt have 
noticed the item on the exhibit page which you referred to of 11,458 
in the 1953 column of title tracts closed. Do you see that, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes: I see that. 

Mr. Morton. Well, that figure was artificially large because of : 
housecleaning that took place that year when we simply canceled malt 
an accumulation of dead requests as to 4,734 tracts where the agencies 
had apparently decided they were not going to do anything about 
them. There is only one w ay to take them out of statistics and that 
is to enter them as “closed.” That is typical as to what can hi appen 
to figures of that sort. We had another little housecleaning in 1955. 
The figure of 6,146 there was larger than the actual in the sense that 
there were 2,263 of those that represented housecleaning items 
statistical housecleaning, dead requests. 

Is that at least oe explanation of your question ‘ 

Mr. Rooney. I did not realize you were disposing of cases so fast 
by just picking them out of your files and tearing them up. 

Mr. Morton. Periodically you have to do that in order not to have 
a lot of dead timber around the household. 

Mr. Rooney. How about the closing of the cases? That is what 
first referred to. You closed 13,627 in 1956 as compared with 20,740 
in 1953. 

Mr. Morton. The 20,740 figure, of course, includes the 4.734 cancel- 
lations that T referred to in the column above. Closed title tracts, 
11,458, enters into the figure you mentioned of 20,740. 

Mr. Rooney. Did T understand you to say that the 13,627 in the 
fiscal year 1956 are all live ones, no statistical tear-ups? 

Mr. Morton. There will always be some in any year that pass out. 
They become dead timber. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of the 13.627 were disposed of ? 

Mr. Morton. That included 1,386 cancellations. 


? 


PROCESSING OF INDIAN CLAIMS CASES 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to the Indian claims cases, which you 
are about to discuss, in passing would you comment on the fact you 
have only closed 7 in 1956 as compared with 14 in 1955 and 16 in 1954, 
although you admittedly have had an increase in personnel and appro- 
priations in connection with this phase of your work / 
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Mr. Morton. Perhaps a good place to begin with that is the testi- 
mony of Mr. Harry Wilkinson, who is the principal one of our op- 
ponent attorneys. His affidavit, when he was applying for a fee in 
the famous Ute cases, showed that the average life of an Indian 
case up to that time was 14 and a fraction years. I hope that we do 
not have that kind of an average under the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Act. 

The fact still remains, however, that although the personnel has 
been increased in the past 6 months, we did not have the funds with 
which to accomplish any increase until you were good enough to supply 
them to be us at the beginning of the current fiscal year. Naturally, 
there is some period of lapse during which you are interviewing and 
trying to find the people to come in. We now have 26 attorneys 
assigned to that Section. We had, as I remember, 21 at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. 

Another factor which bears on that is this: As I mentioned last year 
at some considerable length, we were trying to hold the line through a 
considerable period of time expecting a definitive determination of 
whether so-called Indian title was compensable under the Indian 
Claims Commission Act. The Court of Claims decided the Otoe and 
Missouria case May 3, 1955, and the Supreme Court denied certiorari 
in the case at the October term in 1955, and it was within a few months 
after that that I was here explaining the problem that would be 
caused by that decision. 

Generally, it was to the effect that “Indian title” would have to be 
paid for under the Indian Claims Commission Act. Now, if Indian 
title has to be paid for, you have first of all to find out the areas to 
which particular groups ‘had Indian title. These cases are tried gen- 
erally in three parts. That is very much to the advantage of both the 
Government and the Indian attorneys and the Indians themselves be- 
cause it avoids the unnecessary expense of appraisal until the area 
involved in a particular case is determined. 

So, the first phase in any such case is the receiving of testimony and 
the anthropological, ethnological, and other reports concerning the 
area involved, and the primary determination of whether the Govern- 
ment is going to be liable for any amount. 

We have gone forward in many such cases on the first issue. But 
2 case is not marked “closed” until a final judgment is entered for or 
against the United States, and that does not occur until after the next 
two phases of the case have been passed. 

The second phase of the case, which comes along after an area has 
been determined, is the appraisal of that area and the hearing on valua- 
tion. That is concluded by the entry of an interlocutory judgment 
determining gross li: ibility if any. After that judgment is entered, 
and that is still not a final judgment, we proceed with the third phase 
of the case, which is the trial of offsets. Finally, then, after the offsets 
are determined, the offsets are subtracted from the gross judgment = 
arrive at the net judgment, which becomes a final judgment. It is a 
that point that a case is marked “closed” unless there is an appeal. 

In the short time that we have had available additional funds, it has 
been literally impossible to move any block of cases forward far 
enough to have final judgments which result in the m: arking of a case 
as "Cc losed.” 
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Mr. Williams has reminded me of one further thought. You simply 
cannot appeal one of those cases from the Commission until the judg- 
ment is final. You cannot appeal from the interlocutory orders. 

I have a few examples, if you are interested in them, of some of 
these interlocutory determinations, not as yet in the closing figures, 
which have occurred since the Otoe and Missouria decision. 

In the Nooksack case, No. 46, for example, we have been held liable 
for 100,000 acres, estimated. 

In Tillamooks, No. 240, we have been held liable for 250,000 acres, 
estimated. 

In Muckleshoot, No. 98, the determination of liability involved an 
estimated 100,000 acres. 

In Colville, No. 181, we have been held liable for an estimated 
1,450,000 acres. 

In Caddo, No. 226, our liability is for an approximate area of 
640,000 acres. 

In Snohomish, No. 125, the approximate area for which we have 
been held liable is 175,000 acres. 

And very recently, on a remand from the Court of Claims after an 
earlier appeal, the Commission has held us liable for 1,778,560 acres, 
in the Snake case, No. 17. 

Still more recently in Omaha, No. 225—A, our liability has been 
determined as to 4,953,739 acres. 


MONETARY LIABILITY OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN INDIAN CLAIMS 
CASES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the money value of all of these acres? 

Mr. Morton. That remains for determination in the second phase 
of the cases. However, I can give vou the history of them so far. 
They have been running all the way from the lowest award, 40 cents 
an acre, to the highest at $3 an acre—with one exception which was 
a special case. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you give us an approximation of the total in 
dollars? 

Mr. Morton. The total in dollars projected to when, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Roonry. Any time. 

Mr. Morton. Do you want me to make a guess? I have tried to 
make clear, Mr. Chairman, and I have been badly misquoted on this 
in the past—I have tried to make clear through these hearings 

Mr. Roonry. I do not think that I ever misquoted you. T have 
always given you every opportunity to say what you want. 

Mr. Morton. And I appreciate more than I can possibly say to you 
the encouragement that you have given me on this. 

Any statement that I make has to be interpreted on the basis that it 
is simply an informed guess. I do not know where we are going to 
wind up. 

Mr. Roonry. You should be in a position to do much better guessing 
than we are on this side of the table. 

Mr. Morton. My guess, Mr. Chairman, in this record last year was 
that I did not think there would be the slightest ghost’s show of it 
winding up at less than $500 million. I will stick to that. I said, 
upon the basis of the requests made in the petitions, it can run as high 
as $5 billion or more. | 


SSS ss SSS SSS SSS 
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Now, if you want my own personal private guess where this thing 
is finally going to liquidate 

Mr. Roonry. Do not make it too private. 

Mr. Morron. I realize I will probably suffer punishment for even 
making a guess, but you put down $1 billion and see how far I miss it 
10 years from now. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. When I say “all right” I mean it is all 
right for you to continue. I am not speaking “about the $1 billion. 





TIME REQUIRED FOR FINAL LIQUIDATION OF INDIAN CLAIMS CASES 


Mr. Sixes. Will you make another estimate on the time required 
to finally clear this entire matter / 

Mr. Morron. I am very sure, Mr. Sikes, I will not be here at that 
time. It is a law which has now been extended by the Congress for 
an additional 5 years. In testifying on that bill last year T said it 
would require that as long as an absolute minimum, and I was very 
sure that it would need another extension. How much, I do not know. 

Now, these cases are costly, not only in the final awards they result 
in, but for the expenses of defense by the Government. 

Since you were good pes to provide some additional funds begin- 
ning this current “fiscal year. I have already obligated special expert 
services for ethnological “ia anthropological studies and reports and 
for appraisals at a cost so far of $: 261,245 in this Indian claims defense 
area. In less than 7 months, that is running already $65,000 ahead 
of the total obligations for Indian claims special expert service items 
in all of the fiscal year 1956. So we are going forward as best we 
know how with what resources we have. 


FINAL JUDGMENTS IN INDIAN CLAIMS CASES 


Mr. Sixes. May I ask a question at this point? Have any of the 
claims been settled as yet ? 

Mr. Morton. Yes. I think that there is a grand total of nine final 
judgments against the Government under this act. 

Mr. Srxes. Involving how much money and how much acreage? 

Mr. Morron. Most of those were so-called treaty cases. Only one 
is an original Indian title case, and that is the Otoe and Missouria 
case itself. 

The treaty cases are a little different breed. Liability is not nearly 
so difficult a factual question. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think that is what Mr. Sikes asked you. I 
thought that he asked for the amount of money and the acreage. 

Mr. Morton. I have the amount of money. I do not know that I 
have the amount of acreage. The amount of money on the first 9 final 
judgments was $9,795,334. ‘D5. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you supply the amount of money and the acreage 
for each of those cases for the record ? 

Mr. Morron. I will be glad to do that, sir, with this notation in 
connection with the material to be supplied: It is quite likely that 
there are some of these cases that are not land claims. They may 
be claims for diverted funds and things of that sort. I am thinking, 
for example, of the Loyal Creek case, where liability was determined 
for $600,000 because we were supposed to have misused funds. 
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(Information referred to is as follows :) 


Final judgments—Indian claims cases 


| 1 | 
Date Tribe—Case No. | Area (acres) | Net final 
| | | judgment 


July 14,1950 | Choctaw, No. 16__- ; _....-.--] 3,374, 663.00 | $2, 587, 835. 47 


Do | Chickasaw, No. 23 .-------+| 1, 124, 888.00 902, 008, 11 
Oct. 19,1951 | Loyal Creek, No. 1__- een (") 600, 000. 00 
May 7, 1954 Quapaw, No. 14... : 1, 161, 284. 75 927, 668. 04 
Mar. 1,1955 | Osage, No. 9 ; | —- $44, 632. 95 864, 107. 55 
Mar. 2,1955 | Kaw, No. 33.. _.....| 4, 559,040.00 | — 1, 600, 220. 02 

Do... ..| Kaw, No. 35 2, 000, 000. 00 798, 000. 00 
Aug. 8,1955 | Pottawatomic, Nos. 15-B and 111 : 341, 672. 99 | 359, 460. 61 


Oct. 10,1955 | Otoe and Missouria, No. 11 1, 879, 892. 00 


_ 


, 156, 034. 45 
Total_. 


_ 


5, 286, 073. 69 9, 795, 334. 25 


1 Civil War claims. 


Mr. Morton. You simply cannot put these things into certain 
pigeonholes, They are in too great a variety. 

If you want another informed guess, I think that our greatest 
liability will be on the Indian title cases, the cases which are now movy- 
ing forward but have not gone far enough to make any accurate 
predictions, 


CASES INVOLVING “RECOGNITION” OF INDIAN TITLE 


I am trying hard not to confuse you, but there is another category 
of cases that I have not even described so far in connection with these 
Indian claims. Those are the cases which also involve Indian title, 
but the contention is that the Indians do not have to prove actual and 
exclusive occupancy because of some sort of “recognition” of their 
Indian title. 

To use one good example of those cases, Crow No. 54 is one in which 
the United States has been held liable to pay eventually, when the 
amount is determined, for 30,530,764 acres, which we are said to have 
recognized as belonging to the Indians by the Fort Laramie Treaty. 

The Cheyenne and Arapahoe case involves the same treaty and 
that covers 45 million acres, estimated. If that pattern remains con- 
sistent, I would subnote here that this particular treaty involved a total 
of about 160 million acres as to which similar claims are pending. 

I could mention also Miami case No. 67, covering a little over 
6 million acres in central Indiana, where the Commission has not 
expressly held that we are liable because of the Greenville Treaty of 
1795. But it is in the Greenville area, and if the implications of that 
opinion hold true in pattern as to the whole Greenville area, we would 
have about another 170 million acres. 

To say the least, Mr. Chairman, I have a problem. 

Mr. Rooney. Weren’t you able to dispose of any cases in the Indian 
claims area by tearing them up or just getting rid of them as easily as 
you did in your other areas? 

Mr. Morton. No, sir. Those other that I referred to were in land 
acquisition. 

REVIEW OF INDIAN CLAIMS WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. What do you have to say of this workload data on 
page 95 from which it appears that you have pending at the present 
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time more cases than in any of the last 6 fiscal years with the exception 
of 1954 when you had but 3 more cases, and that you have closed fewer 
cases in 1956 fiscal year than in any of the previous 5 years with the 
exception of 1953, and that you have received fewer new cases in 1956 
fiscal year with the exception of 1955? 

Mr. Morton. You are referring now only to the Indian claims 
figures ? 

Mr. Rooney. I am referring to page 95, and I take it those are all 
Indian claims cases. 

Mr. Morton. That is correct. I did not know whether you meant 
the whole exhibit or just this page of it. 

As to closings, I believe the remarks that I have already made cover 
the subject as completely as I know how to cover it. 

As to new cases, I would point out that the law actually forbids 
the filing of any new cases on causes arising prior to August 13, 1946. 
But there you get into one of these statistical problems. 

Mr. Rooney. I take it that you just do not like your own statistics? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, I do; but I have to explain them. When this 
filing time closed under the act of 1946—the filing time closed August 

,1951—there were 370 cases, but those 370 cases involved more than 
S00 claims. 

We use case figures, not claim figures—a particular case may involve 
two or more, and many times, several more claims—separate causes 
of action. Many times we find in a particular case that the causes of 
action are completely unrelated, and then on a proper motion to the 
Commission we have the causes of action split off into separate cases, 
ana that is the way in which we receive new cases. They simply 
become new docket numbers. 

That process will keep going on for a considerable time as we process 
them. 

Mr. Rooney. Then, how do you account for your low number of 
closed cases ? 

Mr. Morton. I think, probably, that a principal reason was that 
everyone was a little bit marking time in the final consideration of 

cases—but, certainly, not in the processing of them—while this i issue 
was pending in the Congress last year as to whether the act was going 
to be amended. 

The Congress decided not to amend the act in this respect. 

Mr. Roone y. How long were they sitting around there doing noth- 
ing waiting for Congress to change the act? 

Mr. Morton. Well, it is a misunderst: anding of my remark to 
assume that we were sitting around. We definitely were not doing 
that. What I am saying is that during such a period as that, the 
natural inclination of all concerned is not to put the final stamp on a 
closing, pending consideration by the Congress. 

Mr. Rooney. How many cases have you ‘closed in the past 6 months, 
or in the first half of fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Morton. I think the number is zero. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they still sitting around ? 

Mr. Morton. I beg vour pardon. The number closed in the last 
6 months is2. Tread the w rong column. The Commission, however, 
has been devoting itself ev idently — 
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Mr. Rooney. What was the “zero” column? Which column was 
that ? 

Mr. Morton. “Zero” was the number of cases received. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you abandoned your closing of cases / 

Mr. Morron. The Commission in the last 6 months has been devot- 
ing itself to interlocutory considerations which do not result in clos- 
ing figures, as I tried to expl: un. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point may I ask if you haven't abandoned the 
request for 12 additional positions ? 

Mr. Morton. Definitely not. I am sure that they will be very much 
needed. The request is for 9 attorneys and 3 clerks, I believe. Am I 
right on that ? 

Mr. Williams reminds me that during calendar year 1956 the Com- 
mission determined liability of the United States in nine cases; but 
those were interlocutory judgments and not final judgments. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you want to add those to the work kload here? 

Mr. Morton. I think that would confuse the workload statement. 

Mr. Roonry. How long were they pending? 

Mr. Morton. How long? 

Mr. Roonry. Those cases; yes. 

Mr. Morton. Well, as a general rule, you could certainly say that 
all of these cases have been pending since 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. I have reference to the nine cases that you spoke of 
which the court has finally decided. 

Mr. Morton. That would take individual analysis, Mr. Chairman, 
and I am sorry I cannot give it to you right now. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to show for the record the fiscal 
year and the number of cases in which the nine cases were closed out. 

Mr. Morron. I will include that information in the table I will 
furnish in response to your previous question. 


PAYMENT PROCEDURE IN INDIAN CLAIMS CASES 


Mr. Stxes. Do you have the actual listing of the final payments to 
the claimants and the method of determination on how payments are 
made ? 

Mr. Morton. May I be sure that I understand your question, please ? 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morton. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. In the cases that have been settled, where is the record 
of payments actually made to individual claimants? 

Mr. Morton. Our responsibility there ends with the entry of final 
judgment. It is reported then as a certified judgment to Congress 
for payment, and I am not clear as to what happens from there. 

Mr. Barney. May I explain that, Mr. Morton? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barney. Congress determines at the time in the act appropriat- 
ing the money who is to get it, and the distribution is by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of ~ ‘Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Sixes. In what cases have final payments not been made to 
claimants ? 
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Mr. Barney. I know in the Choctaw and Chickasaw cases, which 
are 2 of the 9 final judgment cases, final payments have been made, 
but in each appropriation bill Congress says how the distribution 
shall be made. 


ROLE OF JUSTICE DEPARTMENT IN LAND ACQUISITIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Undoubtedly, you have a serious problem also in the 
field of land acquisition. The Government continues to buy more 
land year by year, despite protestations by the administration and 
the Congress that the Government already owns too much land. 

Mr. Morton. That is true, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. You people have the responsibility of acquiring the 
land when the requirements are determined. You do not have much 
choice in the matter. 

Mr. Morton. We have absolutely no choice. We are a service 
agency. We do not determine the policies as to what land is acquired, 
how much of it, or where it shall be, or anything of that sort. Con- 
gress makes the appropriations for the acquisitions along with what- 
ever project is approved, and we are helpless in determining our 
volume. In other words, we have to take it when it comes to us. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions ? 


ACQUISITION OF RIGHIITS OF ACCESS FOR HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. CLevencer. It appears to me that possibly the acquisition of 
rights of access for this new defense highway system all over the 
United States will create another batch of work for your Division ¢ 

Mr. Morron. Mr. Clevenger, I have not referred to that for the 
reason that under the law the acquisitions under that program are 
made the primary responsibility of the States. There is, however— 
and [am glad you mentioned it—a provision in the law that when a 
State finds that under its law there is not an adequate provision for 
the speedy acquisition of land or for the taking of what is known as 
the right of access on these limited-access highways, then they may 
make a request upon the Secretary of Commerce, through the Bureau 
of Public Roads, to have a Federal acquisition. That “will affect us, 
no doubt, more than we originally thought; but the proportions of it 
are a little bit hard to estimate at this point. There will be certain 
States in which that is true, but not in others. I believe that Ohio, 
Mr. Clevenger, is one of the problem States. 


INDIAN CLAIMS CASES IN OLITO 


Mr. Cievencer. Well, Ohio certainly would be with respect to 
Indian claims because I think the total of their claims amounts to 3 
or 4 times the entire area of the State. 

Mr. Morron. I believe that figure is 4.5 times. 

Mr. CLevENGER. It occurs to me with reference to this Miami claim 
of Little Turtle and his friends out at Greenville it might involve 3 
ov 4 overlapping claimants for the same land. 

Mr. Morron. Definitely it will, and I will repeat here, as I think I 
made the original statement some 3 years ago, that Ohio has a total 
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area of about 26 million acres, if my memory serves me right, and the 
claims asserted with respect to the State of Ohio total 117 million 
acres. That gives you some idea of the extent of the overlapping. 
However, I think that is perhaps an extreme example. 

Mr. Crevencer. Well, Ohio was the Nation’s crossroads going west, 
you know. 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir; and many, many different kinds of cases are 
involved. 

Mr. Cievencer. In other words, it is like the television program 
says now: “It happened that way going west.” 

Mr. Morron. Many, many different kinds of treaty arrangements 
were made in that area. 

Mr. Cievencer. Although I am a native Nebraskan, I was one of 
the first whites ever born up in a certain section of the State. I was 
born about 15 years after the completion of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and played with Indian kids. 

It occurs to me that possibly the Indian lawyers have made a lot 
more money out of this litigation than the Indian tribes have received, 
because usually they have collected money from the tribes for the 
litigation. So, “there is gold in them thar hills,” if they can keep 
these claims active and keep them in court. 


LIMITATIONS ON ATTERNEYS’ FEES IN INDIAN CLAIMS CASES 


Mr. Morton. In fairness to the “Indian bar” I think I might insert 
here that the law of 1946 limits their fees to not in excess of 10 per- 
cent of the recovery, but if one should get a $10 million recovery, for 
example, one might have a million- dollar fee. 

Mr. Suxes. That would be a pretty fair fee. 

Mr. Morron. It would be enough to retire on for a while. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Well, if we do not do something about quieting 
these claims, God knows only whether we will have anything to retire 
on in the United States, and one cannot be sure that his estate will have 
anything left with which to take care of his own people. After all, 
we are being gnawed away at every corner and it is not so creeping, 
either. 

It is a moving socialism which reminds me of the way the grass- 
hoppers | used to eat everything in their path out in the West. 

That is true with the Indian situation until we moved them down 
into Oklahoma finally. 

Mr. Barney. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Surely that is right. It was in about 1834 when 
we gathered up the most of the remaining Indians in Ohio and sent 
them west. 

Mr. Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. There were a good many tribes that had been moved 
west in sections. I think you ‘will find your Sacs and Foxes in a 
dozen States; will you not ? 

Mr. Barney. They are in Oklahoma; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morton. We have some in southeast Nebraska, I know, and in 
northeast Kansas as well as some in southwest Iowa and some in 
northwest Missouri. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you have any in southwest Iowa / 

Mr. Morton. I think so, but I am not sure. 
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Mr. Cievencer. I know that one of the tribes which lived up 
around my part of the country died in great numbers. I remember 
one year when about half of that tribe died with the measles, but the 
claims do not die with them. 

Mr. Morton. No; they do not. I might, just as a limited example, 
mention the case of the Tee-Hit-Ton Indians that we won in the 
Supreme Court. They had claimed somewhere in the general neigh- 
borhood of 350,000 acres of valuable timberland in Alaska. The 
census of that tribe as of many, many years ago showed that the tribe 
consisted of 65 Indians, including 1 woman of childbearing age. 

Mr. CLEveNGER. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Morton, if I had the time I would engage in a 
discussion with you with regard to my Gowanus Indians, ‘but I am 
afraid we will have to move on. 

Do you have anything further to offer, Mr. Morton? 


INDIAN CLAIMS RELATING TO MANHATTAN ISLAND 


Mr. Morton. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have nothing fur- 
ther to offer unless you would like to hear further from Mr. Barney 
You might be interested in about 30 seconds of testimony from Mr. 
Barney ‘about the claims rel: iting to Manhattan Island, if you want 
to hear it. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we can spare 30 seconds. 

Mr. Barney. I might say that the Indians claim that the instrument 
that Peter Minuit received was not a deed; it was a 99-year lease, and 
it has expired. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your appearance 
here today. 

Mr. Morton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Orrice or LeGaL CouNnseEL 


WITNESS 
NATHAN SIEGEL, ACTING ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. Roonry. The next item, gentleman, is that for the Office of 
Legal Counsel. 
This request is in the amount of $351,120, and it appears at page 
102 of the justifications. 
It is marvelous to see that it appears that there is no increase in statt 
requested. 
WORKLOAD DATA 


It might be well if we inserted at this point in the record the work- 
load data which is shown on page 106 of the justifications. 
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(The page referred to follows :) 


Workload data 


Actual Estimated 
2 Tr — _— 7 
1954 1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 
dsl: bil 

} | | | 
Executive orders. __- 122 | 141 111 | 120 | 120 
Opinions. - . 81 | 69 44 | 144 | 144 
Intrade partment: ul opinions rs | 234 271 295 336 | 336 
Gifts and bequests pou a , | 42 | 44 50 50 50 
Special assignments. _- 1, 060 935 1,015 1, 065 1, 065 
Conscientious objector cases- ‘ 1, 633 1, 755 1, 076 1, 913 1, 885 








Mr. Rooney. We have with us Mr. Nathan Siegel, Acting Assistant 
Attorney General, who will address us with regard to the Office of 
Legal Counsel. 

I do not think we have had the pleasure of meeting you before / 

Mr. Srecet. No, sir. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF NATHAN SIEGEL, ACTING ASSISTAN'I 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. Rooney. It is customary, Mr. Siegel, since this is our first meet- 
ing, that you advise us with respect to your background and ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Secret. Yes, sir. 

[ am a graduate of — s ew York University Law School. I 
graduated in the year 1934. For 7 years thereafter I practiced law 
in New York City. In 1940 I joined the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. After that I was employed by many government:l 
agencies, coming to the Department of Justice in 1953 where I have 
been ever since. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Now, what have you to say about your 
shop? 

BREAKDOWN OF PERSONAL SERVICES REQUEST 


Mr. Street. Mr. Chairman, the 1958 estimate for the Personal 
Services for the Office of Legal Counsel contemplates 43 positions, 
aggregating $323,570, with 1.0 lapses, aggregating $7,570, for a net 
employment of 42 persons at $316,000. This compares with the to- 
tal appropriation for Personal Services of $312,800 for the current 
fiscal year with no excess of 52 weeks providing for a net employ 
ment of 41.4 persons. 

REDUCTION IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Rooney. Do you care to advise us with regard to this workload 
data which appears at page 106 of the justifications and from which 
it would appear that in the fiscal year just closed the number of your 
matters in most instances dropped as compared with 1954? 

Mr. Stecen. Yes, sir. I think the most drastic drop occurs on the 
last item dealing with conscientious objector cases. The reason for 
that drop is, briefly, that we lost three lawyers, and other personnel. 
It took quite a while to replace them, and as a result, we fell behind. 
However, those lawyers have now been replaced and we have obtained 
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a secretary to replace one who had been lost. We feel fairly confident 
that we will be able to take care of the backlog in the next year, and 
clear up a good many more cases than we did in the prior year. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS, OPINIONS, AND SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. How about the other items such as Executive orders, 
opinions, and special assignments? They all seem to be lower than 
they have been. 

Mr. SreceL. Well, you cannot ever anticipate with any mathematical 
certainty what the number of Executive orders and proclamations will 
be. It is true that we have had a cutback on that, and as far as I 
know we have noexplanation for it. 

I think there wil be a slight increase in the number of Executive 
orders and proclamations in this coming year. 

Mr. Rooney. That figure would still be less than it was in 1954 and 
1955 fiscal years; would it not ? 

Mr. Strcex. Yes, sir. With reference to opinions, both formal and 
informal, furnished to the President and agency heads, we anticipate 
a marked increase. 

As you may remember, we were given an additional function last 
year which came about as a result of Hoover Recommendation No. 3, 
and that was to resolve conflicts between agencies which otherwise 
might reach the courts, and cost the Government a good deal of money 
both in litigating and in resolving. 

We feel that program will reach its full momentum in the next 
few months, and we think we will be called upon to render a good many 
more opinions than we ever have in our history. 

Mr. Roonry. You have increased the number by 100. You have 
taken the 1956 figure of 400 and added 100 to it as well as the figure 
in the current fiscal year and for the next fiscal year you have come 
out with 144 opinions; is that right? 

Mr. Stecen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did you get the figure of 100? 

Mr. Stecer. Well, it is a guess. We just think that based upon 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Siegel, you have good assistants here who can 
help you with that. You have Mr. Andretta whom I am sure will 
be glad to help out. 

Mr. Strrcen. Yes: and I am glad to have him with me. However, 
like all these figures, they are based upon estimates. I recognize that 
sometimes we, as other agencies, may be wrong on them, but we try 
to do the best we can. 

Mr. Rooney. There is no secret about this figure of 100; is there? 

Mr. Stecet. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. It is not classified information ? 

Mr. Srecet. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any questions, Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Cievencer. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Siegel. It is nice to meet you. 

Mr. Srecen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The committee will now recess, and will meet again at 
2 o’clock this afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Monpay, JANuARY 28, 1957. 
Crviz. Division 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE C. DOUB, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

MRS. A. M. ENGLISH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 

E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The first item to which we shall direct. our attention 
this afternoon is that for the Civil Division, which appears at page 
47 of the justifications. 

The request for the coming fiscal year is in the amount of $2,802,904, 
which would be an increase of $50,620 over the base figure for fiscal 
year 1958. 

At this point we shall insert in the record the upper half of page 49 
of the justifications referring to the amount requested. 

It might be well at this point, and before hearing the witness, if we 
should insert the workload recapitulation at page 63 of the justifica- 
tions, as well as the workload data with regard to the Admiralty and 
Shipping Section at page 51, the Appellate Section at page 52, the 
Court of Claims Section at page 53, the Customs Section at page 54, 
the Frauds Section at page 55, the General Litigation Section at page 
57, the Government Claims Section at page 58, the Patent Section at 
page 59, the Tort Section at page 60, and the Veterans’ Affairs Sec- 
tion at page 61. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 
The Civil Division’s 1958 estimate aggregates $2,802,940. This exceeds the 


amount available for 1957 by $190,390. 
The items of increase and decrease are as follows: 


1, Excess of 52-week base.........__.._.- Cee haan tan tcukie ceakgicsecta? CE 
2. Additional personnel (5 lawyers, 3 clerks) ~~~ --__- $i St ek | 
er ila cates bases iin bowie ed a ew wa dictates eden eee e ee! 5, 000 
Os SION 2 bik «dhs Seb mae nis shiek dans tt se Ao bpd ol nfnen us bittieie’, re 
BENG. SAL GONE __.. 132, 680 
6. Reduction in overtime _____~- Bee an trasetbencies sstehaatax etna cae —1, 500 
7. Reduction in transportation of things__..__.______- wintiewihewalce aE: eee 


eat 3c cscs cts has bh dacuhensiines wars xtictwdiattatineoke. ~ Seatac! Le BOD 
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WorRKLOAD DATA 


Recapitulation 
Actual Estimated 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

Cases pending, July 1_- | 31,923 | 134,076 | 135,721 | 227,737] 13,943 
New cases received : | 15, 721 15, 377 14, 786 9, 602 8, 950 
Cases received by transfer ; 173 182 139 | 0 | 0 
Total cases handled 47,817 49, 635 50, 646 | 37, 339 | 22, 893 
Cases closed. _ | 13, 597 13, 561 20,993 | 3 23, 396 | 10, 070 
Total | 34, 220 36, 074 29,653 | 13,943 12, 823 
Cases transferred _. | 224 346 195 | 0 | 0 
i . _ i petite dina dineetiietdes 

Cases pending, June 30 33, 996 35, 728 29, 458 | 13, 943 | 12, 823 
Man-years, attorneys 149. 1 147.5 153.9 | 162. 4 | 172 


1 Corrected figures. 
2 Corrected figure due to adjustments and eliminations resulting from inventory and new form of report. 
3 12,919 cases.closed by new delegation to United States attorneys. 


Admiralty and Shipping Section 


Actual Estimate 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

yD, ie 
Cases pending July | 3, 171 2, 931 2, 795 11,807 | 1, 357 
New cases received 937 744 702 550 | 550 
Cases received by transfer s 39 36 0 0 
| oe 

Total cases handled 4, 116 3, 764 3, 533 2, 357 | 1, 907 
Cases closed 1, 184 950 1, 539 1, 000 900 
Total 2, 932 2,814 1, 994 1, 357 | 1,007 
Cases transferred 1 19 2 0 | 0 
Cases pending June 30 2, 931 1, 992 1, 357 1, 007 
Man-years, attorneys 26.3 22. 5 24.8 25 








| Corrected figure due to adjustments and eliminations resulting from inventory and new form of report. 


Note.—The majority of all shipping and maritime cases, except direct referenee and insured cases, are 
tried by trial attorneys of the Admiralty and Shipping Section. Trial offices are maintained in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for the handling of matters in California, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, and Hawaii, and New 
York, N. Y., for the handling of matters in the southern and eastern districts of New York and the district 
of New Jersey. Matters arising in other districts are handled by the staff in Washington. 


Appellate Section 


Actual Estimate 
1054 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Cases pending July } 71 204 227 215 | 205 
New cases received 924 R16 S05 850 850 
Cases received by transf 0 0 0 0 0 
Total cases handled 995 1, 020 1, 032 1, 065 1, 055 
Cases closed 791 790 817 R60 R60 
Total 204 230) 215 205 195 
Cases transferred 0 $ 0 0 oO 
Cases pending June 3 204 227 215 205 195 
Man-years, attorneys 15.3 16.6 17.6 19.1 20 
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Court of Claims Section 























Actual Estimate 
1954 1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 
| | 
sialic ae |-— = 
Cases pending July 1-- 1,470 | 11,385 | 1, 302 2 1, 236 | 1, 186 
New cases received __ oa 444 | 321 315 350 350 
Cases received by transfer__........... 3 16 1 0 0 
Total cases handled -- 7 1, 917 1, 722 1, 618 1, 586 1, 536 
Oas08 C00 siiisicciiacnns- ‘ | 545 417 | 382 | 400 450 
renee. eo 8 20 Oe wt bia deb acum ddciies 1, 372 1, 305 1, 236 1, 186 1, 086 
Cases transferred ___. — —_ “ 4 3 | 9 0 0 
Cases pending June 30 en eee 1, 368 1, 302 | 1, 227 | 1, 186 1, 086 
Man-years, attorneys..__.._--- ee 27.6 28. 6 31.7 33.3 36 
1 Corrected figure. 
2 Corrected figure due to adjustments resulting from case-by-case inventory. 
Customs section 
Actual Estimate 
1954 | 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 
ae ~ aie | > ee wee 7 ~ | as ce ania 
Cases pending July 1._.......-- | 158,422 | 170,170 | 199,284 216,416} 226,416 
New cases received.....-...-.- 27,719 | 48,880] 50,773} 45,000 45, 000 
Total cases handled - - - - | 186,141 | 219,050 | 250,057 261,416 | 271, 416 
Cases closed........-....-- |} 15,971] 19,766 33,641 | 35, 000 | 35, 000 
Cases pending June 30---- gcntinumeabien , 170, 170 199, 284 | 216, 416 226,416 | 236,416 
Man-years, attorneys..._-_-- as 12.8 | 11.0 | 11.2 | 10.7 | 11.0 
| 1 
Frauds Section 
Actual Estimate 
1954 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 
Cases pending July 1..-.-- - ‘ ‘ 3, 249 1 2,300 1 3, 665 2 4, 862 | 2, 112 
New cases received................. alae 1, 129 2, 209 3, 191 1,650 | 1, 200 
Cases received by transfer -.--.-- a = 5 112 86 8 0 | 0 
Total cases handled __.......-- ‘ | 4,490 4, 685 f, 864 6, 512 3, 312 
Cases closed......... 2, 186 1, 002 2, 02! 4, 404 1, 400 
ee a ie ; 2, 304 3, 683 4, 838 2,112 1, 912 
Cases transferred_...-.- 7 11 16 0 |} 0 
Cases pending June 30-.-- ‘ - 2, 297 3, 672 4, 822 2,112 1, 912 
Man-years, attorneys_.....---- 17 15. 7 17.9 20. 9 22 
1 Corrected figures. 
2 Corrected figure due to adjustments and eliminations resulting from ca case inventory and new 


lorm ol report. 
3 3,204 cases closed by new delegation to United States attorney 
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General litigation section 


Actual Estimate 


| crip aie estan 


1954 


1956 1957 1958 


6 Cases pending July 1.. a i ae 
New cases received_.......-.--.- Etec cel 513 


0 ; 677 700 | 700 
0 Cases received by transfer.---- aes» ae | | 6 

€ 

( 


13 0 | 0 
wena nt icin tial 


2, 241 | 2, 189 | 2, 083 | 2, 133 
| 
| 


1 1, 544 | 1,499} 21,383| 1,433 





Total cases handled - - - - -- eee er eae 2, 103 
oS. ae «| aes ; . Sain 593 


6 j URAL. soo habaaeennwdes ok ad Sees 1, 510 1, 53 
0 | Cases transferred --- nad : Es Q | 3: 


6 Cases pending June 30__.-- r ee 1,501 | 1, 499 | 1, | , 435 1, 433 
6 i Man-years, attorneys. .-.---- awk 13.3 | 13.6 | 115. 4 13.8 15 





' 
' OPS AND ORS CASES 
ail aca ta ei eats Sr apni 
Cases pending July 1...- .--| 1,416] 1,945 | 336 | 144 | 10 
New cases received * 2, 06 216 ] 2 | 0 
Cases received by transfer. | 15 } 2 | 0 0 | 0 
Total cases handled 3, 494 | 2, 163 | 337 146 | 10 
- Cases closed_......- i ; | 1, 566 | 1, 827 | 


~ Cases transferred - ; _ 0 0} 0 


6 Cases pending June 30 me 1, 928 | 336 144 | 10 | 0 
0 Man-years, attorneys-.--- 7 | f | l 


6 — ———_—___—_—— ——_—_—__—_——. — - $$ 


0 1 Corrected figure 


. 2 Corrected figure due to adjustments and eliminations resulting from inventory and new form of report. 
6 ‘ 
Government claims section 





' A ctu l ' Est rn it 
| 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 JOB 
mabe - ——E 
: ' 
Cases pending July 1 is 10, 733 | 10,912 | 10,477 14,781 3, 781 
New cases received 3, O91 >, 182 » 228 | 3, 000 0) 
_ Cases received by transfer-_.-...- 13 20 75 | ( 
9 
0 rotal cases handled 14, 337 14,114 13, 780 7, 781 781 
0 Cases closed ; ; 3, 359 3. 578 7, 446 24 000 
9 i IN a ee ae es . LU, 5 | 10 ) 6, 354 3, #31 | 3, 281 
0 Cases transferred -- -- . ‘ | 66 | 59 | 109 0 | 0 
va | Cases pending June 30..---.--.--- 10,912 | 10,477] 6,225] 3, 781 | , 28 
0 Man-years, attorneys_..--- sa beni 8. 5 | 8 | 8 | 8 | 1 
| ' ‘ 
i Sela a nae ae namin a 
2 ' . 1 
-) ' 1 Corrected figure due to adjustment esult rom invent ul ew form 
‘ ' 2 1,443 cases closed by new delegatiot c ttorney 
y 
| 
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Patent Section 


Actual 
1954 | 1955 
Cases pending July 1 | 4193 416 
New cases received 32 73 
Cases received by transfer 0 0 
Total cases handled 625 489 
Cases closed 209 134 
Total 416 355 
Cases transferred 0 0 
Cases pending June 30 416 355 
Man-years, attorneys_- 11.2 11 
Torts Section 
Actual 
1954 1955 

Cases pending July 1. 3, 197 3, 066 
New cases received 1, 387 1, 038 
Cases received by transfer 14 5 
Total cases handled _ +» 4, 598 4, 109 
Cases closed 1, 515 1, 880 
Total 3, 083 2, 229 
Cases transferred. 17 38 
Cases pending June 30 3, 066 2, 191 
Man-years, attorneys 12.3 13.2 


1 Corrected figure due to adjustments resulting from case-by-case invente 


Veterans’ Affairs Section 


Actual 

1954 1955 
Cases pending July 1-- 6, 539 9, 373 
New cases received 4 601 5, 950 
Cases received by transfer 2 d 
Total cases handled 11, 142 15, 328 
Cases closed 1, 649 2, 274 

Total 

9, 493 13, 054 
Cases transferred 120 180 
Cases pending June 30 9, 373 12, 874 
Man-years, attorneys 10. 6 10.6 


! Corrected figure due to adjustments and eliminations resulting from 
form of report 
2 8,233 cases closed out under delegation to United States attorneys 


1, 935 


1, 908 
14.3 


Estimate 


1957 


309 | 


100 
0 


109 | 


150 


259 


0 | 


Est 


12, 29 


10. SOO 


nventors 


1958 


259 
100 
0 


| 


359 
150 


209 
0 


209 
14 


mate 


1958 


2, 103 
1, 000 
0 


3, 103 
1, 000 


2,103 
0 


2, 103 


17 


imate 


1. 497 
1, 200 
8] 


2, 697 
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Mr. Rooney. We are pleased to have with us the new Assistant 
Attorney General, Hon. George Cochran Doub, who will address 
himself to the requested appropriation for the Civil Division and 
whom I shall now ask, since this is his first appearance before the 
committee, to give a brief biographical sketch of himself. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. DOUB, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr. Dovus. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before 
taking over the Civil Division from Judge Warren Burger in April of 
1956, ‘I had been United States attorney for the district of Maryland 
since — 1953. I was born in Cumberland, Md. I graduated 
with a B. A. A. degree from Johns Hopkins University and an LL. B. 
degree from the U niversity of Maryland Law Sobenl. 

I was a ee of the law firm of Parker, Carey & Doub, later 
Marshall, Carey & Doub and later Marshall, a arey, Doub & Mundy 
of Baltimore for over 20 years before becoming United States attorney. 
That position of United States attorney and my present one are 
the only public offices I have ever held. 

I might say that when I was engaged in the practice of the law I 
specialized in corporate and civil trial work and I tried many civil 
cases in the State and Federal courts of Maryland, Delaware, Penn- 
svivania, New Jersey, New York, and West Virginia. I also tried 
public utility cases before the Public Service Commissions of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, and before the Interstate 
(‘ommerce Commission and the F ederal Trade Commission. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I would now like to discuss with the committee my impressions and 
evaluation of the Civil Division and the problems that exist as I 
visualize them. 

First, I have been impressed at the quality of the personnel. We 
have on the one hand many able, experienced career men who are 
dedicated to the public service, and some are outstanding. We also 
have some average lawyers, and we have many young lawyers with 
brilliant scholastic records in college and law school and I think my 
predecessor, Judge Burger, is entitled to a great deal of credit for the 
hieh quality of many of the lawyers in the Division. 


COMPARATIVE WORKLOAD DATA, 1953-56 


The basic overriding problem of this Division has been the enor- 
mous volume of cases in it. Between 13,000 and 15,000 new cases have 
been received a year. The problem has been not only to dispose of 
those, but also to dispose of the heavy backlog. 

I would like to submit, if I may, at this time, a statement of the 
comparative workload data. 

You will notice, Mr. Chairman, that in the year 1954 we received 
15,721 cases and we closed 13,597. In fiscal year 1955 we received 15,- 
377 cases and we closed 15,561. In other words, we were losing 
ground in each of those years. We were not even keeping up with our 
intake. 

In 1956, due to an energetic program that was initiated by Judge 
Burger and continued by me, we have done better. We received 14,786 
cases, and we disposed of 20,993 

Now, part of that good showing i is due to factors which I will ex- 
plain ina moment. I do believe that the number of cases handled per 
attorney in most of our sections far transcends any comparable figure 
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for lawyers in general practice or lawyers in any good law firm in this 
country. 

When I took office last April, there were approximately 32,000 civil 
cases in the Division and I would like to submit a statement showing 
the average number of cases per attorney, by sections, as of June 30, 
1956. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the previ- 
ously mentioned chart entitled “Comparative Workload Data” to 
which the witness referred, and which also contains the figures with 
regard to fiscal year 1953. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Comparative workload data 


1953 1954 1955 1956 

Cases pending July 1....--- ae i 35, 596 1 31, 923 | 2 34, 076 | 2 35, 721 
New cases received | 13, 127 15, 721 | 15, 377 } 14, 786 
Cases received by transfer__---- . | 16 173 | 182 139 

Total cases handled | 18, 769 | 47,817 49, 635 50, 646 
CON COT. ck ducomecctn . 13, 442 | 13, 597 | 13, 561 20, 993 

| 

Total st tasle 35, 327 34, 220 | 36, 074 29, € 

Cases transferred... -- 57 | 224 | 346 | 195 
: ate |—— —| 

Cases pending June 30 . — 35, 270 33, 996 | 35, 728 | 20, 458 

Man-years, attorneys ay | 148.8 149.1 } 147.5 | 153. 9 


1 Inventory figure. 
2 Corrected figures. 


Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Mr. Doub. 
JUSTIFICATION OF REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Dous. I would like to call your attention in connection with 
this statement to the workload in the Frauds Section which shows an 
average caseload per man of 268; in Government Claims, 778; in Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, 1,018. 

[ am going to discuss in a moment the unrealistic character of those 
figures because it is self-evident that no lawyer, however experienced 
and intelligent and energetic, could possibly handle or be handling 
such a workload as that. 

Now, basically, the work of the Division is divided among (1) the 
section which handles all appellate matters; (2) the sections which 
try all of our cases such as Court of Claims, Patents, and Customs; 
(3) sections which try our important cases, such as Admiralty, General 
Litigation, and to some extent Frauds and Torts; and (4) sections 
whose function is chiefly the supervision of the handling, trial, and 
disposition of cases by United States attorney in the standard type of 
civil cases. 

In this latter category are Government Claims and Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. It is only in the last category that the assembly-line type of 
oper: ation is practicable; n: amely, the disposal of routine civil cases. 

The pressure to keep up with incoming cases and still give adequate 
individual consideration to each of them involves an extremely heavy 
burden on the staffs of, I think, almost all the sections. 
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There have been criticisms in the past of the failure of lawyers in 
the Division to answer correspondence promptly as to proposed settle- 
ments and other matters, and I became convinced that the overall 
interest of the Government would best be served by increasing the 
amount of attorney time which could be assigned to each case of con- 
sequence, so they may be treated more adequately as an individual 
problem rather th: an as a general class problem. 

I might say that in the Frauds Section, the Torts Section, and the 
General Litigation Section we are compelled from time to time to 
send men out into the field to try complicated cases for United States 
attorneys who feel that they are not qualified to handle them or have 
not the time to do it. There have been times when we have been un- 
able to make available to them a qualified lawyer to do that because 
of the pressure of current calendars. 

I found there were instances where cases had been on the shelf for 
months because no qualified lawyer was available to concentrate on 
them. 

I have undertaken a program to give our younger men more trial 
experience, but our problem is to permit them to be spared from their 
current work for that purpose, although we know that such trial 
experience would make them far more valuable to the Government. 

So, in asking for 5 additional men, I am not asking for 5 additional 
members of the bar or law-school graduates, but it would be my hope 
to obtain 5 additional lawyers with real trial experience to whom com- 
plicated and important cases can be turned over for trial with confi- 
dence that they will be properly handled. 

I think this is the only real additional budget request we are making. 


BREAKDOWN OF CASELOAD AS OF JUNE 30, 1956 


Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record we shall insert the chart 
entitled “Civil Division Caseload by Sections.” 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


Civil Division caseload by sections as of June 30, 1956 


Nt her of Number = rage 
Section ises as of attorneys sel ad 
Trer 2 1956 
Admiralty 7 1. 992 23 87 
Appellate 2 ai 215 17 | 13 
Court of Claims 1, 227 35 35 
Frauds 4, 822 | 18 268 
General litigation . ee 1, 557 16 27 
Government claims__- oie #, 225 & 778 
Patent . . PP epeeeurs 309 | 14 22 
Torts 3 nainatta 1, 908 13 |} 147 
Vetereny GANG. . oi ccccncccctdec. 1, 20 11 | 1,018 


Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Mr. Doub. 
REVIEW OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Dous. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss what I have 
done, if I may, to meet these basic problems since I assumed office 


last April. 
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First, I have attempted to put the caseload figures of the Civil 
Division upon as realistic and accurate a basis as possible i in order that 
I could better evaluate the work of each section. 

Last summer we had a housekeeping , physical inventory by sec- 
tions of every case in the Civil Division with the result we found a 
number of duplications, inaccuracies as to cases which had been closed. 
but the docket cards had not been retired. This resulted in the elimi- 
nation of approximately 650 cases by inventory adjustment. 

I also found that the cases which had been reduced to judgment 
or to settlement were still being carried in our caseload figures upon 
the theory that frequently « ollection work had to be done in connection 
with them. Well. this was true, but while it was correct, it seemed 
to me that our statistical reports would afford a more accurate picture 
if cases which had been reduced to judgment or settlement could be 
shown separately and, accordingly, this has been done since September 
1956. 

Mrs. English, do you have a copy of our December 1956 statistical 
report to the Attorney General ? 

Mrs. Enerisn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dove. Mr. Chairman, we have some copies of this. I would 
like to show you how we are dealing with this now. These will show 
up in our reports to vou, Mr. Chairman, hereafter. 

You will notice that down at the bottom of the sheet the last item 
is the Judgment and Settlement Collection Report, and that shows 
separately the number of cases which have been reduced to judgment 
and settlement. 

Now they are still open in the sense that they have not been paid in 
full. They involve approximately $50 million and, then, over here 
it shows further all the collections during the month on open and 
closed cases, which aggregated over $4 million, as well as the collec- 
tions on closed cases during the month. I think that was a sound 
thing to do. 

We also found that, although collections were contained in our sta- 
tistical reports, they failed to include the agg rae amount of judg- 
ments we were obtaining in the favor of the Government. Yet, in 
some respects, the judgment figures seemed to be a more important 
index of the work of the Division than collections because, after all, 
the Division cannot be held responsible for the financial difficulties of 
judgment debtors. Accordingly, our monthly reports, since Septem- 
ber 1, 1956, now include the aggregate amount of judgments including 
settlements obtained by each section. That is shown in the third 
column from the righthand side and it shows that in the month of 
December 1956 our judgments aggregated $1.23 million. 

Secondly, I was concerned with the number of overage or stale cases 
in the Division, particularly in the sections asserting affirmative 
claims. 

Mr. Rooney. That amount would be offset, would it not, by the 
amount that your opponents Were aw: arded against the Government ? 

Mr. Dovs. Yes, sir; and I ‘am going to talk ‘about that a little later. 

Secondly, I was concerned by the number of overage or stale cases in 
the Division, and particularly in the sections asserting affirmative 
claims. I make that distinction because there are defensive sections 
such as Patents, Torts, and General Litigation which have less control 
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over the progress or acceleration of cases where the initiative lies 
with the plaintiffs. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CASES OVER 5 YEARS OLD 


Accordingly, since I took office, I have made a concerted attack 
upon these cases. An indication of that problem is shown in this 
compi irative statement which I would now like to submit. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Comparison of figures as to old cases as of Dec. 81, 1958, Dec. 31, 1955, 
and Dec. 31, 1956 


Dee. 31, 1953, cases Dec. 31, 1955, cases Dec. 31, 1956, cases 
over 5 years old over 5 years old over 5 years old 
Sec a Seed 
Num Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount 


her involved ber involved ber involved 





Admiralty 21, 936. 18 507 $477, 975, 720. 64 203 $44, 789, 242. 65 
Court of Claims A, 324. 06 219 69, 871, 976. 85 156 54, 890, 729. 40 
Frauds 1, 31: , 951. 78 792 16, 452, S15. 58 336 | = 11, 922, 493. 22 
General Litigation P 55 3, SRS, 716. 06 320 246, 258, 806. 57 245 47, 399, 863. 93 
O.P Ss 1 136, 431. 34 
CGiovernment Claims 2, 96S 17, 565, 850. 31 2, 598 15, 309, G89. 44 217 18, 257, 356. OL 
Japanese Claims (A.E I Is 9 ‘ 
Patent 63 32, 003, 218. 00 SO 273, 475, 218. 00 75 27, 965, 558. 00 
Torts 104 15, 244. 287 82 172 21, (62, 755. 32 144 25, 704, 176. 70 
Veterans ’ Affairs 167 436, 025.10 171 907, 478. 72 61 280), 847. 85 
pate tal 6,546 | 629, 582, 309. 31 4, S83 1, 121, 404, 761.12 1, 447 231, 346, 699. 11 
Japanes Evacuation 
Claims 10 109, 229. 84 1, 990 53, 793, 296. 23 1,476 46, 405, 759. 95 
Grand total 6, 556 | 620, 601, 539. 15 6,873 | i, 175, 198, 057.35 2, 923 277, 752, 459. 06 


Mr. Dove. You will notice, Mr. Chairman, that as of December 31, 
1953, the cases that had been in the Division over 5 years totaled 6,546 
At the end of 1955 it totaled 4.883. At the end of 1956 it totaled 1,447. 

I am still not satisfied with these figures, and I have been placing 
great emphasis on the disposition of these overage cases in each of the 
sections. 

[ was particularly disturbed by the large number in the Frauds See- 
tion which is an offensive section. I am hopeful that by the end of 
this fiscal year I will have some figures for you that will be very ma- 
terially improved. 

Percentagewise, the figure of stale cases at the end of 1953 I ealeu- 
late to be 18 percent; at the end of 1955 it was 14 percent, and at the 
end of 1956 it was 10 percent. 

To show you what we have done, cases originating in 1949 and prior 
years have been reduced from 4,009 as of December 31, 1955, just a 
year ago, to 822 as of December 31, 1956, 

Thirdly, and most importantly, I found that the Veterans Affairs, 
Government Claims and Frauds Sections included in their caseloads 
thousands of petty cases which in reality were being handled by the 
United States attorneys and no real work was being done upon them 
in the Civil Division. 

The inclusion of these cases made it difficult for me to evaluate just 
what the lawyers in these sections were doing because of the distortion 
in the true workload by the inclusion of such cases. 
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When figures suggest that the average caseload is 500 or 600 or 1,000 
per attorney, one’s experience as a lawyer tells him immediately that 
this is impossible. Accordingly, since July 1, 1956, we delegated full 
authority over these cases to the United States attorneys and as a con- 
sequence closed out in the Division 12,919 cases. 

The effect of this was to recognize the realities of the situation and 
to put our figures upon a more accurate and comprehensible basis and 
to eliminate the del: ay and the redtape and inefficiencies incident to 
departments and agencies referring these claims to the Civil Division 
and the Civil Division then forwarding them out to the field. 

In addition to eliminating this routine clerical work it also elimi- 
nated the formality of correspondence in which approval of the Divi- 
sion was necessary to effect a petty settlement or a dismissal of petty 
cases by the United States attorneys. 

So, they now have full authority to settle, contest or otherwise dis- 
pose of these minor cases. 

I might say that the decentralization of authority as to these minor 
sases has met with the enthusiastic approval of the United States 
attorneys of the country. It has also resulted in their ability to dispose 
of them more promptly and efficiently without duplication of effort or 
any wasted correspondence with us. 

My theory, based upon my experience as a United States attorney, 
was that if a United States attorney is not capable of handling a civil 
case involving up to $1,000 without any interference or approval or 
supervision from Washington, he is not qualified to be in office. 

An even more important consequence is that our figures, we believe, 
are now upon a realistic basis, and I am now able to evaluate far better 
the work of each attorney. 

The striking consequence is that whereas the Civil Division reported 
34,000 cases at the beginning of calendar year 1956, and 29,000 cases 
on June 30, 1956, on Dec ember 31, 1956, we had 13,413 cases excluding 

Japanese claims. 


BREAKDOWN OF CASELOAD AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1956 


I would now like to submit a statement showing our average case- 
load figures as of the last date; namely, December 31, 1956, which you 
might compare with the first statement I submitted showing the situa- 
tion as of June 30, 1956, before these delegations of authority, and 
also before this substantial reduction in cases. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Civil Division caseload by sections as of Dec. 31, 1956 





| Number of | Number of | Average 
Section } cases as of | attorneys | caseload 
| Dec. 31, 1956 
DOI s od nhldihivievcebbbutdosédad Mccdgihbeivubshhnos | 1, 676 24 69 
RIED: <5 neennaqeinteunsses enippppbacleddeiade heeghawiey | 316 | 20 | 16 
Oo ge a a ee | 1, 180 34 | 35 
A tea al niacal uienantenah etinscerninipa eartaies erevescecccenssces| 1, 656 | 21 79 
Lined idiuanndiinlinh atewcitvudauns | 1, 488 | 14 105 
Gaerne reas i dk ed ta hkl cine | 3, 128 | 8 391 
PRTG cs ih nt dan vek-t 5 es ital AERO here 293 | 14 | 21 
TA nahn o dactiighdbguchahapweenaanedtupebatdanssameeaentn | 2,088 | 17 | 123 
Verran Alas nn...) a5. <p ts Seca pe tend snes 1, 667 | 12 } 139 











| 
| 
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Mr. Dovs. You will notice in looking at that right-hand column 
that the figures now are not so out of line with what a lawyer can do, 
with the exception of the 391 cases per man of Government claims, 
I might say that is pretty much of an assembly-line operation at the 
present time. The supervision is still minimum. Yet there are some 
very important cases in that section, and frankly, I think that we do 
need a few more additional lawyers in that section. 


EFFECT OF DECENTRALIZATION ON BUDGET REQEST 


Mr. Rooney. I had anticipated from all this interesting discourse 
that you were going to conclude by telling us that you needed a less 
number of lawyers since you are doing so well. 

Mr. Dovs. Well, that is a fair question. 

Mr. Roonry. With the United States attorneys handling all these 
cases, I thought we were heading for a cut on the payroll, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of Secretary Humphrey and President 
“isenhower. 

Mr. Dous. Now, Mr. Chairman, that is a very sensible, reasonable 
and fair question, and I would like to answer it this way : The handling 
of those minor cases that we delegated out to the field actually involved 
little attorney time. The secretaries would write form letters dis- 
petching them out and the inclusion of them just magnified these 
astronomical figures and I do not think you should penalize me for 
doing what I am convinced is a sound thing to do. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, these very figures that you have referred t¢ 
have been used to impress us over a period of years. 

Mr. Bow. And for that reason we increased the staff. 

Mr. Roonry. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Bow. I thought we had about gotten to the point where we were 
going to reduce some of it. 

Mr. Dovs. I do not believe, sir, that we are up to that point yet. 
The overage cases that I called your attention to ought to be elimi- 
nated from there and I do not believe you will find a staff anywhere 
that is working any harder than the men in that civil division. 

Mr. Roonry. But, Mr. Attorney General, in looking at your new 
cases received I note they are decreasing. According to page 63 of 
the justifications there were new cases received in 1954 to the extent 
of 15.721; in 1955, 15,877; 1956, 14,786 and your figures now drop to 
9,602 for the current fiscal year, and now as low as 8,950 in new cases 
received in the coming fiscal year. 


EXPLANATION OF CASELOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Dour. The reason we have cut our estimates so substantially on 
new cases is because a lot of these petty, minor cases will not come into 
the Civil Division, but will go direct to the United States attorneys. 

Let me give you a further answer to the paradox that the chairman 
has pointed out. What we have done has not substantially reduced the 
workload of our lawyers, but it has recognized the realities of the 
situation by putting our caseload figures upon a realistic basis, and 
the fact remains our attorneys have handled in the past, and are now 
handling after these delegations, I think more cases per man than 
could be true of any competent law firm in the United States. 
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The definition of a case is just as deceptive as it can be. It may be 
something that can be handled in a few days; it may be Dixon- Yates 
that involves the full time of several law yers for a year and a half, or 
the cheese cases, involving over $2 million, and the full time of 1 man 
for a year. We have 100 cases arising out of the South Amboy ex- 
plosion. They involve $35 million. I “have two men working almost 
exclusively on those cases, and yet I would guess that our codefendants, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, each 
have 10 men working on the defense of those cases. 

The minor cases delegated to the field involved a relatively insub- 
stantial amount of the attorneys’ time. 

Mr. Rooney. Each of those cases, even though they involve a small 
amount of time, were used by your predecessors heretofore as statistics 
to impress us with regard to the huge backlog in the Civil Division. 

Now, along this same line of thought, with regard to our expectation 
of retrenching or cutting back, you have more lawyers in the Civil 
Division under this request in the coming fiscal year than you have 
had in 5 years, and still your expected or estimated number of cases 
closed, would be 50 percent. of the number closed last year; to wit, 
10,070, as shown by the chart already in the record as compared with 
20.993 in the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Dovs. Well, that is true. Actually, if a legal problem develops 
in the case of any of these minor claims that have been referred out, 
the United States attorneys will still do what they have done in the 
past—they will write in to the Civil Division for an opinion, or legal 
guidance, and they will get it even though those cases are not in our 
caseload figures. We will still be doing, as far as legal work is con- 
cerned, the same amount of work we have done before actually. I do 
not think they should be shown in our statistics, and just feel it gives 
you, and it gives me, and the Attorney General, a more accurate 
picture of the realities of the situation. 

What we have eliminated is clerical work and the nominal activity 
of the Division in acting as a middleman between the agencies and the 
United States attorneys. 

The figure of 15,000 cases represents a hard core of cases of im 
portance. Some of them have great consequence requiring real time 
and attention and energy. My emphasis hereafter will be to attord 
the Civil Division the highest possible quality of professional rep 
resentation, the kind of legal representation we think is essential to 
the skillful handling of cases of major financial and policy importance 
for the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at your chart No. 4, which is with regard 
to cases over 5 years old and with regard to Government claims, 
and it appears that as of December 31, 1955, there were 2,598 claims 
in the amount of $15,399,989.44 as compared with only 217 cases 
as of December 31. 1956, with the amount involved as $18.257.356.01, 
That chart mystifies me. 

Mr. Doun. The first figure emphasizes how many petty minor claims 
of less than $1,000 were in that Division at the end of 1955. Now 
you will find that 2.500 of them are out in the next figure. 

I think that just 1 or 2 big cases account for this higher dollar 
figure with the numerical number down. In other words, you see. 
the 1956 figure, Mr. Chairman, does not cover the same period of time 
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as the 1955 period. It picks up cases that came into the Division 
in 1956 which were not in the other figure. Now, there are some large 
cases in there. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you something further to say in your opening 
presentation? Have I interrupted your chain of thought ? 

Mr. Dovs. I would merely like to say this: I know how difficult 
it is to evaluate the work of this Division in terms of performance. 
That is difficult when dealing with the work of an individual lawyer 
or a law firm. It is particularly difficult when you tre dealing with 
the largest civil law office in the world with an enormous volume of 
cases, some of which constitute some of the greatest civil litigation in 
the country. 

But I think one indicator—it may be it is not entirely accurate— 
isa comparison of the cost of operation of the Division with the dollar 
realizations obtained as a result of the work. 

Now, this is one of the very few departments of the Gevernment 
which actually produces dollars for the country 


RECOVERIES FOR AND AGAINST UNITED STATES GOVERN MENT 


Mr. Rooney. One of the troubles with that argument, Mr. Doub, is 
that those same figures are used by so many people that testify 
here. Now, the very figures that you use, I take it, the FBI uses to 
show their results, do they not ? 

Dr. Doun. Well, no; because the FBI is principally concerned with 
criminal cases. I do not know that they use these figures. 

Mr. Anprerra. They take credit for any case they investigate. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course. What other agencies are concerned with 
the Civil Division—the Food and Drug Administration ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra, All the Government agencies, the whole gamut. 

Mr. Rooney. Everybody takes credit for the amounts involved ? 

Mr. Anpretra. I presume so. 

Mr. Bow. Including the courts? 

Mr. Rooney. That is part of the justifications of the courts. 

Mr. Dovun. I do not know any lawyer that is not going to claim 
eredit for the legal work that he has done for his litigant. I assume 
what I said should be accepted with the consideration you just 
mentioned. 

The estimate for the fiseal year 1958 for our cost of operations is 
$2,802,000. During the calendar year 1956 the Civil Division obtained 
affirmative judgme nts, including siiihien nts, aggregating $75 million, 
representing a 43-percent recovery of $175 million sought by the 
Government. 

We believe this figure, and the percentage of recovery, to be em- 
inently gratifying and substantially higher than in any prior year. 

During the fise val year 1956 the C ivil Division collected on closed 
eases alone in dollars over $23 million as distinguished from judgments 
obtained. This was the highest amount ever collected by the Civil 
Division on closed cases in any year. 

Now, actually the total collections were substantially higher than 
that. 

I am also pleased to report our collections on closed cases during 
the first 6 months of the present fiscal year are running about 23 
percent higher than during the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1956. 
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In fact, the Civil Division has cleared during the past 6 months alone 
$19,374,313, almost $20 million, many times its cost of operation. 

On the other hand, we held recoveries by others against the Gov- 
ernment down to 6 percent of the $450 million claimed by those suing 
the United States. That compares with our own percentage of 43 
percent recovered on behalf of the Government. 

I will be glad to answer any questions, sir. 


INTEREST EXPENSE DURING 1956 


Mr. Rooney. What is the present situation with regard to the in- 
terest owing on your cases? 

Mr. Dovs. I think we can best answer that by discussing somewhat 
the sections where we have that problem. I think the only section 
where we have it is the Court of Claims Section. 

If you will refer to the schedule that we show under the Court of 
Claims, page 53, you will notice in 1955 we had pending 1,372 cases. 
In 1955, 1,805. In 1956, 1,236. I might say as of December 31, 1956, 
we have reduced that figure to 1,180. We have made a steady con- 
tinuing reduction. I think that we have 34 lawyers in that Section. 

It has been the consistent position of the Division it should have 
46. We do not expect that. We did have in mind if you gave us 
these 5 lawyers we would assign 2 of them to the Court of Claims See- 
tion in view of the importance of expediting the trial of these interest- 
bearing claims. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, looking at the chart to which you have re- 
ferred, it appears that the number of lawyers for whom appropria- 
tions have been made has increased from 1954 to 1958, whereas the 
number of cases closed was the highest with the least number of 
lawyers in 1954; to wit, 545 as compared to 882 in the last fiscal year, 
and with 400 expected in the present fiscal year and 450 anticipated in 
the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Dour. What happened, Mr. Chairman, is this: In 1954 there 
was a drive started to reduce cases, and they were able to do it very 
well because there were a lot of small bits of deadwood in there, small 
cases they were able to close out without too much difficulty. But 
now there is not any deadwood in there. I think that was an ab- 
normal condition in that year. So I understand there are very few 
old interest claims, such as the ship requisition claims. 

Mr. Rooney. What are your present figures with regard to interest 
accruing on claims against the Government ? 

Mr. Dove. Mr. Andretta has called my attention to the fact that, 
while one new Commissioner was put on in 1955, the Court of Claims 
asked Judge Burger for more lawyers to be assigned to the Court of 
Claims in order to keep up with the work. I think that we are keep- 
ing up with the work, and I think they are well pleased with the rec- 
ord we have been making. I have had several conferences with Chief 


Judge Jones, and I think that is an excellent section, the quality of 


its work is high, and the cases are substantial. ‘They involve substan- 
tial sums. 

Did you ask me what the present situation is? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; with regard to accrual of interest on Government 
clainis 
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Mr. Dovs. I would like to submit that later, if I may, because I do 
not think I have a breakdown on those figures. 
(Information referred to follows: ) 


Amount of interest paid by the Government during the fiscal year 1956 


Section Amount interest 

I I CTI ii iy is Satelite sa RI Sa A a tA $5, 994, 250. 38 
INN hist titi ay den ch sane la Racca dale eee Cae een 221, 711. 62 
RING cs seule secetnice sien ns tse ahi et eS ES ek A a 107, O82. 79 
ates ce wc aia decpiinstiptl des njieaeis vin dant mnilighepaiaa te a 6,2 323, 044. 79 


STATUS OF INTEREST-BEARING CASES 


Mr. Rooney. If I am not mistaken, from a hasty reading of this and 
my recollection, your predecessor, Judge Burger, told us that ra 
backlog of cases was costing the Government about $4 million a yea 
in interest charges. Do you recall that? 

Mrs. EnGuisH. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the present situation ? 

Mrs. Eneuisu. That has improved considerably. The majority of 
the interest-bearing cases were the just compensation cases and the 
ship requisition cases in the Court of Claims, and they have been virtu- 
ally concluded. I think probably there is only one such case left. <A 
tremendous amount of interest was paid out last year 


FUND ALLOCATIONS TO CIVIL DIVISION FOR 1957 


Mr. Rooney. Is the amount that you have right now for the civil 
division more than the amount that was requested before this com- 
mittee last year? According to last year’s justifications, and I am 
reading from page 137 therefor, tab 3, the 1957 estimate for the Civil 
Division was in the amount of $2,647,400. What is the amount allo- 
cated to the Civil iv ision in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Anpretra. $2,612,550, 

Mr. Roonry. How do you arrive at this figure of $2,752,320? 

Mr. Burrs. Taking the $2,612,550 and ari ling the items regular pay 
in excess of the 52-week base and civil-service retirement fund con- 
tributions, 

Mr. Roonry. Correct. 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM DECENTRALIZATION OF MINOR CLAIMS 


Mr. Stxes. You have given us some interesting figures. I wonder 
what you really accomplish by sending the minor cases back to the 
United States attorneys. There are a number of advant: iges to your 
office, but does it mean the local offices are simply assuming the bae ‘klog 
that you formerly h: ad i in your office ? 

Mr. Dovs. No, sir; because they carry those cases in their figures 
when we carry them. 

Mr. Sixes. Will they now come before us and ask for more per- 
sonnel in order that they may process those cases ? 

Mr. Dous. No. This does not increase their caseload figures at all. 
They carried those cases in their figures when we were carrying them. 
I did not feel that we should carr y them because I just could not eval- 
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uate the work of men in the fraud section and the Government claims 
section and the veterans’ affairs section with these cases in there because 
it was perfectly obvious as soon as you looked at them that they just 
could not be handling them. Now I can see pretty well what people 
are doing. I think that our average caseload figures are realistic. I 
was hoping that the committee would feel that what I did was con- 
structive. 

Mr. Sixes. It does appear to be desirable. 

That is all. 

Mr. Roonry. This committee has discussed and expressed itself 
many times with regard to the double entry business where the United 
States attorneys are handling a case and somebody from Washington 
is looking over their shoulders with a lot of cor respondence back “and 
forth on small cases. I have been amazed that this was not discon- 
tinued long before last July. We have discussed it here many times. 
Is that so? 

Mr. Anpreita. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have a copy of that? 

Mr. Dour. It was done under formal order of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. May I submit one other statement? It is difficult to interpret 
that because of prior orders, but I might say generally that I delegated 
to the field all claims up to $1,000 and full author ity also over judg- 
ments and their collection up to $5,000, 


COSTS EXCEEDING RECOVERIES IN SUCCESSFUL CASES 


Mr. Bow. Do we have any cases or claims pending that, even though 
they were collected and followed through to successful conclusions, 
would cost the Government money by the time they got through with 
them ? 

Mr. Dovs. Yes. 1 think in the case of small claims for a few 
hundred dollars it may well cost the Government as much, or more, to 
sue on them and collect on them than the claims are worth. 

Mr. Bow. To what extent do you think that is true? 

Mr. Dovs. I just do not know. I have made arrangements with 
one of the agencies not to forward claims for collection of less than 
$250 unless they have some kind of credit report indicating that the 
debtor at least could pay because what happens to those claims is this: 
when they reach the United States attorneys’ offices the FBI is called 
in to check on the financial responsibility of the debtor and when you 
add the cost to the FBI for doing that, there is a serious question 
whether it is worth doing. 

Mr. Bow. Is it a sizable amount 4 

Mr. Dovs. I just do not know, but I would be very happy to see if 
- could prepare any figures on that and submit them to the c peo 

I do not know how difficult that would be. We might have to make 
test run on amounts claimed, under say $100. 


RECOVERIES AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 
Mr. Roonry. There is one further thing that I would like to get 


straight for the record, and that is your statement with regard to 
recovery in behalf of the Government in 1956 as having amounted to 
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$23,611,000. How much were claimants against the Government 
awarded against the Government in that same period ? 

Mr. Dovun. They recovered on claims of $447 million the amount of 
$34,254,449. I think the percentage of recovery is 7.6 compared with 
our percentage of 43. 

I would also like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that that figure of 
$23 million is only on closed cases. We also collected many millions 
on open judgments and open settlements that are not included. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECOVERIES BY THE UNITED STATES 


[ would like to submit a statement, and I think this is the last one, 
showing the comparative figures in prior years as to collections on 
these closed cases, 

Mr. Bow. In 1955-56, what was the largest single recovery ? 

Mr. Dovus. I do not recall. We could insert that in the record later. 

(Information referred to is as follows :) 


Recoveries by the United States 


Amounts imonunta 
1951 — Gaeiae _. 17,110, 404. 85 1956 _ i $23, 156, 489. 12 
BD edt tieciwte 15, 542, 914. 06 1955 4 16, 837, 899. 03 
(oe ee eh eee win cienwe)' Oy SOQ G8Bs SS 
oe = ._ ~ 5a GG, Wee AOS Sonne eek. 18, 652, 701. 49 
UE wag Gis See 16, 052, 164. 11 1952 al See: Ss S&L! 


LARGEST SINGLE RecOveRY, FIscaL YRAR 1956 
United States v. Pacific Far East Line, Inc., a corporation and Luckenbach SS. 
Co., Inc., a corporation : 


nonmnt: elbimetlc i wt LAN 35% ieeoeee Fe) 
Amount: recoVerenii2. 604. kb ete eek. abt ses i 1, 600, 000 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 31, 1957. 


INTERNAL Securiry Dtviston 
WITNESSES 


W. F. TOMPKINS, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

WALTER YEAGLEY, FIRST ASSISTANT 

W. E. FOLEY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 

THOMAS K. HALL, CHIEF SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES SECTION 
H. W. ABELL, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

The last of the divisions under the general appropriation, “Salaries 
and Expenses, General Legal Activities,” is the Internal Security Divi- 
ston. 

This request is in the amount of $1,367,100. 

At this point we shall insert in the record page 110 under tab 3 of 
the justifications. 

(The page referred to follows:) 
geo Weeeen 132k hai ena os woh PPS webiste eee eagle ye Sener a $1, 367, 100 
RO HOD cambnintndine auch aed dann alana nea uh maw Semin pag ee 


ERCTOERS OVOP DEGCkcccnmmcncaauacwace Se ae eee : ’ : 
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WORKLOAD, 1955-56 


Mr. Rooney. It might be noted that no increase in staff is requested. 
On page 113 of the justifications there is a workload table which we 
shall also insert in the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


During fiscal year 1956, 8,920 new matters were received in the Division, 
exclusive of those matters falling within the purview of the Department Security 
Office or assigned to the general category of policy planning and liaison. The 
same sections which handled these 8,920 new matters received 108,292 reports 
and memoranda from the FBI and comparable sources. 

The following table reflects an analysis of new matters under the possible 
categories of criminal or administrative violation which were received during 
fiscal year 1956, and for the prior fiscal year, which was the first full year of 
the Division’s operations. 








1955 1956 
Foreign Agents Registration Act a Puvkvbwaieucben ; LJubidhnale 1, 133 1, 213 
Matters involving unauthorized disclosure of Government information, possible 
violations of the espionage statutes or comparable violations of the Atomic Energ 

Act been ws dteeataih Nf ahead yuetwesa aeahel Gach Satie 350 260 
Matters relating to the destruction of a and equipment, including possibl 

violations of the sabotage statutes : Lat Sino bd deeds 288 209 
Matters which require examination under the tre ason statute. . 249 | 37 
Atomic energy matters (possible false statements on personnel security question- 

naires) ._- age te ; : ‘ I ea | 679 | 442 
Other false statement or perjury Maen kidd. ehh hk deed nbn nnnnenusa- 3, 442 | 2,114 
Organizations -_...-.--- boas shies ib dak . 398 40-4 
Matters relating to individual subversives, including Smith Act subjects, matte: | 

affecting international organizations and diplomats, neutrality, and sedition 6, 689 4, 241 

POU c.cccctcoubini dh ncbactasd tite alidtvdbdandanditcbitebthndidadies seobeel syaee 8, 920 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement at this time with 
regard to this request, Mr. Tompkins? 

Mr. Tompkins. No, Mr. Chairman; I do not, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, right now, as far as the cash drawer is con- 
cerned, you are in “no sale” status. 

I think you had better tell us something about the Internal Secu- 
rity Division. 

Mr. Tompxins. I thought you meant a prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Oh. oe e Sere misunderstood each other. 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, may I say this first in connection with the table 
shown on page 113 of the justification? I should also like to add, if 
I may, the comparable figures for the first half of this fiscal year, in 
other words, from July 1, 1956, to December 31, 1956. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have those figures here ? 

Mr. Tompxrns. I have those here. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have them, please ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. In the first line, Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, the figure is 559. The second figure with reference to matters 
involving unauthorized disclosure of Government information, pos- 
sible violations of the espionage statutes or comparable violations of 
the Atomic Energy Act, that figure is 160. 
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With reference to matters relating to destruction of supplies and 
equipment, including possible violations of the sabotage statutes, the 
figure is 72. 

With reference to matters which require examination under the trea- 
son statute, the figure is 8. 

With regard to atomic energy matters which include possible false 
statements « on personal security questionnaires, the figure is 56. Other 
false statement or perjury matters carry the figure of 920; organiza- 
tions carry the figure of 252 and matters relating to individual subver- 
sives, including ‘Smith Act subjects, matters affecting international 
organizations and diplomats, neutrality and sedition, i is 5,279, mak- 
ing a total in the first 6 months, then, of 7,306. 

Mr. Roonry. W ell, of course, those are all ‘ ‘matters”; are they not? 
These are not cases in court; are they? 

Mr. Tomrxins. No. 

Mr. Rooney. And, very likely, as far as the bulk of them is con- 
cerned, nothing will become of them ; is that so? 

Mr. Tompxtns. The majority of them would probably not result in 
a case in court; that is correct. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear from the workload chart at page 122 
of the justifications, as well as from the additional figures with regard 
to the first 6 months of 1957, that your business has fallen off 
appreciably. 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, I would not say that, sir. If the figures con- 
tinue for the next 6 months as they have in the past 6 months our 
workload will be larger than it was in 1955 when it was 13,228. 

Mr. Roonry. But, would it not appear from these figures that you 
had too many people down there in 1956, when in every area with 
the exception of one, and this other title, “Organizations,” where 
there was an increase of six, that your business has fallen off? 


REDUCTION OF RACKLOG 


Mr. Tompkins. I would say this, Mr. Chairman: If it were not 
for a slackening in the workload, we would not have been able to 
cut down the backlog which had accumulated over a number of years. 

Mr. Rooney. What back log did you have? 

Mr. Tomrxins. We do not have any backlog now. We have wiped 
that out, but it has taken us a couple of years to do it. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the backlog you had a year ago? 

Mr. Haru. We had a backlog arising out of poscible ¢ ases relating 
to the U. N., and I believe there was also a backlog in connection with 
possible perjury and false-statement cases. 


U. N. CASES 
Mr. Roonry. How many cases related to the U. N.? 
Mr. Tomrkins. How many cases were there in the perjury and false- 


statement category ? 
Mr. Rooney. Let us stay with the backlog of the U. N. cases. 
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Mr. Haut. I would estimate that during the past 6 months we have 
examined a backlog of cases of that character amounting to approxti- 
mately 600. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, I understood you to say that you got rid of 
the backlog in 1956, and that you did not have any now, Did I mis- 
understand you ? 

Mr. Hau. The U. N. cases were cleared up during the past 6 months 
to a year, I would a ee 

Mr. Tompkins. In other words, in calendar year 1956? 

Mr. Hatz. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Roonry. There were about 600 cases / 

Mr. Hau. I would approximate it at that, but, of course, I do not 
like to be held to strict accountability on that figure. 

Mr. Rooney. What happened to the 600 cases ? 

Mr. Harty. They were all examined with a view to possible prosecu- 
tion under the applicable statutes. I can say that there remains now a 
residue of cases which are being reevaluated in that regard, but that 
residue, I would say, would approximate about 3 percent of the total. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of the 600 cases resulted in prosecution ¢ 

Mr. Harty. With reference to U. N. cases involving possible false 
statements by United States citizens, I would say that there have been 
no prosecutions initiated in that area. I also might add to that that 
this situation presents certain novel and unusual legal questions that 
we are seeking to resolve in that regard. One of the questions relates 
to whether or not a particular applic ation or document involving an 
alleged false statement comes within the jurisdiction of a Government 
agency under section 1001, title 18. 

Mr. Roonry. Would it be fair to say that it would appear from 
this testimony that there was not very much to these 600 cases which 
made up the U. N. backlog? 

Mr. Haru. I would not say that. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, you did not prosecute any. 

Mr. Hay. Well, that may well be, but they still necessitate a very 

careful and very extensive examination, and we still have under con- 
sideration certain possible prosecutions in that field if we do finally 
reach a stage where these legal questions are resolved and sufficient 
evidence is available. 

The Taft-Hartley cases are under continuing examination, because 
we constantly receive additional reports with regard to them. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, why not stay with the U. N. cases? I still do 
not understand those; how we had 600 cases and nothing happened. 

Mr. Hatz. Well, I can only tell you that wherever the evidence has 

varranted prosecution in that area or in any other area, and we are 
satisfied that there is an appropriate legal basis for proceeding, we 
have done so. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it be fair to assume that there was no evidence 
in that area which would warrant prosecution ? 

Mr. Hatz. On those on which we have completed examinations at 
this stage, that would be a fair assumption. 

Mr. Tompxrns. Not “no evidence,” but you mean “insufficient 
evidence’? 

Mr. Hatt. I mean insufficient evidence to warrant prosecution. 

Mr. Yeaciey. Would this be correct? That these cases arose by 
virtue of FBI investigation of the personnel involved, and assigned 
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to the U. N., and that they had been forwarded to the Department 
over a period of time? 

Mr. Haux. That is correct. 

Mr. Yraciey. And in many instances were not reached on a Coney 
basis, and were accumulated, but, nonetheless, had to be reviewed, 
and you knew in advance that if there were any prosecutions it would 
be a small percentage ? 

Mr. Rooney. I thought the testimony was that there were no 
prosecutions. 

Mr. Yeaaiey. That is right. 

Mr. Haut. There have been no prosecutions. 

Mr. Yracuery. I say, in advance, we knew that there would not be a 
high percentage of prosecutions, from prior experience, and that is 
why this particular group was selected for those that had to be re- 
viewed later. 

We had a backlog to accumulate; and you knew, Mr. Hall, if you 
used these cases as a backlog, they would be safe cases as a backlog. 

Mr. Hau. We had to effect proper disposition of them. They had 
to be carefully examined and, as I say, there is a necessity for a con- 
tinuing examination of these cases. 


ANALYSIS OF NEW MATTERS RECEIVED DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1956 


Mr. Roonry. Last year we had a table in the record at page 115 of 
the House heari ings which showed the number of new matters received 
up to December 31, 1955. 

Do you have a similar table showing the new matters received be- 
tween January 1, 1956 and December 31, 19567 

Mr. Tompkins. That would be a calendar year ‘ 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fotry. That table appears on page 115 of the justification, and 
we have each broken down by section. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at the table, and I see exactly what it is. 
I am now inquiring whether or not you have information which brings 
this table up to date by way of showi ing what new cases in these cate- 
gories you received duri ing calendar year 1956? 

Mr. Fouey. Yes, sir; it appears on a section-by-section basis. 

The table for cases handled by the Subversive Activities Section 
appears on page 116 of the present justifications, and the cases relat- 
ing to—— 

Mr. Roonry. I am asking if you have a similar table that one can 
readily use for comparison purposes! Can you tell us, for instance, 
taking the first category at the top of page 115 of the justifications, 
how many new matters were received in the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Section 

Mr. Fotry. Yes, sir. New matters received in the Foreign Agents 
Registration Section? I am sorry, but I do not have them for the 
calendar year. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you have? 

Mr. Fotry. I have them for the fiscal year for foreign agents. 

Mr. Roonry. What fiscal year? 

Mr. Forey. 1956 and for the first half of the present fiscal yea 
That is on page 113 of the justifications. 
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Mr. Roonry. That does not help us in making a comparison. 

Mr. Fotry. I think we can make the comparison on all others except 
for the foreign agents, and I can readily get that figure for the com- 
mittee. 

ESPIONAGE CASES 


Mr. Rooney. What was the number of espionage cases under new 
matters in calendar year 1956? 

Mr. Forry. New matters received? We do not have it under the 
matters received, sir. These are the actual cases here on page 115 of 
the hearings of last year. These are actual indictments, convictions, 
and pending cases. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to get to that, but you have a summary of 
481 new espionage matters received as shown i in ‘this table. 

What was the 1956 figure for the total espionage matters received ? 
I will then inquire with regard to how many indictments and con- 
victions and so forth there were. 

Mr. Fotry. Yes; I see what you want. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. I pointed out in the beginning that this was 
from July 1954 to December 1955. 

Mr. Forry. 289. 

Mr. Rooney. How many indictments? 

Mr. Forry. None. 

Mr. Rooney. The next item is “None,” insofar as convictions are 
concerned ? 

Mr. Fotry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many are pending? 

Mr. Forry. I cannot give you that, sir. I do not know how many 
were still pending as of December 31 of the last calendar year. Some 
of them may have been closed out and I cannot be sure about that. I 
have the first 6 months for 1957, and there were 160 new cases pending 
or presented to us during that 6-month period. 

Mr. Burrs. Do you not have a “pending” figure at the end of the 
summary ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say that this is the most important area 
within your shop? 

Mr. Tomrxins. No; I wouldn’t say so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Just which one woul | you say was the most important ? 

Mr. Tompxins. I would say Smith Act subjects. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are they? 

Mr. Tomrxrs. That is the last figure, “Matters on individual sub- 
versives, including Smith Act subjects.” Actually, we consider them 
all important. 

Mr. Roonry. I am not commenting with regard to the importance 
or unimportance of them. I am trying to find out what you have 
been doing down there. 


SABOTAGE AND TREASON CASES 


How many sabotage cases were there? 

Mr. Tomrxtns. Do you have that figure, Mr. Foley? 

Mr. Fotey. 79. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of those resulted in convictions? 
Mr. Fotry. None. 
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Mr. Rooney. How many resulted in indictments? 

Mr. Fotny. None, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How about treason cases ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Do you have that figure, Mr. Foley ? 

Mr. Roonry. Did you close out the whole 79 without prosecution ? 

Mr. Tompxins. I think that is safe to say; yes, sir. There were 17 
new treason cases. 


Mr. Roonry. How many indictments were there? 
Mr. Fotry. None. 


INDICTMENTS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1956 


Mr. Roonry. With reference to the atomic-energy matters, how 
many indictments were there in that area? 

Mr. Fotry. These are the false statements here. Did you have 
the information on that, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Haru. Ave any of these personnel-security statements on atomic 
energy ¢ 

Mr: Fotry. The answer is “None.” 

Mr. Rooney. Well, these answers prompt me to make this inquiry 
as to your whole area. How many indictments were found in calen- 
dar year 1956? 

Mr. Yractrey. That information is on page 116, Mr. Chairman, for 
calendar year 1956. 

Mr. Forry. There were 21 assigned to that Section, and 2 in the 
other Section; making a total of 23. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand, then, that for calendar year 1956, 
and following the analysis which is at page 115 of last year’s hearings, 
that you obtained indictments in 1 Smith Act conspiracy matter, and 
3 membership matters; 2 false-statement cases relating to nonmember 
Communist affidavits with reference to the Labor Relations Manage- 
ment Association; 2 in personnel-security forms, and 3 in theft “of 
Governme nt pr operty ; 9 for contempt of Congress, and 1 case with 
} defendants for sedition. 

Was that your whole business insofar as the obtaining of indict- 
ments in calendar year 1956 is concerned ? 

Mr. Fotry. There were 3 additional indictments; 1 additional one 
that is not reflected in this table. 

Mr. Tompkins. That is right. 

Mr. Forey. It is not reflected in this table because I did not have 
the information from the Section at the time and that case involved 
a violation of the Atomic Energy Act. 

So, we have one indictment for a violation of the Atomic Energy 
Act. Then, there is an indictment in the Subversive Organizations 
Section. 

Mr. Tomrsins. That is right, Mr. Chairman. That is shown under 
the Organization Section because it was presented by attorneys from 
that Section, and that was a conspiracy indictment involving 14 de- 
fendants. 

Mr. Rooney. From what section ? 

Mr. Tompkins. The Subversive Organizations Section, and it was 
an outgrowth of the 

Mr. Roonry. When did you make up this chart which appears at 
page 116? 
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Mr. Fotey. At the end of December, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yracuey. That is, for the Subversive Activities Section only. 

Mr. Tompkins. The indictment I am referring to is on page 118, the 
last sentence, in the second paragraph. 

There was a major conspiracy atti i in November charging 14 
officials with fraud against the Government for the illegal use of 
facilities of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Rooney. And that was handed up in 1956 ? 

Mr. Tompxrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And you expect to try them ? 

Mr. Tomrxtins. It was handed up in November of 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. And you expect to try them some time after July of 
1957? 

Mr. Tomexrns. That is the best information that we can give today, 
sir. 

I think there is an antitrust case pending out there that will take 
the most of the spring. It is in Denver. 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of cases were these three indictments which 
involved theft of Government property! d 

Mr. Hau. I think one was LU’. 8. v. John Gilmore, indicted on 3 
counts for unlawfully stealing and ickivihe 2 technical documents 
relating to studies made under contract for the United States Air 
Force by the Rand Corp. This indictment took place on August 29, 
1956. 

The Van Fosson case is also another matter that would be in that 
particular area, and that involved the unlawful removal of a classified 
document from its lawful custody, and it was delivered to a representa- 
tive of a congressional committee. 

He pleaded guilty, as I recall, to title X VITT, section 641. 

Mr. Rooney. What committee was that? 

Mr. Tompkins. The House Un-American Activities Committee, I 
believe. 

Mr. Rooney. What did these people in connection with personnel 
security forms do? 

Mr. Harz. They would arise out of personnel security question- 
naires filed, in the main, by employees of industrial concerns having 
contracts with the United States Government. 

Mr. Fotry. Denying party membership ? 

Mr. Hau. They would be the denial of Communist Party member- 
ship, or denial of Communist Party affiliation and, moreover, I would 

say that the principal denial would relate to prior and existing mem- 
ber ship in organizations designated by the Attorney General. 


PERSON NEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Rooney. You had 171 employees of which 102 are professional 
people or lawyers during the course of the last fiscal year; is that right? 

Mr. Tompkins. That is right. We were not always at t full strength, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I think this morning it was 96. 

Mr. Apetz. Actually, we have 95, and we have an attorney plannin~ 
to report Monday. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tompkins. I might also say that this is a factor: 
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You can review a Taft-Hartley case, or you can review a Smith Act 
case or you can review any case in this field and decide that you do not 
have evidence to warrant prosecution, but that does not necessarily 
mean you can close the file and forget the case. 

You may get an additional witness, and you may get a defector or 
an additional witness may be made available for trial in another case 
which will then enable you to prosecute in some of the cases in which 
you have heretofore not had the evidence. 

Mr. Hall just pointed out something that did not occur in calendar 
year 1956. It has only occurred since the beginning of the first of the 
year. We indicted two individuals for violation of section 9 (H) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and that would be a false statement case. We 
subsequently, a week ago today, indicated eight defendants for con- 
spiracy to violate the Taft- Hartley affidavit. Now, that was a new 
type of prosecution, but it enabled us to get in that prosecution lead- 
ing Communist functionaries. Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, I wanted to point this 
out: 

We supplied some figures, I think, from July 9, 1954, which was 
when the division was created, to December 31, 1955, at your request 
last year, and they showed a total of 25 indictments for, we will say, 
roughly 18 months. In the past calendar year of 1956, in other words, 
just 12 months, we had 24 indictments. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is this? 

Mr. Forry. The total of the indictments is on page 115. 

Mr. Tompxins. This is on page 115 of last year’s hearings. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. Which ones are you referring to? A hasty 
glance does not disclose to me the figure of 25. Where is it? 

Mr. Yeacrry. It appears at page 115 of the hearings of last year, 
and shows that we have had returned under the espionage section 2 
indictments, under atomic energy matters none; the indictments for 
talse statements and personnel security cases of 12; false statements 
under the Taft-Hartley law would be 3, and perjury cases would 
be 4, and obstruction of justice, 8 for a total of 24. 

This year’s calendar year figures are on page 116 of the justifica- 
tions. 

DISPOSITION OF INDICTMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. Well, you might tell us what happened to these in- 
dictments. 

Mr. THompxkins. You mean in calendar year 1956? 

Mr. Rooney. | have reference to those included at page 115 of last 
vear’s hearings. 

Mr. ‘Tompkins. Well, the espionage indictments were disposed of, 
were they not. with convictions in both cases? 

Mr. Haut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. As I recall last year you had practically no records at 
all, and this year you do not seem to be too much better off. 

Mr. Tompkins. We have the information set forth in the justif- 

ication, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fotry. Page 116 of the justifications under the “Conviction 
column,” shows the convictions on the cases that were pending at the 
end of calendar year, and which were set forth at page 115 of 
vear’s hearings. 
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Mr. Rooney. I do not understand. Can you help me? 

Mr. Fotry. Of the 3 Smith Act cases which were pending at the 
beginning of the year, there were 3 convictions during calendar year 
1956—3 convictions for conspiracy involving 18 defendants. 

Two membership indictments were pending and there were convic- 
tions during the calendar year. 

Mr. Roonry. How many ? 

Mr. Fotry. Two. 

Mr. Roonry. What is this figure of 16? 

Mr. Forry. 16 were still pending at the end of the last calendar 
year; that is, as of December 31, 1956. 

Mr. Roonry. You mean they are still undisposed of ? 

Mr. Fotry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How long have you had those indictments ? 

Mr. Forry. Ten of them go back to 1948, and the other six come 
from the prior year, or year and a half. 

Mr. Haru. Those few cases, Mr. Chairman, go back to July, I be- 
lieve, of 1948. Those membership indictments were filed concurrently 
against the 12 defendants who were indicted in what is now known as 
the Dennis ¢ ase, one of whom was William Z, Foster. 


BROWDER CASE 


Mr. Rooney. That reminds me: What have you done about Brow- 
der? Have you convicted him yet? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. 

Mr. Fotry. That case is in the Criminal Division; is it not? 

Mr. Roonry. You mean to tell me I let Mr. Olney get out of here 
without asking him that question ? 

Mr. Fotry. I am sorry. We now have that case. It did not stay 
in the Criminal Division. 

Mr. Haru. We still have that case; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the status of it ? 

Mr. Haw. The Browder case is still pending in the southern dis 
trict of New York. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you not have it a year ago and did we not discuss 
it at that time? 

STATUS OF FOSTER CASE 


Mr. Tompkins. No; you discussed the Foster case. You did not 
ask us about the Browder case, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that status of that? 

Mr. Hatt. It is awaiting trial at the present time. 

Mr. Rooney. I know that. How long has it been awaiting trial? 

Mr. Hau. I would have to check the date, but I would say that it 
has been pending upward of a year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tomexins. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Back on the record. 

What is the status of the Foster case? Have you brought him to 
trial yet? 

Mr. Tompkins. On that, Mr. Chairman, I want the committee to 
have a full and detailed report. 
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After our last appearance before the committee, I believe in Febru- 
ary of last year, we instructed the United States attorney in the south- 
ern district of New York to move for an order. 

Mr. Roonry. When was that, Mr. Tompkins? 

Mr. Tompkins. Right after our appearance before the committee, 
and we instructed him to move for an order restoring this case to the 
trial calendar, and on March 26, 1956, he so moved. 

Well, the affidavit annexed to the motion of Assistant United States 
Attorney Bolan recited the fact that the defendant Foster was ex- 
amined by Dr. Henry Alsop Riley on October 20, 1955, by order of the 
United States district judge, Sylvester Ryan. Dr. Riley submitted a 
report to the court dated November 15, 1955 ), and concluded that to 
and this is very important, Mr. Chairman—the defendant to 
a prolonged strain of a serious nature such as would be present under 
the circumstances of a public trial, might result in deleterious or harm- 
ful consequences. 

Dr. Riley, however, also make this statement : 





T have on several instances recommended some other form of legal procedure, 
but since no such action has taken place, I would presume that such an action is 
not feasible from the legal point of view. 

Mr. Roonry. What kind of action? 

Mr. Tompkins. It is assumed that Dr. Riley was referring to the 
following opinion expressed by him upon examining the defendant in 
November 1952, and I quote from Dr. Riley’s opinion: 

I believe, however, in view of the fact that he, Foster, has himself admitted his 
ability to work for several consecutive hours, that trial sessions limited to 2 or 
3 hours with occasional recesses might be tolerated by Mr. Foster without 
unfortunate results. 

In his report dated April 30, 1954, Dr. Riley stated he believed, and 
I again quote him: 

That there perhaps might not be hazard in a limited investigation on trial. 


When we filed our application in March 1956, in view of Dr. Riley’s 
apparent reiteration of his opinion that Foster was at that time 
physically capable of undergoing a short trial with court sessions 
limited to about 2 or 3 hours per day, our affidavit requested an order 
directing Foster to stand trial on the membership indictment and 
agreed to limit each trial day to 2 or 3 hours, as suggested by Dr. Riley. 

Now, we also put in that affidavit that the two Smith Act member- 
ship cases involving Communist Party leaders, the Lightfoot case 
mel the Scales case—and I might say they are both pr esently pending 
in the Supreme Court and we are awaiting opinion—e onsumed, re- 
spectively, a total of 13 and 9 court days, and assuming court sessions 
of 2 or 3 hours a day, it was estimated that the trial of Foster could 
be concluded in approximately 4 weeks. 

We also cited in the affidavit facts which show that during the 
— 2 years, and up to the date of the filing of the affidavit, Foster 
1ad been engaged in activities which would appear to have been as 
strenuous as would be required by attendance at the limited trial sug- 
gested by the motions. In other words, these activities clearly indi- 

cated that Foster hi ad been able to lead an active existence, not only 
as titular head of the Communist Party, but as an active leader of 
the Communist movement. 
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Notwithstanding the abovefacts, Judge Ryan denied the Govern- 
ment’s motion, stating as follows; and I quote : 

I am convinced that presently to bring this defendant to trial would result in 
serious and irreparable harm to him, if not his death. 

That was the last sentence of Judge Ryan’s order. 

Mr. Roonry. What sort of evidence did you present to the court 
with regard to his activities over a period of time insofar as lectures, 


wr iting, and traveling were concerned ? 
Mr. Tompkins. That was all presented to the court. Every bit of 


information that was given to us was supplied to the court. 
One thing that Judge Ryan points out in his order is this, and he 
starts out as follows: 


He is 75 years of age, 


and he goes on to point out the nature of the indictment. He goes 
on further to point out that 

This defendant has been examined by court-appointed physicians on six 
different occasions since 1948, and detailed reports were submitted to the court. 
Now, the report of the last examination served only to confirm clinical findings 
and diagnoses previously made that the defendant is suffering primarily from 
arterial sclerosis which has affected not only his heart and circulatory appar 
atus, but also the cerebal circulation. 

Mr Rooney. But his condition has not been such as to prevent his 
attendance at the recent New York State Communist Convention, is 
that not so? 

Mr. Tompkins. It certainly has not. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that the National Communist Conven- 
tion is coming up and that he will be in sufficiently good health to be 
the big wheel at that. 

Mr. Tompkins. I assume he is going to attend the convention, Mr. 
Cheirman. 

Mr. Roonry. He was at the New York State Communist Conven 
tion recently, was he not? 

Mr. Tompkins. He was, sir. This is a matter solely up to the court. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you made an _application since March 1956 ¢ 
Tomorrow we will be in February 1957. 

Mr, Tompkins. We have not, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you considered the advisability of bringing him 
into court again the day after the Communist convention 7 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you conclude? 

Mr. Tompkins. We concluded, Mr. Chairman, we will do everything 
possible to bring Foster to trial, but we feel the courts now have 
turned us down on a great number of occasions. 

Mr. Roonry. You are not going to give up / 

Mr. TompKins. We never give up. 

Mr. Roonry. He is the head of the Communist Party in the United 
States. 

Mr. Tompkins. We will never giveup. We will continue. 

Mr. Rooney. It seems a shame that all of his top associates have 
been tried and he has not been given the privilege of a fair trial. 

Mr. Tompkins. Mr. Chairman, that is something that the courts 
have todecide. We have done everything. 
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Mr. Rooney. You are not precluded from bringing another appli- 
sation, and continual applications, in order to bring him to trial when 
you know that he is traveling around delivering lectures, writing 
books, and attending Communist conventions. 

Mr. TompKins. We brought all of that information before Judge 
Ryan and Judge Ryan turned us down. 

Mr. Rooney. I am beginning to suspect that you are now in a posi- 
tion where you think that it is futile to try to bring that defendant to 
trial. 

Mr. Tompkins. All I can say is this—we will do everything to 
bring this man to trial. 

Mr. Roonry. You have not done anything now in 11 months. 

Mr. Tompkins. I think if you will look at the history of the judges 
in the southern district of New York reviewing his physical examina- 
tion, and reviewing all the evidence and information that we have 
given them, and then refusing to grant our motion 

Mr. Rooney. I know Judge Ryan personally, and have known him 
from the time he was chief assistant district attorney in Bronx County, 
N. Y. He is a distinguished and capable jurist. I want it under- 
stood that we do not question his judgment. 

Mr. Tompkins. This defendant has been examined by court-ap- 
pointed physicians on six different occasions since 1948 and detailed 
reports were submitted to the courts. 

I am now reading from Judge Ryan’s order: 





Following examinations had on November 10, 1948, and January 6, 1949, Judge 
Medina found the defendant not in physical condition to stand trial and on 
January 18, 1949, granted a motion for a severance on the trial of indictment, 
Criminal No. 12887. Further examination was had on June 30, 1949, and 
November 6, 1952. A continuation was granted by me 


that is Judge ier speaking— 

on May 25, 1953 and in a memorandum of that date I concluded “on the basis 
of these iesbies by these court-designated physicians of high professional skill 
and learning, the trial of the defendant may not be had without grave possibili- 
ties of serious, perhaps fatal, consequences to the defendant, or of permanent 
impairment to his health.” Again following another examination on April 21, 
1954, Judge Goddard further postponed the trial. As recently as November 
1955, the defendant was again examined by court order. 

You also have Judge Medina and Judge Goddard passing on this 
information, Mr. Chairman. 

I have already pointed out the information supplied the court, and 
in the last paragraph of Judge Ryan’s order of April 23, 1956, he 
said this: 

Because of the observations of the examining physician in his report of Novem- 
ber 6, 1952, that trial sessions limited to 2 or 3 hours, with occasional recesses, 
might be tolerated by Mr. Foster without unfortunate results, and in his report 
of April 30, 1954, that there perhaps might not be any hazard in a limited 
investigation, or trial, and because of the defendant's recent writings and rare 
public-speaking engagements, the Government asks that the defendant be ordered 
to stand trial on the indictment on such a very limited impractical and perilous 
trial schedule. 

That is his language. 

COPLON CASE 
Mr. Roonry. What have you done about Judy Coplon ? 


Mr. Tompkins. The Coplon case is in the same status, Mr. Chair- 
man, as it was when we were up here last year. 
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Mr. Rooney. Dead ? 


Mr. Tompkins. Pending. 
Mr. Rooney. Pending, but dead. 
Mr. Tompxrns. I would not say “dead.” 


PREPARATION OF CASELOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Rooney. I would suggest that you work up your statistics with 
regard to the caseload in such a form so that a comparison might 
readily be made as to the results and the workload. We do not have 
that information here today. One has to hunt through quite a num- 
ber of papers in order to find out what is going on. The only definite 
thing we have is that in 1956 your workload fell off quite substantially 
In pri ractically every area. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Tompkins, how many additional employees are you 
asking for? 

Mr. Tompxins. We are not asking for any, 

Mr. Bow. You had some increases in 1957. Is there any place that 
you can reduce the number of employees? 

Mr. Tomrpxtns. I know of no place where we can reduce the number 
of employees. Actually, from now on we will be handling all the 
civil cases involving subversive activities. Let me give you ‘the type 
of case: mie will be cases such as the challenges to the Attorney 
General’s list, cases involving military personnel, challenges to the 
types of Mcekites and civil cases involving Government personnel 
and passport cases. That is going to be something new for us and 
it is going to take a couple of men to handle that. 

I might also say there is a figure in here that I would like to empha- 
size. We have had a tremendous burden of : ippellate work, so we 
have had to shift men from the Trial Section into the Appellate 
Section. Our Smith Act membership cases are in the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court is now taking another look at the conspiracy sec 
tion of the Smith Act. Our Taft-Hartlev cases are in the Supreme 
Court, and our Communist Party case was sent back by the Supreme 
Court to the Subversive Activities Control Board. We therefore had 
to turn about five men loose on that case when it came back to review 
the record. 

Originally when that case was tried there were as high at times 
as 15 or 16 individuals working on that 1 case, so when the case came 
back to us with the order to review and with all the exhibits and so 
forth, we had to take 5 men and put them immediately to work on it. 

There is another factor. Take the New Haven Smith Act case, for 
amare The trial commenced on October 14, 1955, and it finished 
March 29, 1956. 

Take the Cleveland case. It started October 31, 1955, and did not 
finish until February 11, 1956. 

Mr. Bow. Is that for the actual trial ? 

Mr. Tompkins. The actual trial, of course with weekends excluded. 
Prior to that you have a number of preliminary motions. 

Mr. Bow. How many men did you send to the Cleveland area? 
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Mr. Tomrktins. We had in the Cleveland case three departmental 
attorneys. 

Mr. Bow. Did the district attorney’s office sit in on the case with 
you! 

Mr. Tomrxins. Yes. Mr. Canary actually tried the case. We had 
three attorneys out there with him. 

Mr. Bow. We gave you a substantial increase in employees last year, 
as I recall. Your caseload has gone down somewhat from what I can 
see from the record. I am wondering why you could not possibly 
go back to your 1956 level. 

Mr. Tompkins. | a not think we got any increase in the number 
of employees last yea 

Mr. Bow. You rhe an increase of 10 in average employment. Is 
there any reason why you could not carry this on as efficiently and get 
your job done with your 1956 personnel ? 

Mr. Tompkins. I must point out that 1955 was our first year of 
operation as a Division and it would follow that our average employ- 
ment would necessarily increase in the first year or two. Further, as 
[ pointed out, we are taking over this civil work, which is going to be 
an increase and we will need at least two to work on that. 

Mr. Bow. Could they be reassigned from work that is now diminish- 
ing in other fields? 

Mr. Tompxtns. I do not think they could be reassigned at this 


time—lI really do not. 
Mr. Bow. That is all. 


EMERGENCY RELOCATION AND CIVIL-DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tompkins There is one other field that has built up and it is 
quite a heavy burden on us. It is emergency relocation and civil de- 
fense. We have a Department relocation site. We have to supervise 
%4 United States attorneys in getting relocation sites and regional 
committees. We have to attend civil-defense meetings out in Battle 
Creek. That has gotten to be a tremendous amount of work. 


FOSTER CASE 


Mr. Bow. Referring to the Foster case, [ hope that you will continue 
to ask for the trial of Foster just as often as you can. It seems to 
me Foster has endangered the lives and the property of millions of 
Americans. It seems to me some effort should be made to bring him 
to trial. 

Mr. Tompkins. I agree with you completely, sir, and with the 
chairman’s comments also. I can assure you that we will continue to 
make every effort to bring Foster to trial. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tompxrns. I would like to point out one other thing, if I may 
now that you have brought up Foster. In the August 26 edition of 
the Daily Worker Foster said this: 

The attack by the Government upon our party has been directly responsible 


for the bulk of its losses, and this same factor was also indirectly the cause of 
most of the remainder of those losses. 
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DISSOLVING OF COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 


I think that the constant pressure that we have kept on in our prose- 
cutions has had a very damaging effect on the Communist Party. That 
is admitted there by its chairman. 

One of the other things that I would like to point out is this: Many 
of the once influential ‘organizations charged before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board as being Communist fronts have dissolved, 
or have purportedly dissolved in the face of Government action. That 
includes the Civil Rights Congress, the American Peace Crusade, the 
National Negro Labor Council and numerous others. 

Now, since the creation of the Division in July of 1954, 18 Commu- 
nist-front organizations cases have been filed before the Board. Now, 
of those 18, 10 have been dissolved or have announced their intention 
to dissolve; 5 others purportedly dissolved after the service of the 
petition. They are still pending before the Board. 

Now, just recently, and I think you probably read the article, the 
party’s educational center, the Jefferson School of Social Science, be- 
yan to disband and it cited publicly as its reason that its loss of mem- 
bership was due to action by the Government. 

Now, the Times in an article back in November stated that the 
enrollment reportedly had fallen off from a peak of 14,000 students 
in 1946 and 1947 to only 400 the last term. Our information is that 
was down between 50 and 75 when they folded. 

Now, the Times also referred to a reported total enrollment of 
12 20,000 during the school’s 13 years of existence. So when they now 
disb: and and go out of existence, I think it is proof of our effectiveness 
in that area. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION IN LABOR FIELD 


Of course, the party has changed its tactics now from the creation 
of fronts to infiltration. That is the tactic we have to meet today. 
That same tactic is true in the labor field where the party is attempt- 
ing to get back into the mainstream of labor. I think our thrusts in 
the T: aft- Hartley area, and particularly in this case that I mentioned 
to you in Cleveland where we got people i in the labor field as well as 
high party functionaries in a conspiracy indictment, is going to be a 

very effective prosecution. We have to meet those tactics. We have 
concentrated, I would say, more this year than ever before in the labor 
field. We have these two petitions, one against Mine Mill and one 
against UE. We have stepped up our Taft-Hartley prosecutions 
under section 9 (h) of the Taft-Hartley Act, and we have these 
conspiracy indictments, 1 involving 14 in Denver and 1 involving 8 
in Cleveland. 

Mr. Bow. Would it be fair to say that you get more cooperation 
from the union leadership than you ever did before! 

Mr. Tomrxrins. I am clad that you asked that question. We have 
gotten 100 percent cooperation from union leadership. They have 
helped us in every way they could. 

Mr. Bow. Thatis all. 

Mr. Crevencer. I think that you have covered the field. 
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BREAKDOWN OF CASES TRIED IN CALENDAR YEAR 1956 


Mr. Rooney. I would like to inquire as to the total number of cases 
you tried in the calendar year 1956. 

Mr. Tomexins. Twenty-one. 

Mr. Rooney. I am referring now to the calendar year 1956. In 
other words, I am taking 1 full year since your last testimony. 

Mr. Tompxins. That appears on page 116; 21. There are eight 
other criminal cases not reflected there. 

Mr. Roonry. Page 116, so far as I can see, does not give the number 
of cases you tried. 

Mr. Scuanea There were no acquittals reflected in that table, 
Mr. Chairman, so we assume that would be the total. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be a total of 21 cases ? 

Mr. Tomrxrins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you please submit a statement at this point in 
the record showing the details with regard to these 21 cases, the names 
of the defendants, what they were charged with, the sentence, and the 
number of court days on trial ? 

Mr. Tompkins. We can get that. 

(Information referred to is as follows :) 


I. SMITH ACT CONSPIRACY CASES 


1. United States v. Trachtenberg, et al., New York City; dates of trial, April 
9 to July 31, 1956: 
Alexander Trachtenberg, convicted; sentence, 1 year. 
George B. Charney, convicted ; sentence, 2 years. 
Marion Bachrach, acquitted. 
Sidney Steinberg (Stein), convicted; sentence, 3 years. 
Fred Fine, convicted; sentence, 4 years. 
James Jackson, convicted; sentence, 2 years. 
William N. Marron, convicted ; sentence, 5 years. 
2. United States vy. Brandt, et al., Cleveland, Ohio; dates of trial, October 31, 
1955, to February 11, 1956: 
Joseph Brandt, convicted; sentence, 5 years. 
tobert Campbell, acquitted. 
Joseph M. Dougher, acquitted. 
Kivadore C. Greenfield, acquitted. 
Frieda Katz, acquitted. 
David Katz, acquitted. 
Frank Hashmall, convicted; sentence, 5 years. 
Lucille Bethencourt, convicted; sentence, 344 years. 
Israel Kwatt, convicted ; sentence, 5 years. 
Anthony Krehmarek, convicted; sentence, 5 years. 
Martin Chancey, convicted ; sentence, 5 years. 
3. United States v. Silverman, et al., New Haven, Conn.; dates of trial, October 
14, 1955, to March 29, 1956: 
Simon Silverman, convicted ; sentence, 4 years. 
Alfred Leo Marder, acquitted. 
Joseph Diman, convicted ; sentence, 3 years. 
Robert Champion Ekins, convicted ;sentence, 4 years. 
James Sherman Tate, convicted; sentence, 3 years, suspended sentence, 
h years probation. 
Jacob Goldrin, convicted ; sentence, 4 years. 
Sidney Sussman Resnick, hung jury. 
Martha Stone, convicted; sentence, 4 years. 
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Il. SMITH ACT MEMBERSHIP CASES 


4. United States y. Blumberg, Philadelphia, Pa.; dates of trial, January 30, 
to March 7, 195ti: Dr, Albert Emanuel Blumberg, convicted; not sentenced to 
date. 

5. United Statics v. Noto, Buffalo, N. Y.; dates of trial, March 27 to April 12, 
1956: John Francis Noto. convicted: sentence, 5 years. 
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Ill. CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS CASES ° 


1. United States v..Norton Russell, District of Columbia; date of conviction, 
June 11, 1956: Norton Russell, convicted ; sentence, 30 days, $500 fine. 

2. United States v. John Gojack, District of Columbia; date of conviction, June 
15, 1956: John Gojack, convicted ; sentence, 9 months, $200 fine. 

38. United States v. Harry Sacher, District of Columbia; date of conviction, 
March 13, 1956: Harry Sacher, convicted; sentence, 6 months, $1,000 fine. 

4. United States vy. Marcus Singer, District of Columbia: date of conviction, 
April 13, 1956: Marcus Singer, convicted ; sentence, 3 months, suspended sentence, 
$100 fine. 

5. United States v. Goldie Watson, District of Columbia; date of conviction, 
November 29, 1956: Goldie Watson, convicted; sentence, 3 months, suspended 
sentence, $1,000, fine. 

6. United States v. Bernard Deutch, District of Coluinbia; date of conviction, 
December 13, 1956: Bernard Deutch, convited ; sentence, 90 days, $100 fine. 

7. United States v. Lloyd Barenblatt, - —j; date of conviction, March 15, 
1956: Lloyd Barenblatt, convicted; sentence, 6 months, $250 fine. 

8. United States v. Arthur McPhaul, Eastern District of Michigan; date of 
conviction, December 19, 1956: Arthur McPhaul, convicted; continued on $10,000 
bond pending sentence. 

9. United States v. Diantha D. Hoag, District of Columbia; Diantha D. Hoag, 
acquitted July 6, 1956. 

10. United States v. Leon J. Kamin, District of Massachusetts: Leon J. Kamin, 
acquitted January 5, 1956. 

11. United States v. Millie Markison, District of Columbia; Millie Markison, 
acquitted February 13, 1956. 
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IV. CONTEMPT OF COURT CASES * 


1. United States v. Gil Green, Southern District of New York; date of convir 
tion; March 12, 1956: Gil Green, convicted; sentence, 3 years. 
2. United States v. Henry Winston, Southern District of New York; date of 


conviction, March 12, 1956: Henry Winston, convicted; sentence, 3 years. 
V. PERJURY AND FALSE STATEMENT CASES 


1. United States v. Harvey Matusow, New York City; dates of trial, February 
17 to 26, 1956 ; convicted ; sentence, 5 years. 

2. United States v. Harold Hughes, District of Columbia; dates of trial, Jar 
uary 16 to February 3, 1956; acquitted. 

3. United States vy. Aldo Lorenzo Icardi, District of Columbia; dates of trial, 
April 16 to 19, 1956 ; acquitted. 

4, United States v. Andrew Steve Nelson, New Orleans, La.; dates of trial, 
September 4 to 6, 1956; convicted ; sentence, 5 years. 

5. United States v. John Joseph Killian, Chicago, ll.; dates of trial, November | 
15 to 29, 1956; convicted; sentence, 5 years (count I), 3 years (count II). 

6. United States v. Olga Zenchuk, Detroit, Mich.; dates of trial, January 20, 
1956; convicted (pled guilty); sentence, 3 years (probationary) 

7. United States v. Ernest Clarence Jones, Columbus, Ohio: dates of trial, 
February 7, 1956; convicted (pled guilty) ; sentence, 3 years (probationary) 

8. United States v. Richard Crofton, Phoenix, Ariz.: dates of trial, May 11, 
1956 ; convicted (pled guilty) ; sentence, 2 years (probationary). 





1 Trial of these 11 contempt of Congress cases averaged from 2 to 3 days’ duration 
2 These 2 contempt of court cases involved 1 day trials 
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VI. THEFT OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 
1. United States v. Rea S. Van Fosson, District of Columbia; dates of trial, 
January 12, 1956; eonvieted (pled guilty) ; sentence, 6 months (suspended). 
a: United States v. Hindman, et al., Newark, N. J.; dates of trial, June 11, 
1956 : 
Seymour S. Hindman, convicted (pled guilty); sentence, 1 year (sus- 
pended). 
Sidney M. Stern, convicted (pled guilty) ; sentence, 1 year (suspended ). 
Set. Harold E. Brill, convicted (pled guilty) ; sentence, 2 years. 


VII. VIOLATION OF NEUTRALITY LAWS 


1. United States v. Juan Maria Issa, Miami, Fla.; dates of trial, December 3 

to 4, 1956; convicted ; sentence, referred to probationary officer. 
VIII. PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

Table IV of the justification at pages 119 and 120 is hereby incorporated as 
reflecting the status of proceedings before the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. Additionally, 3 cases involving proposed designation of organizations 
under Executive Order 10450 and the rules promulgated thereunder for notice 
and hearing, involving the Independent Socialist League, Socialist Youth League, 
and Workers Party, were heard over a period of 27 hearing days. A finding has 
been delayed due to the illness of the hearing officer. 


DELAY DUE TO SIMILAR CASES PENDING BEFORE THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Tompkins. May I say this in connection with that: A number 
of our cases have not been moved for trial by reason of the fact that 
the Supreme Court has pending before it cases of the same type. In 
other words, they have the Smith Act membership cases and they have 
the Smith Act conspiracy cases. 

Mr. Roonry. You seem to be alarmed over the fact that the number 
of cases you tried is quite small. 

Mr. Tompxrys. I am not alarmed about that, sir. I just thought 
that you ought to have that information. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Tompkins. 


Monpay, JANUARY 28, 1957. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CLAIMS OF PERSONS 
OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE C. DOUB, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 

MRS. A. M. ENGLISH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Program and financing 
. Pi Ve 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Adjudication expenses $211, 678 $210, 000 $220, 000 

2. Payment of claims. - 587, O82 sais 

Total obligations 798, 760 210, 000 220, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available , 240 


Appropriation - - -__- ‘ j ‘ | 800, 000 210, 000 220, 000 
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Obligations by objects 











| 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 4 | 34 | 34 34 
Average number of all employees__-__-- 33 34 | 33 
Number of employees at end of year... 28 31 31 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary .. $5, 994 | $6, 039 | $6, 148 
Average grade GS-7.8 GS-7.8 | GS-7.8 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions ‘ | $199, 585 $203, 900 $203, 200 
Regular pay above 52-week bas« 757 800 
Total personal services. 200, 342 203, 900 204, 000 
02 Travel 979 1, 000 1, 000 
03 Transportation of things 74 100 100 
04 Communication services 2, 291 1, 400 1, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 022 1, 700 1, 700 
07 Other contractual services 2, 158 1, 000 1, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. 1, 808 400 400 
09 Equipment 403 300 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 
tirement fund -- 10, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 587, 082 i 
15 Taxes and assessments. 601 200 100 
Total obligations__. 798, 760 210, 000 220, 000 
Budget authorizations, erpenditures and balances 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
A ppropriation $800, 000 $210, 000 $220, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward 276, 295 19, 680 1, 050 
Increase in prior year obligations 12, 908 
Total budget authorizations availabk 1, O89, 203 229, 680 221, 050 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures ‘ ; 
Out of current authorizations 779, 080 208, 9OU 218, O85 
Out of prior authorizations 289, 203 19, 680 1, 050 
Total expenditures 1, 068, 283 228, 630 219, 135 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga 
tion 1, 240 ; . 
Obligated balance carried forward 19, 680 1, 050 1,915 
Total expenditures and balances 1, O89, 203 229, 680 221, 050 


Mr. Roonrty. Now, with regard to the claims of persons of Japan- 
ese ancestry, where is your summary on those? 

Mr. Dovs. Tab 8, page 1. 

Mr. Rooney. This is another matter with which the Civil Division 
is concerned, and it appears beginning at page 1 of tab 8 of the jus- 
tifications. It is entitled, “Salaries and Expenses, Claims of Persons 
of Japanese Ancestry.” It appears at page 92 of the committee print. 
The request is in the amount of $220,000, which would be an increase 
of $10,000 over the amount appropriated for this purpose in the 
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current fiscal year. This increase in the amount of $10,000, I take it, 
is in connection with the civil-service retirement contribution ? 
Mr. Dovs. I think that is correct. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. I have a note here to look at page 8 of the workload 
data sheet saying it seems as if we are making progress in reverse. 
How would you explain that to us? 

Mr. Dovs. On June 30, 1956, there were pending 1,751 evacuation 
claims of Japanese-Americans. Now, between June 30, 1956, and 
December 31, 1956, new claims eee totaled 2,202. Now, the 
reopening of those claims was attributable to the act of Congress 
passed July 9, 1956, which specifically authorized that that be done. 

I would like to read into the record——— 

Mr. Rooney. How many claims have you received up to now since 
the date in July ? 

Mr. Dour. 2,202, and we had pending on December 31, 1956, 2,499. 

The Section disposed, in July 1956, of 25 claims; in August 1956, 
271; in September, 307; in October, 277; in November, 330; in Decem- 
ber, 246. So during that 6-month period the Section concluded 1,456 
claims. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not satisfied with the disposition of these 
cases. One of my objectives was to accelerate this program in accord- 
ance with the wishes of this committee and our own policy. One 
problem we have had is that the counsel for these claimants have 
failed to show very much initiative in processing their claims. One 
problem has been that a few lawyers represent hundreds of claim- 
ants. So Iam making a trip to the west coast to consult with counsel 
for these claimants to work out a time schedule which will have to be 
adhered to so that these claims are liquidated because I am determined 
this Section should be wound up within 2 years. If any claims are 
not concluded within that period I have in mind recommending 
that the Section be liquidated and the claimants left with their reme- 
dies in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. Roonry. We were led to believe that that was going to happen 
sometime back—this matter of these claims pending all this time and 
the attendant cost to the Government in keeping up a section—and 
would that be a proper term 

Mr. Dovs. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. There doesn’t appear to be any justification for 
having a section of lawyers set up to handle them when the claimants 
themselves or their lawyers do not want to dispose of their cases. 

At this point we shall insert in the record the sheet entitled “Work- 
load data” appearing at page 3, tab 8, of the justifications. 
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(The page referred to is as follows :) 


Workload data 


Actual Estimated 
1954 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 
Claims: 

Pending beginning of year | 4,085 | 2, 746 | 2, 141 1, 751 2, 451 
Reopened . . . 24 | 17 | 4 2, 200 | 

Total 4,108 | 2, 763 2, 145 | 3, 951 2, 451 
Closed | 1,362 | 622 394 1, 500 | 1, 000 

Pending end of year- 2,746] 2,141 1, 751 2, 451 1, 451 
Man-years, attorneys } 14.9 14.4 14.5 14.5 | 14.5 


Mr. Rooney. Is there anything further you wish to say in regard 
to this matter? 

Mr, Dovs. Only that the Section has made a good record during 
the past 6 months, as indicated by the figures that I have read. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think the Department ever made a good 
record until we, if I am not mistaken, had the idea to settle many of 
the cases without redtape. Is that right, Mr. Andretta? 

Mr. Anpretra. It was $2,500 or less, and then you raised the limit 
to $100,000, and then they threw in a change reopening a lot of new 
claims. 

Mrs. ENGiIisH. 2,202 new claims were reopened. 


CLAIMS FOR RESTORATION OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. Dovs. In addition to handling Japanese evacuation claims, the 
Japanese Claims Section is also handling claims of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans for the restoration of their American citizenship. You will recall 
that about 10,000 Japanese-Americans renounced their citizenship 
while under detention at detention centers during the war after their 
removal from the west coast. When I took office last April there were 
still pending about 2,600 such citizenship claims. I concluded that in 
view of the hysterical conditions which prevailed in those camps, and 
the harsh treatment which had been accorded these people by the 
United States, which led to their renunciation of citizenship, our 
standards for restoration were too severe and accordingly I liberalized 
them, with the result that about 400 persons have obtained the restora 
tion of their citizenship. 

I may say they are persons who, we are satisfied, were in fact loyal 
to this country, and I anticipate that all but five or six hundred should 
redeem their citizenship provided they and their counsel show initia- 
tive in filing their required affidavits. 

I might say that the liberalization of those standards by me met with 
the enthusiastic approval of the Japanese-American communities in 


this country. 
AMENDMENTS TO RESTORATION STANDARDS 


Mr. Rooney. Would you briefly tell us what amendments you 
made? 





ERR Te 
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Mr. Dovs. I do not have it in my mind right now. Could I submit 
that later to you for the record ? 
Mr. Roonry. That would be fine. 


(The information requested follows :) 


[For immediate release Monday, August 13, 1956] 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., today announced that the Depart- 
ment of justice will withdraw its defense in a number of suits for restoration 
of citizenship by persons of Japanese ancestry. 

They had renounced their American citizenship while under detention at the 
Tule Lake segregation center of the War Relocation Authority during World 
War II. 

Citizenship will thus be restored to a substantial number of nisei who, in 
renouncing their American citizenship, were not prompted by disloyalty to 
the United States but to the coercive influences which have been judicially de- 
termined to have existed at the Tule Lake center. The Attorney General re- 
affirmed the policy of the Department of Justice to continue the vigorous defense 
in the cases of renunciants as to whom there is persuasive evidence of disloyalty 
to the United States. 

Assistant Attorney General George Cochran Doub, head of the Civil Division 
of the Department of Justice, which is handling these cases, explained that the 
new liberalized policy was established after a careful study of individual files. 
Under it, citizens will be promptly restored to 157 plaintiffs who have pending 
suits against the Government. Mr. Doub also stated: 

“Our liberalized standards will be applied in all other cases in which, by their 
affidavits, the renunciants can credibly show that they deserve the same measure 
of relief. Indeed, it is in this area that the ruling will have its greatest effect 
for it is anticipated that many other persons directly affected by the decision 
will obtain a recovery of their American citizenship.” 

Under the policy announced, citizenship will be restored to a claimant who, 
in the absence of any prejudicial evidence, demonstrated his loyalty to the 
United States by showing 

(a) He made a declaration of loyalty to the United States and thereafter 
took his first step toward renunciation at Tule Lake between December 18, 
1944, and January 29, 1945; or 

(b) After renunciation he served, or offered to serve, in the American 
Armed Forces; or 

(c) He is able to satisfy the Department of Justice that his renunciation 
at the Tule Lake center was attributable to a state of fear or apprehension ; 
or 

(ad) She is the wife of a renunciant who was coerced and both acted in 
unison in all important respects. 

“Tt must be remembered,’ Mr. Doub said, “that the cases directly affected 
by the Attorney General’s action are those of American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry who, due to the risk of Japanese invasion during the early part of 
World War II, were evacuated by the Army from their homes on the Pacific 
coast on short notice, suffering as a consequence losses of property and derange- 
ment of their lives, and were confined in camps in a manner that, in ordinary 
times, would not have been tolerable.” 

United States Attorney Lloyd H. Burke of the northern district of California, 
on behalf of the Government, and Mr. Wayne M. Collins, attorney for the 
plaintiffs, wil present the matter to District Judge Louis EB. Goodman within the 
next few days on a motion for leave to withdraw the Government’s defense in 
the affected cases pending in that district. 


ANTICIPATED DATE OF LIQUIDATION OF ACTIVITY 


Mr. Bow. When do you anticipate clearing up this section? 
Would you say within a period of 2 years? 

Mr. Dovus. Within 2 years; yes, sir. I just see no justification for it 
being continued for more than that period of time. I am giving con- 
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centrated attention to it because I am not satisfied with the speed with 
which these claims are being disposed of. 

Mr. Bow. It was indicated last year that about 40 percent of the 
cases would be closed during the present fiseal year and then the 
matter was reopened and you were given 2,200 new cases; were you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Dovs. Yes, sir. 


LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OF SETTLEMENT 


Mr. Bow. What is your present limitation on settlement ? 

Mr. Dovus. $100,000. 

Mr. Bow. Are all the small cases cleared up ? 

Mr. Dous. I think they are, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Of the cases still pending are many of them under the 
$100,000 limit ? 

Mr. Dovs. Yes, many; and, in fact, a very substantial majoritv 
are within our settlement authority. 

Mr. Bow. They are within your compromise area ? 

Mr. Dous. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What is the present situation, so far as your negotiations 
are concerned, on settlements ? 

Mr. Dovus. Well, it varies, I suppose, with each claim. 

In effect, the figures I submitted indicated that during the past 5 
months the section has been settling between 250 and 300 claims a 
month. If we can keep that rate of progression going, there will 
be no problem, because the section closed 1,456 cases in the last 6 
months. 

SIZE AND LOCATION OF PERSONNEL STAFF 


Mr. Bow. How many attorneys do you have in that section ? 

Mr. Dous. We have 14. 

Mr. Bow. Could you eliminate any of that personnel at this time ? 

Mr. Dove. I would rather not. YT would rather shorten the period 
of existence of the section rather than cut down on the number of 
lawyers in it today. In other words, I want to accelerate the settle- 
ments, and I do not wish it to be suggested that if they had more 
men it would be done sooner. 

Mr. Bow. Are most of these men located on the coast or are they 
here in Washington ? 

Mr. Dovs. There are some in Los Angeles, some in San Francisco, 
and some here. 

What are the precise numbers, Mrs. English ? 

Mrs. Eneuisn. I think they are about even. 

Mr. Dovs. We have 7 in Washington, 5 in Los Angeles, and 2 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Bow. Are the men who are in the field getting per diem ? 

Mr. Dovs. No. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, their headquarters are at their place of 
employment ? 

Mr. Dovs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rooney. That was not a staggering caseload by any means, was 
it, which they had in 1956, or for the last fiscal year for all those law- 
yers to dispose of—294 cases ? 

Would you agree with me? 

Mr. Dous. I would agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions? 


DEADLINE FOR FILING CLAIMS 


Mr. CLeveNnGeER. Is the period for filing these new claims closed? Is 
the door closed now ? 

Mr. Dovusn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow, It is closed unless Congress opens it up again. 

Mr. Cievencer. The Congress is apt to do anything in the last 
4 weeks of the session. 

Mr. Dovus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well; thank you very much. 

Mr. Dovn. Thank you all for your very courteous and patient 
attention. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Doub and gentlemen. 


Monpbay, JANUARY 28, 1957. 
ANTITRUST DIVISION 
WITNESSES 


VICTOR R. HANSEN, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

ROBERT A. BICKS, ACTING FIRST ASSISTANT 

S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: Enforcement of antitrust and kindred 





laws (total obligations) : | $3, 395, 632 $3, 568, 650 $3, 785, 000 
Financing: | | 

Comparative transfers to other accounts - - - --- ei 25, 000 Ee ee aan ocen 

Unobligated balance no longer available - - See ee | 43, 368 | getaus 

3, 568, 650 | 3, 785, 000 


Appropriation” (adjusted). __.- 543 | 3, 464, 000 
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Obligations by objects 














1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
—— TTT TT rere tT Pe 
Total number of permanent positions. j ; be = A482 482 | 452 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.-- % 5 6 
Average number of all employees - - - - -- I d ‘ ; 439 | 476 4170 
Number of employees at end of year- - | 451 | 470 | 4168 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ely . $6, 708 $6, 677 $6, 788 
Average grade. ___- ee ; GS-9.0 | GS-8.9 | GS-8.9 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions | $2, 902, 243 $3, 159, 050 | $3, 159, 050 
Positions other than permanent 53, 029 | 32, 800 | 41, 750 
Regular pay above 52-week base. - : 11, 512 12, 300 
Payment above basic rates... - - 5, 849 | 5, 800 | 5, 800 
Total personal services 2, 972, 633 | 3, 197, 650 3, 218, 900 
02 Travel. 129, 204 | 129, 200 | 129, 200 
03 Transportation of things ‘ : 2, 214 | 2, 200 | 2, 200 
04 Communication services A ; | 35, 472 35, 500 35, 500 
05 Rents and utility services__- | 306 | 300 300 
06 Printing and reproduction -- | 103, 106 93, 000 | 93, 000 
07 Other contractual services. - 68, 242 62, 700 62, 700 
08 Supplies and materials_- 31, 401 | 25, 000 | 25, 000 
09 Equipment | 49, 496 | 20, 000 20, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | | 
Contribution to retirement fund | 197, 400 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 500 | 
15 Taxes and assessments. 3, O58 3, 100 800 


Total obligations- --. . 3, 395, 632 3, 568, 650 3, 785, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 








1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation. $3,464,000 | $3, 593,650} $3, 785, 000 
Transferred to “S: ~ 7 and expenses, ‘general administration, | | 
Justice” (5 U, a s a, so —25, 000 | coats 
Adjusted appropriation. _____- 3, 464, 000 3, 568, 650 3, 785, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward _ _- | 406, 626 | 283, 371 226, 303 
Increase in prior year obligations 2 : ; 1, 246 3 feiabowel 
Total budget authorizations available.........._.._- 3, 871, 872 3, 852, 021 4,011, 303 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. _- . , ‘ 3, 137, 348 | 3, 354, 531 | 3, 557, 900 
Out of prior authorizations..............-- “a 407, 785 L 271, 187 | 217, 095 
Total expenditures........._. | 3,545,133 | 3,625, 718 3, 774, 995 
Unobligated balance no longer available. (expiring f for obliga- | 
tion) _.____- Sidiadbne ; i 43, 368 | ; : a 
Obligated balance carried forward_....-__- shin 283, 371 | 226, 303 236, 308 
Total expenditures and balances_.........-.......-..-.- 3, 871, 872 3, 852, 021 4, 011, 303 





Mr. Rooney. The next item to which the committee directs its at- 
tention is that for the Antitrust Division which is a separate appro- 
priation, and it appears at page 83 of the committee print and begin- 
ning at page 1 of tab 4 of the justifications. 

At this point in the record we shall insert page 1, as well as the 
workload data which appears at pages 9, 10 and 11 thereof. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 
Summary analysis of estimate 
Appropriation, 1957: 








FROIN as onsen cge ear ee e SUE AS Bi ie aks 0 8D) $3, 593, 650 
Transfer to “Salaries and expenses, General Administration, 
FieOW hide Laistabshidsss ghd chs davucdoms-thatehae sladaie Beate. —25, 000 
EU 6 cig n pn aan baie end eee da oad cea ele 3, 568, 650 
Reductions (—): 
rem above, OF-week Piee. 1.22) 3 gael cts oa a EE ee, 12, 300 
Contribution to retirement fund___—_ ak el tagienkeguiiasadecteel tency saleable 197, 400 
SASL TUUIEING, ENR DUUIEED CTI Yoon ccnp ethernet a radian tae +209, 700 
a 
OO TOR Bhs cok lle ceed wt de menting suinn mieten ie te 3, 778, 350 
Watitnste: for Tess oe ae 3, 785, 000 
Increase Over ete mat te ee STE 6, 650 
Increase over 1957 appropriation adjusted___..._.____-_______ 216, 350 
Workload data 
Actual Actual 1957 
: through 
| Nov. 30, 
1954 i 1955 | 1956 1956) 
' | 
District courts 
Civil 
Pending beginning of year 106 76 82 62 
Filed 18 30 | 25 12 
Terminated 48 24 45 il 
Pending end of year 76 | 82 | 62 63 
Criminal | | 
Pending beginning of year 38 34 | 34 35 
Filed 14 17 | 23 1 
Terminated 18 | 17 | 22 | 6 
Pending end of year 34 | HA | 35 30 
Courts of appeals: } | 
Pending beginning of year 1 | 2 l 5 
vieo....*.... 3 43 6 | 0 
Terminated 2 2 2 2 
Pending end of year 2 l 5 6 
Supreme Court: | 
Pending beginning of year 0 | 3 | 3 4 
Filed uh 7 2 3 1 
Terminated 4 | 2 2 2 
Pending end of year 3 | 3 | 4 3 
Major investigations: | | 
Pending beginning of year 222 | 275 280 293 
Instituted _- 181 | 188 | 143 47 
Terminated _- 128 | 183 130 21 
Pending end of year 275 | 2380 | 293 289 
} } 


Mr. Rooney. This request is in the amount of $3,785,000, which 
would be an increase of $191,350 over the amount appropriated in the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. Hansen. That does not correspond with mine, Mr. Chairman. 
Mine shows an increase of $209,700 which is made up from an extra 
payday of $12.300 and contributions to the retirement fund of $197,400. 

Mr. Anpretra. That involves the library tax also. 

Mr. Roonry. Both sets of figures are correct, Judge. We are re- 
ferring to page 76 of the committee print which shows that the ap- 
propriation in the current fiscal year was in the amount of $3,593,65 
and your request at this time is for the sum of $3,785,000, an increase 
of $191,350. 

Mr. Hansen. You are ignoring the $25,000 library tax? . 
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Mr. Rooney. That is exactly so. 

It would appear that there was only 1 year in the history of the 
United States when there was appropriated as much as the amount 
you. now are requesting for the Antitrust Division. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, of course, there has been a substantial increase 
in the volume of work which is shown in the workload statement which 
follows page 4-11 which you have just put into the record. 

Mr, Rooney. Is my statement correct, Judge? 

Mr. Hansen. I believe it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We are now pleased to have with us the distinguished 
Assistant Attorney General, the Honorable Victor R. Hansen, who has 
succeeded Judge Barnes as head of the antitrust Division, and in ac- 
cordance with our practice we would appreciate having a brief bio- 
graphical sketch, Judge. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF VICTOR R. HANSEN, 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, I was admitted to practice law in 
California in 1928. I practiced there for approximately a year when 
I formed a partnership in 1931. It was known as Hansen & Sweeney, 
and we carried on a general practice of the law. 

On May 1, 1941, I went into service and was in the service for 
approxim: vtaly 5 5 years. 

I was appointed adjutant general of the State of California toward 
the end of World War II, and resigned from that office in May 1946 
and returned to the practice of law. 

I was appointed a regent. to the University of California in 1946 for 
a 16-year term. 

In January of 1951 I was appointed judge of the superior court of 
the State of California which is the highest trial court in the State, 
and served there until July 13, when I was sworn in as Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Antitrust Division. 

My experience in trial practice was that of a trial lawyer. Our 
firm handled general civil practice, including admiralty, eminent 
domain, probate, and general civil practice. I had, frankly, no expe 
rience in antitrust in my general practice, nor on the bench. What 
knowledge of antitrust I have acquired either in law school or have 
acquired since I came on the job here. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you care to make a statement with regard to your 
request for funds? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, I have gone through the request very 
earefully and I think we have set forth in detail the basis for our 
request. 

Frankly, in my opinion, it is a very modest request for the volume 
of work that there is. Even with the allowance that we have requested 
here, we will still have to be selective in the closing of cases and 
matters with which we go forward. We have had a number of very 
important matters that have come into the Division within the past 
few months. 

Particularly I would like to emphasize the volume of merger work 
that isconfronting the Division. Presently pending in the Antitrust 








| 
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Division are eight cases under the Clayton Act, section 7. Of these, 
6, 4, or 5 may well reach trial this spring. As a result of the time 
which is required for active preparation in these particular matters 
and despite this press of work, there are only 11 lawyers to handle 
these 8 cases—less than 1.5 lawyers per case. There are only 3 rela- 
tively inexperienced trial lawyers, for example, assigned to handle 
our 2 Continental Can cases plus the Schenley case. 

There is only 1 man to work full time on ‘the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., and assuming an average staff of 3 persons per case, we need 
almost 15 lawyers more in the handling of these matters. 

I think that our workload is cer tainly heavier than it would be 
anticipated for the personnel we have to handle it. 

I repeat, it necessitates that we be selective in the type of cases and 
we are attempting to bring those cases that really have an impact 
on the overall economy and that have a national importance to them 

rather than those that are simply local. However, we must be con- 
cerned with all price-fixing cases, we feel, even though they are not 
nagionel in scope. There are cases on which we cannot afford not to 
take action. So I think we are exceedingly modest in the amount that 
we are requesting in our budget. 


REVIEW OF LITIGATION RECORD 


Mr. Rooney. Would you care to comment upon the record with 
reference to the litigation you have handled in the past year, and as 
to your success or lack of success in regard thereto ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. In 1949 there were 79 civil cases pending; 87 
in 1950; 104 in 1951; 113 in 1952; 113 in 1953; 106 in 1954; 76 in 955, 
and 82 in 1956, which is an indication that we have been terminating 
cases some of which have been long standing and getting our general 

-alendar in a better condition than it has been in the past years. 

During the year 1949 there were 21 cases won, and 2 lost. In 1950 
there were 15 won. 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. 

Mr. Hansen. In 1949 there were 21 cases won and we lost 2. In 
1950 there were 15 cases won and 2 lost. 

Mr. Roonry. You speak too fast, Judge. I have to digest this if I 
am going to help to get the taxpayer a break. 

Mr. Hansen. In 1949 there were 21 won, and 2 lost; in 1950 there 
were 15 won and 2 lost; in 1951 there were 27 that were won, and none 
were lost; in 1952 there were 12 that were won, and 6 that were lost. 

In 1953 there were 20 that were won and 2 that were lost. 

Mr. Rooney. Judge, this does not get us anywhere very fast. I 
wonder if you have copies of that for the committee—that chart from 
which you are reading? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. It is submitted there. It is attached to 
the workload. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is it? Is it not in the justifications? 

Mr. Hansen. It is supposed to have been in there. That may not 
be what you were interested in. We have a breakdown of the civil, 
the criminal, and the appellate as well as the Supreme Court cases, 
showing the cases won and lost and disposition of the cases. 

Mr. Bow. My justifications do not show anything like that at all. 
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Mr. Roonry. No; there is nothing like that in these justifications. 
Mr. Bow. Absolutely nothing. 
Mr. Hansen. Well, T do not know why it is not included in them. 


JAIL SENTENCES IMPOSED 


Mr. Roonry. When the Attorney General was here a week ago, he 
testified that in fiscal year 1956, 29 civil cases were won by successfully 
negotiating consent judgments for the Government; 4 civil cases were 
won in court, 2 after trial and 2 upon motion for summary judgment, 
and 9 litigated cases were lost. 

Mr. Hansen. That is the same as mine. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, just a minute. He said that 17 criminal cases 
were closed by entry of defendants’ pleas of either nolo contendre or 
guilty, and imposition of fines and in some instances jail sentences. 
He further alleged that fines in the amount of $460,800 were imposed 
during the year. 

In how many instances were there jail sentences ? 

Mr. Hansen. In 1956 jail sentences were imposed in the case of the 
U.S. v. Cigarette Merchandisers’ Association, et al., on Matthew 
Forbes, which involved 6 months’ suspended jail sentence and 6 
months’ probation, and on Milton Holt a3 months’ suspended jail sen- 
tence and 3 months’ probation. In addition, these individual de 
fendants were fined $10,000 and $1,500, respectively. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, let me get this straight. 

How many people did he send to jail in 1956? 

Mr. Hansen. We did not send any to jail. The court granted them 
probation or a the time, but did impose a sentence. 

In the case of U7. S. v. Atlantic Fishman’s Union, et al., the follow- 
ing sentences were ccmaeans Leo Barrett was given a sentence of 18 
months and was granted probation; Ole Lund was sentenced to 18 
months and given probation; Albert Pike was given 18 months’ sen- 
tence and given Seal ation; George I. Feener was given 18 months and 
probation - was granted to him; ‘Patrick Me Hugh was given 2 years, 
and also given “probation, but fined $300 in addition; the Atlantic 
Fisherman’s Union was fined $5,000 and the Atlantic Fisherman’s 
Union, of New Bedford, was fined $5,000; the Seafood Producers’ 
Association, of New Bedford, Mass., was fined $2,000. 

Since January 20, 1953, jail sentences were imposed in the following 
cases in addition to the case discussed above : 

United States v. Gulf Coast Shrimpers & Oystermen’s Association, 
et al., and the sentence was imposed on June 27, 1955: Louis Simmons 
was sentenced to 9 months, Leon Strong was sentenced to 9 months and 
Walter McVeay was sentenced to 9 months. 

This case was affirmed on appeal to the court of appeals. Certiorari 
was denied and a petition for rehearing is now pending. Whether 
they would have to serve the time or not I do not know. 

In the case of United States v. Louisiana Fruit & Vegetable Pro- 


ducers’ Union, Local 312, et al., sentences were imposed on April 28, 


1954, as follows: 

R. M. Singletary was fined $500 and was given a 9 months’ suspended 
sentence and 1- year probation; Henry M. “Howes was fined $500 and 
was given 1 year’s probation and a nine months’ suspended sentence ; 
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C. M. Jones was fined $1,000 and was given 1 year’s probation and the 
sentence suspended of 9 months; Lester Felder was fined $500 and 
given 1 year’s probation. His sentence of 9 months was suspended. 

George Forstall was fined $500 and given 1 year’s probation. His 
sentence of 9 months was suspended. Henry Hassiwar was fined 

$1,000 and given 1 year’s probation. His sentence of 9 months was 
suspended. 

Louis M. Edwards was fined $1,000 and given 1 year’s probation. 
His sentence of 9 months was also suspended. 

In the case of the United States v. Las Vegas Merchant Plumbers’ 
Association, et al., jail sentences were imposed in 1951 but successive 
appeals delayed the actual commencement of the serving of these jail 
sentences until 1955. 

In this case the court imposed jail sentences of 6 months each on 3 
individual defendants. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not buying all this. What are we getting here ? 
The Las Vegas case is an old one. I think we discussed it last year 
and the year ‘before. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, in 1955 

Mr. Rooney. Now, with all this, do I understand you to claim 
that no one went to jail in fiscal year 1956 as a result of the activities of 
the Antitrust Division ? 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct. 


COMPARISON OF LITIGATION RECORDS FOR 1955 AND 1956 


Mr. Roonry. In 1956, the fiscal year just closed, you instituted a less 
number of major investigations than the year before or the year be- 
fore that; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hansen. I do not think so. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, look at your ¢ ‘hart at page 9 of the justifications. 

In 1956 you instituted but 143 investigations as compared with 188 
in 1955, and 181 in 1954; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And you disposed of but 130 investigations as com- 
pared with 183 in the previous fiscal year; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir, but out of the 143 investigations there were 
30 cases filed as compared with 188 investigations in which 36 cases 
were filed in 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. You said 108. You mean 183; do you not? 

Mr. Hansen. In 1956, 148 investigations were instituted, out of 
which 30 cases were filed. 

In 1955 there were 188 investigations, and 36 cases were filed. 

Mr. Rooney. So that taking ‘these as your figures, it would appear 
that you have not been as busy in 1956 as you were in 1955? 

Mr. Hansen. I do not think that follows. 

Mr. Rooney. You terminated but 96 investigations in 1956 as com- 
pared with 144 the year before? 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to your Supreme Court work you filed 
two cases. There were 2 cases filed during the year 1956, 1 of which 
you won, and 1 of which you lost; is that right ? 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 
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Mr. Roonry. With regard to the court of appeals there were 6 
cases filed during the course of the year, but only 2 were terminated ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Hansen. That is what the record shows here; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And of the 2 cases, 1 was won and 1 was lost? 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to civil cases filed in the district courts 
there were less cases filed last year than the year before; were there 
not? 

Mr. Hansen. Do you have reference to civil cases? 

Mr. Rooney. I have reference to the second line on page 1 of your 
justifications. 

Mr. Hansen. There were 25 cases filed. 

Mr. Roonry. As compared with 30 the year before ? 

Mr. Hansen. Of course, the explanation there is that we could 
file cases if we just wanted to file them, but as I mentioned before 
we have been trying to be selective and have been trying to get those 
cases of economic importance. 

Mr. Rooney. Judge, do not let: yourself be aroused by this col- 
loquy. These are your figures, and I am just trying to get them into 
the record. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes; but I think they should be explained. 

Mr. Rooney. You may give all the explanation you care to. T am 
using them for what they are worth. You offered them for some 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. There were seven more criminal cases filed than in 
the preceding year. 

Mr. Roonry. But you only terminated how many criminal cases 
during the year? Was that figure 22? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir; as compared with 17 in 1955. 

Mr. Rooney. And of those you apparently won 16 and lost 6; is 
that right? 

Mr. Hansen. We lost two. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, you also dismissed four; did you not, on your 
own motion, or do you not call those a loss? 

Mr. Hansen. I do not call those a loss; no, sir. 


REPORT ON INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CONSERVE OIL AND GAS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to the oil compact 
investigation ? 

Mr. Hansen. We are in the process of discovery. Did you mean 
the compact case or the cartel case? I thought you “meant the cartel 
case. 

Mr. Roonry. I mean the one for which funds were requested a year 
ago. 

Mr. Anpretra. Do you mean the report on the interstate oil com- 
pact? We made our report on time. I think the report was made 
on September 9. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield at that point, on this oil com- 
pact case? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You say you made the report? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. What did it cost? 

Mr. Hansen. I cannot give you the exact figures. We did not 
make the report that was requested for the simple reason we did not 
have the funds with which to make it. 

Mr. Rooney. That is exactly what I am trying to get to. It is 
covered at the bottom of page 8 of the justifications. Mr. Bow, 
mention is made of the interstate compact to conserve oil and gas and 
a formal agreement between 26 States for conservation limitations 
on the production of oil and natural gas, and this paragraph contains 
the following sentence : 

The report noted the lack of adequate funds made available to conduct a full- 
scale investigation of the petroleum industry. 

Do vou feel a full-scale investigation should have been had? 

Mr. Hansen. Well, Congress called for that. 

Mr. Roongy. And did you agree that it should have been had? 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir; we did not. We tried not to be required to 
make it first, and secondly, if we did, we pointed out what it would 
cost and we were not allowed the funds with which to do it. 

Mr. Roonry. What were we asked for with regard to that investi- 
gation / 

Mr. Anprerra. For that particular one I believe it was about 
$600,000 or $650,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the action of this committee ? 

Mr. Anpretra. You gave ittous. The Senate is the one that threw 
it out. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your feeling with regard to that, Judge 
Hansen ? 

Are you renewing a request here in the instant budget ? 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you abandoning the matter? 

Mr. HANSEN. No, sir; we are not. We are going to do just what we 
are able to do with the funds which are available. The matter has 
been heard carefully by Congress and in their judgment they felt 
that that amount should not be allowed. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, this committee allowed the amount and we 
thought it might have been a very worthwhile investigation. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, so did we 

Mr. Roonry. Is that your present position ? 

Mr. Hansen. We still think it is a worthwhile investigation; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you requesting funds for it in the instant budget ? 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir. We have funds in here equal to about $100.- 
000 for the report which is not adaquate to do the job that was 
requested by Congress. 

Mr. Rooney. When you went, first, to the Department of Justice, 
and then later to the Bureau of the Budget with regard to this year’s 
request, did you ask for any further sum than that? 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir; we did not. We assumed that Congress had 
indicated what they wanted, and we did not ask for anything further. 

Mr. Rooney. Judge Hansen, I donot know whether you are familiar 
with this or not, but certainly Mr. Andretta underst: ands that if you 
want funds with which to conduct investigations, they should be in 
the budget. 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rooney. Well, they are not in this budget. 


Mr. Hansen. I said they were to the tune of approximately $100,000, 


and we shall do the very best we can. 

Mr. Rooney. And you say that is not enough. 

Mr. Hansen. That is not enough to do what we interpret the Con- 
gress wanted. 

Mr. Rooney. Since it is not enough, why did you not insert the 
correct amount in your budget and request of the Attorney General 
and of the Bureau of the Budget sufficient money to do the job that 
you think should be done? 

Mr. Hansen. Well, maybe, it is my error. I assumed that Congress 
had spoken and they did not give us the amount that we felt was neces- 
sary and, therefore, I did not ask for any additional amount. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, surely that does not preclude you from coming 
back again and making a request for the money. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, maybe, I am in error. 

Mr. Rooney. What would you say about it, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Well, as Judge Hansen said, the Congress had indi 
cated, ae there was extensive debate on the floor about the thing. 
that they gave us enough money to do the job that we were supposed 
to do; aa to make up this report. So, we just went by the 
action of the Congress. The House gave us the money but the Senate 
did not, and then in conference we did not get the amount the House 
allowed, and the bill passed without it. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you not alarmed about this, Judge, as the head 
of the Antitrust Division ? 

Do you not think there might have been some “gold in them thar 
hills?” 

Mr. Hansen. Well. I do not know. Ido not know what you mean 
by “alarmed.” I certainly felt that the Congress knew what they 
were doing when they passed on it. It was their bill and it was 
their desire, and if they give you a certain amount of money I suppose 
you have got to cut your cloth to fit your appropr lation, 

Mr. Rooney. But; you understand that the Congress is made up 
of two Houses, and that this committee allowed the full amount. 

Mr. Hansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. It happens all the time that in conference differences 
between the House and the Senate are adjusted one way or the other 
as a matter of resiliency at the time. That does not preclude you from 
coming back and making a further request for what you believe is 
necessary. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, I assume that is correct. Maybe it is my lack 
of experience. I have been in Government about 6 months and I 
am learning very rapidly. However, I assumed that when the Con- 
gress had gone into the matter very thoroughly and decided that this 
was what ‘they were going to allow, I thought it might be a little 
facetious for me to come back and ask for it again. 

Mr. Bow. I can tell you this, Judge: There are not many agencies 
of Government who feel it is facetious to come back and ask for more 
time after time. We see it constantly. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, this would be a lesson to me. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you take this up with the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. What was his opinion with regard to it? 

Mr. Hansen. He felt that the Congress was rather definite in their 
feeling that they would not make that allowance and so we are doing 
the best we can do with the funds we have and we will get ont a 
respectable report. 

Mr. Bicks. If you are interested, sir, we could supply for you the 
debate on the question. Senator Douglas offered the amendment to 
the interstate oil compact extension which required this report. Dur- 
ing the debate on last year’s appropriation for that report, he indi- 
cated that a survey of less magnitude than we envisioned was intended 
by Congress. No one else in the Senate challenged his view. Against 
this background, there was scant basis in that record for us to come 
back again and ask for any amount above that allowed us by the 
Senate. I do not believe the matter was the subject of debate on the 
House oe at all. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course not. The House consisting of 435 Mem- 
bers unanimously adopted the recommendation of this committee 
and allowed sufficient funds for this antitrust investigation. 

Mr. Bicks. Well, sir, first you asked if there was “gold in them thar 
hills”; there is gold in bringing cases to court, but there is not too 
much gold in writing the report. 


RESULTS OF REPORT! 


Mr. Roonrny. What did the report that you submitted show, if any- 
thing’ 

Mr. Bicxs. The report that was submitted dealt generally with the 
question of State regulations and set the stage for the subsequent 
reports that were coming as to the exact questions we were going into, 
and what we felt the important questions were. 

Perhaps, we should supply a copy of that. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; I think the committee would be interested in 
seeing a copy of the report. 

Mr. Bricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What else does it contain? Did you turn up anything 
which would indicate that the judgment of this committee in allowing 
the $600,000 a year ago was the correct one ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. Well, the answer is that we did not turn up anything 
because we did not complete the investigation that was anticipated. 
What we have in that report are facts that we largely obtained from 
other sources and from records within the Government itself. 

Mr. Bow. Would you say, Judge, that what we did do and the 
money we have spent was of no benefit to the Government ? 

Mr. Hansen. Oh, no; I would not say that at all. 

Mr. Bow. What is the benefit that we have received from it? 

Mr. Hansen. A better understanding of the nature of the compact 
and the function it plays and the part it plays in the overall picture 
of oil conservation. No; I think it has been helpful not only to the 
Government, but it has been helpful to my staff with regard to other 
pending litigation. I think it is very valuable and well worth what 
we spent on it. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Did they cut our appropriation from $600,000 
down to $100,000 ? 
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Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir, and you asked the question as to just how 
much of the $100,000 we spent. We expect to have enough out. of 
that to make another report about a year later in which, having asked 
the questions in the first report and having had the questions investi- 
gated, some of the answers we hope will be set forth in the second 
report. 

RELATIONSHIP OF INCREASE IN PRICE OF GASOLINE TO REPORT 


Mr. Rooney. Recently there has been an increase in the retail price 
of gasoline. Might it be that this report or investigation would turn 
up some interesting facts with regard to that increase ? 

Mr. Hansen. W ell, of course, that occurred after the last report. 

Mr. Rooney, It occurred about how long ago? 

Mr. Hansen. The price increase oce urred after the report which 
went in in September. 

Mr. Roonry. All of this occurred since September, of course. 

Mr. Hansen, Now, whether something can be developed from that 
I cannot answer it, but we have certainly been conscious of it and 
have been checking to see whether or not there has been any indication 
of a conspiracy to increase the gasoline rates. The reason we have 
been concerned about that is that the reports we have show that there 
is a surplus of gasoline and normally there would not be an increase 
in the price of gasoline. We have been very much concerned about 
it, but we have not seen any evidence that there has been any violation 
of the antitrust laws in connection with the increase in the price of 
gasoline. 

Mr. Roongy. Do you have any questions on this Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. I have no more questions on this particular item, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Cievencer. When did the new tax on gasoline for the benefit 
of the road program go into effect? Did it go into effect in August? 

Mr. Hansen. I cannot answer that. Of course, there have prob- 
ably been gasoline tax increases all over the country in the several 
States because all the States practically have the gasoline tax. 

Mr. Roonry. They said they were going to set aside funds for the 
new Federal roads program. 

Mr. Hansen. I do not know the date, but I would rather guess that 
certainly there was no immediate relationship. 

Mr. Roonny. That was prior to your September report; was it not? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 
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PURPOSE OF REPORT 


Mr. Bicks. Perhaps there is some confusion as to just what that 
report was meant to be on. Congressman Rooney, from his question 
about the gasoline prices, seemed to assume that. that report was to 
cover the oil industry generally. Congress was quite explicit the 
report was not todo that. Instead, it was to focus on narrow aspects 
of the operations of the oil compact which really bears hardly at all 
on the problem of the recent price rise. 

Congressman Rooney, you asked the question about the price rise. 
Judge “Hansen about 2 weeks ago authorized a rather broad field of 
investigation of that price rise pursuant to our general enforcement 
responsibility. 

Mr. Hansen. I could say this: If, in fact, the compact had such a 
strict conservation program that it resulted in a shortage of fuel oil 
it might have resulted in a gas price rise later, but we have no such 
indication that that has been the case at all. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is all. 


FINES IMPOSED DURING 1956 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement similar to the one in last 
year’s record with regard to fines imposed from July 1, 1955, through 
June 30, 1956? 

Mr. Hansen. I think we have. Let us see. 

Mr. Hansen. Do you wish to see this ? 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this chart with regard to antitrust 
cases in which fines were imposed, July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956, at 
this point in the record. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Hansen. It shows a total of $460,800 from July 1, 1955, through 
June 30, 1956. 

Incidentally, on page 2 of that, the Kansas City Star Co. case was 
affirmed the other day by the circuit court of appeals. That is Blue- 
book No. 1151. 

Mr. Rooney. That was following the plea of guilty ? 

Mr. Hansen. Following trial and conviction. 


STATEMENT ON STATUS OF PENDING CASES 


Mr. Rooney. We also have a statement with regard to antitrust 
‘ases pending as of the present time of the year. The date last year 
was January 27, 1956. 

Mr. Hansen. I have January 18, 1957. 

Mr. Rooney. Very good. At this point we shall insert in the rec- 
ord the statement regarding the antitrust cases pending January 18, 
1957. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows: ) 
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CASES LOST BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Will you please look at last year's list of antitrust 
cases pending as of January 27, 1956, and tell us which ones the 
Government did not succeed in, which have been adjudicated in the 
interim ¢ 

Mr. Bicxs. We do not have a copy of that list. 

Mr. Rooney. It appears on page 178 of last year’s hearings. 

Mr. Bicks. Item No. 3. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the DuPont case / 

Mr. Bicxs. Yes. And then the vanadium case. We just got word 
that the jury hung in that case. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. et al.? 

Mr. Bicxs. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. That resulted in a hung jury / 

Mr. Bicks. a“ We won the Holophane Co. case. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not ask you which ones you won, I am trying 
to get the ones you lost. 

Mr. Bicxs. The Butane Corp. and the Fannins’ Gas & Equip- 
ment Co. 

Mr. Roonry. What happened in those cases / 

Mr. Bricks. We lost them. 

Mr. Rooney. Proceed. 

Mr. Bricks. We lost Cincinnati Fruit & Produce Credit Association, 
et al. Also the Birdsburo Steel Foundry & Machine Co., et al. 

We lost the Employing Plasterers Association, et al., the Employing 
Lathers Association, et al., and the Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp..,etal. We lost thee ompi anion eases to the Employing Plasterers 
Association, et al. and the Employing Lathers Association, et al. We 
lost the National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., et al., case. 

Mr. Rooney. Two cases? 

Mr. Bicxs. We have lost only one thus far. The civil malleable 
case has not yet gone to trial. The final one is Pacifie Lumber Co., 
et al. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Bicks. Excuse me. Last week we lost the International Boxing 
Guild case that was pending in the northern district of Ohio. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET REQUEST COVERING SURVEY OF INTERSTATE OIL 
COMPACT 


Mr. Rooney. I believe that will conclude the hearing with regard to 
the Antitrust Division. I do want to call Judge Hansen’s attention to 
the fact that he is at perfect liberty, as is the Attorney General, to 
make application for a supplement: aly request to cover the proper in- 
vestigation that you and the Attorney General think necessary with 
regard to the oil compact that we have prev ious sly cliscussed. 

Mr. Anprerra. You do not mean the word “investigation” there. 
It does not call for an investigation. 

Mr. Rooney. Survey. 

Mr. H ANSEN,. Mav | also reserve the neht, if it should develop, 1D 
our opinion, and with the consent of the Attorney General and the 
budget, if we need to make ul presentation for further requests we will 
do so. 
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Mr. Rooney. That is exactly what I am suggesting to you. I am 
just awaiting a chance to vote to appro pr iate the money to have this 
survey made. I think it might very well be productive of results which 
would benefit the population of the country. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. 


PROGRESS ON PENDING CASES 


Mr. Bow. In looking over this list for the last year that appears on 
page 178 of the rec ord, and your record of this year, I notice a number 
of cases still pending this year in which the status is identical to last 
year. Some of them are being g prep: ared for trial. Some of them are 
in pretrials. Do you keep a record, budgetwise, as to the amount of 
money that is being expended on each c: ase ? 

Mr. Hansen. I do not know whether we have a record for each case 
or not, but we know the personnel that has been working on each, 
and we could work it out. 

Mr. Bow. With regard to some of these cases, at least from the evi- 
dence before the committee at this time, no progress is being made on 
them and they are apparently in the same position that they were a 
year ago. 

Mr. Hansen. I assume you have reference to the United Fruit case. 

Mr. Bow. Let us take the first one on the list, Magnaflux. It shows 
for the last year “Preparing for trial.” It shows “Preparing for 
trials” this year. 

Mr. Hansen. That is true. 

Mr. Bow. Then some were in pretrial. How long does pretrial take ? 
This may be a case of odd character. 

Mr. Hansen. You take an antitrust case in several bits. We are 
having pretrial in the United Fruit case now. We have had several 
pretrial preliminary matters in the oil case on the west coast. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Bow. Is the only increase here going to within-grade promo- 
tions and your extra day ? 

Mr. Bicxs. And contribution to the retirement fund. 

Mr. Bow. Are you asking for any personnel ? 

Mr. Hansen. Not at this time. 

Mr. Bow. Are you anticipating asking for personnel ? 

Mr. Hansen. I have discussed it with the Budget, and if the Budget 
concurs, we will. 


Mr. Bow. That is all. 


BOXING GUILD CASE 


Mr. Rooney. I did not know that you lost the Boxing Guild case. 
Mr. Bricks. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That must have been highly important. 

Mr. Bricks. Yes, if you were interested in boxing. 

Mr. Roonry. How much did that cost the Government ? 

Mr. Bicxs. To lose that? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 
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Mr. Bicxks. Well, there were two men in the Cleveland office as- 


signed to it. 
Mr. Roonry. How long were they at it? 


Mr. Bicxs. About a year—but not entirely. They were doing other 
things, but we still have our International Boxing Club case. Judge 


Ryan has that. 


Mr. Roonry. There is no connection between the two, is there, 


except that they both concern boxing? 
Mr. Bricks. That is right. 


Mr. Roonry. That is all. Thank you very much. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


TurEspay, JANUARY 29, 1957. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


J. M. SWING, COMMISSIONER 
E. A. LOUGHRAN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
J. L. HENNESSY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1956 actual 


Program by activities: 

. Inspection for admission into the United States 

. Detention and deportation 

. Naturalization ; 
Patrol for prevention and detection of illegal entry 
. Investigating aliens’ status 

. Immigration and naturalization record 

. General administration 


$10, 590, 700 
5, 616, 682 
3, 162, 627 

12, 168, 265 
7, 675, 811 
3, 469, 777 
3, 254, 296 


COuFraone 


wl 


Total obligations 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


45, 938, 158 


56, 842 


Appropriation - -. 45, 995, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual 


Total number of permanent positions 7, 135 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 145 
Average number of all employees 6, 699 
Number of employees at end of year 


6, 678 


Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


$4, 987 
GS-68 
$4, 163 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions 

Positions other than permanent 

Regular pay above 52-week base- 

Payment above basic rates 

Other payments for personal services 


$32, 543, 284 
471, 296 

136, 700 

3, 193, 441 
123, 355 


Total personal services-_- en aes 36, 468, 076 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





| 
754, 400 | 


| 000 
5, 939, 500 | 
' 


6, 195, 600 


$11, 996 


) 

3, 219, 500 3, 328, 100 
12, 631, 100 | 13, 142, 700 
8, 181, 200 8, 668, 900 
3, 424, 400 | 3, 620, 000 
3, 399, 900 | 3, 548, 700 
47, 550, 000 50, 500, 000 


47, 550, 000 50, 500, 000 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


6, 997 | 7,012 

143 | 143 
6, 847 | 6, 778 
6, 834 | 6, 760 


$5, 167 | $5, 228 


GS-7.1 | GS-7.1 

$4, 349 | $4, 398 

$34, 518,300 | $34, 542, 300 
457, 000 457, 000 
140, 000 

3, 434, 900 3, 543, 000 


113, 100 | 113, 100 


38, 523, 300 38, 795, 400 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 
, 669, 300 $2, 668, 900 


02 Travel $2, 475, 136 $2 
03 Transportation of things_- 513, 572 514, 000 178, 800 
04 Communication services 783, 029 783, 000 | 825, 600 
05 Rents and utility services 461, 280 | 292, 800 | 292, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction . ; 369, 601 | 369, 600 | 369, 600 
07 Other contractual services 1, 309, 164 | 1, 362, 800 1, 367, 900 
Services performed by other agencies 400, 324 301, 800 301, 800 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 567, 036 | 1, 618, 400 1, 620, 600 
09 Equipment 1, 470, 219 1, 020, 600 1, 064, 200 
10 Land and structures 12, 413 450, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Contribution to retirement fund 2, 170, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 70, 532 65, 000 65, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 27, 306 18, 400 18, 400 
Unvouchered 35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 
Subtotal 45, 962, 688 47, 574, 000 0), 524, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 24, 530 24, 000 24, 000 
Total obligations 45, 938, 158 47, 550, 000 50. 500. 000 


Budget authorizations, erpenditures and balances 


1956 actual 1957 estimate , 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation - - $45, 995, 000 $47, 550, 000 $50, 500, OOK 
Obligated balance brought forward 6, 772, 343 3, 317, 146 3, 557, 500 
Restored from certified claims account... 30, 000 

Total budget authorization available 52, 767, 343 0), 897, 146 54, O57, 4x 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures | 
Out of current authorizations 42, 629, 033 44,019, 000 | 46, 477, GO 
Out of prior authorizations 6, 322, 399 3, 320, 646 | 3, 479, 600 
i — - _ _ 
mn | . a a a? 
Total expenditures__---- 48,951, 432 | 47, 339, 646 49, 957, SM 
Balance no longer available | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligatior 56, 842 | 
Other 441, 923 | 
Obligated balance carried forward _ .—- 3, 317, 146 | 3, 557, 600 4, 100, 000 
Total expenditures and balances 52, 767, 343 5), 897, 146 54. O57, 5M 
\ 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

We shall now turn to the request for the Immigration and Natural 
ization Service which begins at page 98 of the committee print and 
at tab 10, page 1, of the justifications, which page we shall insert at 
this point in the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1957: 


Regular__. $47, 550. 000 
Reductions (—): 
1. Inspection for admission into the United States S60, 600 
2. Detention and deportation : 65, 200 
3. Naturalization bhi 4 155, B00 
4. Patrol for prevention and detection of illegal 
entry ee bos, ZOO 
5. Investigating aliens’ status 156, 900 
6. Immigration and naturalization records 12, 500 
7. General administration i 53, BOO 


Total 1, 157. 000 
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Summary analysis of estimate—Continued 


Additions (+): 











1. Inspection for admission into the United States... $719, 700 
2.. Detention and deportation .. - <0... —wennmsyie 239, 400 
ici RO PARI NONE RNID sa ci ccenceigstnientea aie ieee tea 238, 600 
4. Patrol for prevention and detection of illegal 
UNG I) khan cel tla dee caleyelab tees 570, 800 
S. Investigating aliens’ status.............. a nsetie 480, 400 
6. Immigration and naturalization records__--~-_. 206, 700 
F<; CRORE. REA RTO OD i tencicccsbin erence sting 181, 100 
WOO Mie CEC) DUS Lie insur) BGG; 0 
AiPastmaent: in base (net) ).d4s col ee ss he +$1, 479, 700 
Oe seca ican pitta ele 49, 029, 700 
SRD OI PIs reice oeerstneaante aahicentiaeiadbeoneas nines dei gengpehastacnainaae 50, 500, 000 
PRCT ORNG UOT WRGB iis bento ccc cenciecninssninnenio 1, 470, 300 
Increase from total appropriation, 1957__--.------ aitaiatbieiciaciaae 2, 950, 000 


Mr. Rooney. This next request is in the amount of $50,500,000, 
which would be an increase of $2,950,000 over the amount for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in the current fiscal year. 

General Swing, do you have a prepared statement with regard to 
your appropriation request which you wish to offer at this time? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General SwincG. The estimate for 1958 is $50,500,000, a net increase 
of $2,950,000 of which $2,170,000 is ier retirement fund contribu- 
tions. The balance of the net increase, $780,000, is for a long-needed 
building program of $450,000, postal adios fees under Public Law 
705, 1 extra compensable day, and improvement of security standards. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


During the year we advised the committee by letter and through 
oral discussion of the organization change authorized April 6, 1956, 
pursuant to which authority to deny applications and petitions was 
placed at 32 locations instead of 11 and, concurrently, 21 former sub- 
offices were redesignated as district offices. 

Prior to this time these 21 offices had the authority to approve but 
not to deny. 

Another change formalized last fiscal year was the placing of re- 
sponsibility for border patrol enforcement at the regional level, per- 
mitting unified and coordinated supervision of entire stretches of the 
border havi ing like operational problems. That is, the operations of 
the border patrol at the regional level, 1 along the southern border 
and 2 along the northern border. 

A current organization chart and outline map showing regional and 
district offices are included in the justifications. 


89842—57——-11 
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REDUCTION OF BACKLOG AND DECREASE IN NUMBER OF HEARINGS 


Since June of 1954, in addition to seeking improved law enforcement 
and administrative efficiency through force assignments, organiza- 
tion adjustments, and revised methods, a continuing objective has 
been the reduction of large backlogs to the point where work can be 
handled on a current basis. 

In the table on the succeeding page which I will not read, I shall 
draw attention to the fact that there has been a ste: ady decrease since 
June 1954 and particularly in the exclusion and deportation hearings 
which previously had consumed a lot of time of officers and the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you offering this, General, to bolster up your ap- 
propriation request which entails an increase to the extent of almost 
$3 million ? 

General Swine. No. I am offering this to show that the money 
wa +h you have given me has been applied efficiently and that we are 

saching the goal of being current in our work. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear from this that your business is de- 
creasing; is it not? 

For instance, your hearings have gone down from 5,063 
portation hearings—in June 1954, to 889 on June 30, 1956. 

General Swine. Those are not the actual numbers of hearings. 
Those indicate the backlog in hearings. Those are the pending hear- 
ings. The justifications, I think, will show the number of hearings 
that were held. 

Mr. Roonry. Where would that be ? 

General Swina. In the Deportation Section, and incidentally, those 
hearings have been conducted with a reduction in force of special 
inquiry officers from 80 to 37. 

That information is listed at page 56 of the justifications. With 
reference to hearings conducted in 1955 and 1956 the information is 
shown on line 6 of that page. 

Mr. Rooney. I see it now. The figure seems to be 22,838 hearings 
actually held in fiscal 1955, and 16,336 i in fiscal year 1956. 

General Swine. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. I note you have an estimated 13,200 in 1957 and 1958. 

General Swine. That is correct. 

Now, it does not indicate in the table the fact that one reason for 
the marked decrease in the number held is a change in procedure where 
we issue an order to show cause and if the alien voluntarily admits his 
deportability, we no longer hold a hearing, which is a prolonged proc- 
ess, but he is given voluntary departure on the spot, and by th: it reason 
we reduced the number of special inquiry officers from 80 to 37. The 
hearings which are now held are ones in which there is something 
that is contested by the alien or something with reference to the de- 
portability of the alien. 

Again, on page 10-29, there is a reduction in 1955 from 10,467 to 
5,392. 

Mr. Rooney. It appears that practically all of the items listed in the 
workload chart at page 56 of the justifications would indicate that 
you have been doing your job so expeditiously that your business has 
fallen off to a very great extent. 





your de- 
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General Swine. I would not put that interpretation on it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The aim of the Service now is to get current—to be able in the case 
of an alien who is here illegally and the allegation is made that he is 
here, to immediately put an investigator on him and bring him before 
a hearings officer, and let him follow through his administrative pro- 
cedures and go to court, if possible, and get him out before he stays 
around here and gathers equities that may make the case become a 
compassionate one; whereas, by work being current he is gotten out 
immediately. 

Now, when you have a great backlog, each individual officer will 
have a certain number of cases in his hands, and he cannot drop the 
old cases in order to jump in and go to work on the new case. So, 
the new case eventually becomes an old case. I think that is in as 
simple terms as I can put it. 

The fact is that the workload has not decreased. However, we 
are doing our job better and we have come to the point where we are 
almost current, and can carry out the mission that is given us to be 
varried out, and enforce this law. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. You may proceed, General. 

When I say “very well,” I mean very well insofar as proceeding. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


General Swina. Yes, sir. I shall ask to have that table inserted, if I 
may. 

Mr. Roonry. Oh, yes; this will all be incorporated as part of your 
statement. 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to follows:) 








Tune 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


| 
| 


| 








Authorizations_..- aaeubatmaidaad eae an ; 37, 379 | 26, 638 | 14, 342 
Exclusion hearings............- . cia adigeagialeade ones! 509 | 382 | 04 
Deportation hearings. . ~~. sein Seeksesas ashi 5, 063 | 3, 118 889 
Une xecuted deportation orders . debs a dehgieni 11, 759 | 10, 967 6, 805 
Applications to file petition for naturalization....- | 87, 420 26, 736 | 22, 884 
Petitions for naturalization....... a sa aiardl aah 37,881 | 35, 358 28, 188 
Citizenship applications. ......---.-- sia Kiuaiaeseait 11, 956 | 11, 204 6, 355 
Investigations: 

a ebecsancs sila carpets tbeniaiera adeatataegel (‘) 14, 852 9, 520 

Oriniinal, IRimRotel, MAROC... oo ceenccnsesdecssecccesa eibsied ) 1, 400 1,049 

CNR. 2. tat cnacdsanwinmbinnadtaeete 2 tent wdote | (1) | 11, 010 | 7, 403 










1 Comparable figures not available. 
REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Total revenue collected by this Service last fiscal year amounted to 
$4,829,447 for fees, fines, forfeitures, and other items deposited in 
the general fund. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that a changed figure ? 

General Swine. No. The figure is $4,822,447. 

Mr. Roonry. How does that compare with the previous year? 

General Swine. The previous year was $5,511,000, and the difference 
is all attributable to the fact that there were less $10 fees for between 
70,000 aid 80,000 naturalization cases. 
Mr. Roonry. Very well. 
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General Swine. Theses collections are not available for obligations 
by this Service. Collections which were available included $33,120 
received from deportees. Other significant developments and the 
current outlook are set forth in detail in the formal justifications. The 
situation as to each principal program is summarized briefly as fol- 
lows: 

INSPECTION 


International traffic, the basic work-measurement factor in the in- 
spection activity, continues to increase. Last fiscal year there were 
almost 130 million entries over the land boundaries and 2 million pas- 
senger arrivals by sea and air—increases of 8 and 13 percent, re- 
spectively, over the prior year. This traflic will continue to increase 
for several years. Facilities for water transportation are being ex- 
tended, airports and aircraft are being enlarged, new international 
bridges are authorized, and highway improvements and additions are 
being planned and prov ided to greater extent than .ever before. 
Through reassignments within the present force structure it is planned 
to strengthen the inspection force by 22 officers during the budget year. 

These will be the officers who previously were engaged or, rather, the 
spaces were used in naturalization work which has, again, dropped 
off. 

There are continuing the policies of inspection abroad wherever 
feasible, en route inspection, waiver of documents, effective utiliza- 
tion of immigrant inspector standby time, timely adjustment of duty 
tours, and better service through improvement of physical facilities. 


EXTENSION OF EN 





ROUTE AND PREINSPECTION SERVICES 


Pre inspec tion, previously in e fect at Winnipeg, Toronto, and Mont- 
real, Canada, and at Berumda, last year was inaugurated for flights 
between Guam and Honolulu. Plans are still to extend preflight 
inspection to Cuba, Nassau, Mexico City, Victoria, and Vancouver. 

This additional service can be prov ided w ithout increasing personnel, 

but additional obligations will be incurred for allowances abroad, as 
detailed in the justifications. 

Mr. Rooney. I have been under the impression that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment had turned down the request to have preflight inspections. 

General Swine. That question has not been resolved. One report 
is that it has been turned down. Towever, informal advice is that it is 
still being considered, and we hope eventually to get it worked out. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to Nassau? I am 
prompted to make this inquiry since it must have been over 2 years 
ago that you and I and the late and respected Assistant Commissioner 
Devaney discussed this matter with the Acting Governor of Nassau. 

General Swine. Yes, sir. The whole m: utter is still under discussion 
with the State Department. Nassau, Mexico C ity, Victoria, and Van- 
couver depend upon the final outcome of the discussions with Cuba. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed. 

General Swine. En route inspection is in effect on vessels of the 
American President Line and the Orient Steamship Line traveling 
from Japan to Honolulu and on vessels of the Oceanic Steam Navi- 
gation Co. destined to Honolulu and Vancouver. It is being extended 
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to ships of the Matson Line arriving at Honolulu from the South 
Pacific. 

Effective February 6, 1956, reentry documents were waived on behalf 
of resident aliens returning from a visit of less than 6 months in 
Western Hemisphere countries. 

The Service participated last fiscal year with the Bureau of Customs 
and the ¢ anacdian Customs in a joint survey of northern border ports 
to determine the necessity for changes in hours, duty choca and 
stafling patterns to bring about uniformity of hours at individual ports. 
Adjustme nts have been made by both countries. 


MEXICAN AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 


Last. fiscal year over 416,000 Mexican agricultural laborers entered 
the United States under procedures provided by law. It has been 
found that approximately 60 percent of these laborers, commonly re- 
ferred to as braceros, returned to the United States for subsequent 
recontracting. 

Thus, it was desirable from every standpoint to devise a method to 
stabilize the labor force through a system whereby the recontracting 
and ree mployme nt from year to year of satisfactory security se reened 
workers could be assured. 

To accomplish this the Service last year started and has continued 
to issue a laminated identification document to satisfactory workers 
who have been screened. This is building up a reservoir of competent 
tested farm laborers whose freedom from any subversive tendencies 
has been thoroughly investigated and established. It protects the 
United States against the entry of aliens infiltrating the bracero pro- 
gram for ulterior or sinister purposes. 

Incidentally, for t he first time this ent ire labor corps will be indexed 
here in the central office. Each individual laborer receives a laminated 
1-100 card when he comes over here to work under contract. He de- 
posits that laminated card at the port of entry with our Immigration 
Service and is given a paper I-100 which he carries with him to show 
to anyone while he is in this country that he is here legally. To re- 
cain possession of the |: mits ated card he must come back through the 
port of entry and turn in his paper card and receive his laminated 

card which he takes bac kj in his possession into Mexico. 

In the succeeding year anyone who comes—any Mexican laborer— 
to the port of entry and does not have a laminated card will not be 
allowed to enter until his record is ¢ checked by the FBI and the CIA 
and the “kickback,” as it is called, from these agencies, comes back 
from them both and then if he is “clean,” he will be given a laminated 
card. 

Likewise, if any Mexican laborer who is in here under firm con- 
tract skips, as we call it, and returns to Mexico and does not pick up 
his laminated card, the report goes back to the port of entry. Then 
when he attempts to reenter he is barred because he has skipped and 
has broken his contract. 

So, by July 1 of this year, we feel that we will have firm control of 
this large group of laborers which, as you know, has increased in 
the last 3 years from about 150,000 to over 400,000. 

Also in the interest of national security, action is underway with 
respect to approximately 350,000 border crossing cards used as docu- 
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mentary identification by nonresident aliens for temporary admission 
from Mexico. 

Some of these cards have been altered and otherwise used illegally. 
We are canceling the old cards and issuing a new type of card, - lam- 
inated, and otherwise designed to materially reduce fraudulent 
alterations. 

This laminated card will now be held by the border crosser at the 
border towns for an indefinite period pending his good behavior 
and it will not be necessary to renew it biannually as ‘has been done 


previously. 
IMPORTATION OF JAPANESE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


With regard to the Japanese situation we finally worked out with 
the Department of Labor and the Department of State a program 
to authorize the growers in California to make the contract with the 
Japanese Government similar to the growers’ contract in the East with 
the British West Indies Government, and a 1,000-allotment has been 
approved for Japanese workers to come over here for a 6-month 
period, renewable every 6 months, not to exceed 3 years. <A similar 
program is being worked out for the Philippines. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INSPECTION FACILITY AT EL PASO, TEX. 


After extensive efforts, steps are finally underway to provide a new 
building for immigration purposes at El Paso, Tex. This will meet 
a need which has existed for over 20 years. The General Services 
Administration, under terms of the act of May 21, 1952, has executed 
a lease which will involve construction of a modern inspection facility. 

As you all know, that is one of the largest land ports in the country. 
Over 1 million persons cross that bridge a month, 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT OF INSPECTION FACILITIES 


A part of the increase of that $780,000 is $450,000 to put workers 
of customs and ourselves at 16 inspection ditag principally along 
the northern border. Those have been badly needed primarily be- 
cause in a great many instances the inspection point is as far as 20 
to 25 miles from the border, and off the main travel route. 

I would like to submit for the record some pictures taken of some 
of these shacks. 

Mr. Roonry. We do not reproduce photographs in the record, but 
if you have copies of them and will leave them here, I am sure all the 
members of the committee would be glad to inspect them. 

General Swina. I meant for the use of the committee, and not for 
the record. 

The 1958 estimate provides for initial action long needed for more 
suitable buildings and adequate facilities for inspection of aliens 
entering the United States across the land boundaries. Under the 
item of $450,000 in our budget and a like amount in the Customs’ 
budget the two services propose construction work of first priority at 
16 locations duri ing the coming year. Full details are in the justifica- 
tions. We look for ward to substantial benefits from suitable buildings 
so situated as to aid inspectoin rather than hamper it or leave it to be 
accomplished only by voluntary appearance of the entrant. 
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PROCESSING OF HUNGARIAN REFUGEES 


Following the mass exodus of refugees from Hungary into Austria 
in October ‘19! 56, we sent teams of officers to Austria to expedite the 
processing of escapees. Under the Refugee Relief Act there were 
6,210 visas then available for these Hungarians and all were issued 
befor e the act expired on December 31, 1956. 

In addition, our officers processed 15,000 cases for parole into the 
United States under the President’s program. The visaed refugees 
and the parolees were transported to the United States by miliary 
planes and three naval vessels. 

I should add in here in order to be exact “by military planes and 
contract planes,” to International Committee on European Migration. 

Service officers boarded the 3 vessels in Germany and processed the 
approximately 1,750 passengers on each, while en route to the United 
States. Processing at the reception center at Camp Kilmer, N. J., 
includes a thorough security screening. 

In cooperation with the various Government agencies and voluntary 
social agencies, assurances of suitable employment and housing are 
obtained prior to the departure of each refugee from Camp Kilmer. 
The relatively few cases in which subversive features were discovered 
were forthwith returned to Austria. Additional investigations will 
be conducted according to succeeding developments. 


SECURITY SCREENING 


Mr. Rooney. You might tell us about that situation, General. I 
have been reading so much in the newspapers recently with regard 
thereto and some public statements made by some Members of Congress 
alleging a lack of thorough screening. 

General Swine. The screening has been as thorough as we could 
make it under the circumstances of the emer gency which was necessary 
to clean out of Austria these bodies that were being held in perfectly 
miserable conditions, and it takes a great load off the Austrian Govern- 
ment’s back. 

The Austrian Government in public housing, that is, ex-occupation 
camps and small public buildings in the villages, and so forth, could 
take care of about 30,000 or 35,000 bodies. That includes the Russian 
cantonments and our own. 

When we first started this program and the President decided to use 
the Refugee Relief Act and the parole system, there were about 70,000 
bodies in Austria. It was on November 19 that I got over there with 
a Member of Congress, and on that date the American Government 
had not taken any, while some of the small countries had as many as 
10,000. At that time the Netherlands had 5,000, Belgium had 3,000, 
England had around 10,000, Canada had around 8,000, France had 
around 7,000, and even Italy had several thousand. 

Mr. Rooney. These figures of which you speak are all in the thou- 
sands; are they not? 

General Swine. Yes, sir; these are all thousands. As I said, even 
Italy, which really had no sound reason for taking them, had a little 
over 4,000. 

So, in order to have our position in the face of the world one that 
would show that we were cooperating in doing our fair share, the Presi- 
dent directed this emergency lift. 
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Now, we put in that little background as to why it was done. 

Let me say that as of today there are about 185,000 who have come 
into Austria and, roughly, 101,000 have been taken out by various coun- 
tries of which we have taken around 24,000. 

So, we are in a position where we cannot be criticized in any way. 

We are taking out today on an average of about 100 a day until 
the Congress decides what they want done. 

As to the screening of the visa group, they were examined individu- 
ally by an officer of “the consular service and also by an officer of the 
Immigration Service sitting right there and in unison questioning the 
person. 

They were checked against the Austrian police records and the 
Austrian police had quite an extensive lookout list of members of the 
Hungarian AVH and other subversive organizations. They were 
checked against the CIC records—the Counterintelligence Corps rec- 
ords—at Stuttgardt, Germany, and pictures and Boge) ‘ints were 
taken and sent to CIA and the FBI here in the United States. 

We used thoroughly screened Hungarian doctors in the physical 
examination, and the interpreters which we used were thoroughly 
screened English-speaking Hungarians who could finger their own 
people. 

In the camps of any magnitude where they were feeding, part of 
the force in the camps were thoroughly screened Hungarians right 
down to the kitchen and service personnel. So, there were people 
mingling within the groups at all times. 

I do not know the percentage for the visas, and I was not primarily 

ranting those figures, but the percentage for turndowns and those 
declined parole was a little over 2 percent among those whom we had 
here before us. Now, we have taken an additional precaution. 
Usually, aliens when they come into the country are soundexed and 
indexed in one alphabetical file, but we have taken this twenty-thou- 
sand-odd and cross-indexed them according to their residence since 
1940, and their occupation. 

For instance, with reference to Budapest we have broken it up into 
22 political divisions and we will have all of those who live in any 

yard or any small town known to each other. In other words, we will 
have a group that is known to everyone in the group. So, we propose 
to do what you might call conduct a neighborhood check by remote 
control. Assoonas this project is over we will contact the individuals 
who live in the same localities and see if we can get further information 
out of them. 

I think we have covered every possible means that we could think 
up or discover to screen these people. 


SCREENING REPORTS FROM CIA AND FBI 


Mr. Roonny. Have you had reports from CIA on all of them ? 

General Swinc. We received back from the CLA and the FBI onl y 
positive reports. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by that? 

General Swrnea. Well, that is an accusation or an allegation that 
there is something on the person. 
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I do not have the figures with me, but the last figures I had showed 
23 positive reports to date and, of course, those reports will continue 
to come in. 

Mr. Roonry. You have had 23 out of how many ? 

General Swine. We have had 23 out of the total. At that time we 
had received about 21.000 people over here. However, do not let me 
give you the impression that all of the 21,000 reports have been thor- 
oughly screened by those agencies, because in many instances CIA is 
sending the picture—we made duplicate pictures of each one of these 
and in many instances CTA is sending the picture to their own inform- 
ants to see if they recognize the person. We have discovered today 
and proven to our satisfaction that of the 23,000 or 24,000 in here now 
4 cases in which their subversive activity was of such a nature that we 
sent them right on back. 

We have had various allegations come in—I think around 180 alto- 
gether—of alleged subversive conduct on the part of those at Kilmer 
or even those outside of Camp Kilmer. 

We have run down and closed out 57 of those cases, and are still 
investigating the others. 

Even though in many instances the allegations are farfetched, we 
still are running every allegation down. 





SIZE OF PERSONNEL STAFF AT CAMP KILMER 


Mr. Rooney. How many people are presently at Camp Kilmer ? 

General Swina. There are a little over 2,000, I think. Here is the 
list right here {indicating}. 

The total at Camp Kilmer today is 1,834. 

Mr. Roonry. And how many in personnel do you have there? 

General Swine. Mr. Loughran, do you have that figure? 

Mr. Lovenran. Approximately 125 employees. 

Mr. Roonzy. From whence did they come ? 

Mr. Lovenran. We detailed them from various stations around the 
service. We have 60 inspectors. 

Mr. Roonry. From how far away? 

Mr. Lovenran. Some of them came from the Canadian border, 
some of them from the Southeast and mostly from the eastern portion 
of the country. 

Mr. Roonry. How about the Mexican border ? 

Mr. Loverran. There may have been a few sent up from the 
Mexican border. That number includes some temporary WAE cleri- 
cal personnel. 


FOOD AND LODGING COSTS OF REFUGEES AT CAMP KILMER 


Mr. Rooney. Which agency of Government picks up the tab for the 
food and lodging of these people while they are at Camp Kilmer? 

Mr. Lovenran. We assume that the Army is paying for the food and 
lodging. 

Mr. Roonry. .As matters now stand, you have nothing to do with 
that at all? 

General Swine. No, sir; the Army is supposed to take care of that. 

Mr. Roonry. Your only connection with the Camp Kilmer opera- 
tion is to examine them insofar as admissibility is concerned ? 
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General Swine. Examine them and insure that no one leaves the 
camp unless he goes into the sponsorship of some reputable organiza- 
tion so we know he is not going out of the public charge. 


ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN HUNGARIAN REFUGEE SPONSORSHIP 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have any information at this point as to the 
extent of the participation of these reputable organizations to which 
you refer ? 

General Swine. Well, the main organizations participating are the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, “the Church World Servi ice, the 
United HIAS, the Lutheran Church, the Tolstoy Foundation, the 
Hungarian National Council, the International Rescue Committee, 
and those are all reputable organizations. No parolee leaves the camp 
until he has sponsorship. 

In the first place, no parolee was brought here unless we had in 
Austria an assurance that one of these organizations will take care 
of the individual after he arrives, and will not become a public charge. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people do these organizations have work- 
ing in Austria? Do you have any idea about that? 

General Swine. Yes. The NCWC tell me they had about 200 peo- 
ple altogether in Austria, and the Church World Service, the next 
largest one, have practically the same. Then, according to their size, 
it is graduated down. Those were brought in from other countries 
principally and then there were some indigenous persons such as in- 
terpreters and so forth which were hired over there. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, General, you may proceed. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR EXPENDITURES FOR REFUGEE ACTIVITIES 


General Swine. Funds for continuance of refugee activities are not 
included in the Service budget for the fiscal year 1958. 

Now, we entered this thing i in November—in the middle of Novem- 
ber—and we have expended up to December 31, $108,456, which ac- 
cording to my understanding, is to be reimbursed to us from the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund by Mr. Hollister, as are further expenditures, if 
necessary. 





DETENTION AND DEPORTATION 


Successful measures against illegal entry from Mexico last fiscal 
year brought a change in ‘the qualitative nature of the formal deporta- 
tion workload. Non-Mexican cases rose to 38 percent of the total 
deportation volume, compared with less than 20 percent when the 
force was so heavily burdened with the flood of Mexican cases. Last 
year’s formal deportations included many prominent criminals whose 
expulsion from the country was of significance from a national se- 
curity viewpoint. 

Worthwhile progress was made last year, and efforts are continuing 
to effect deportation of mentally inc omapetent aliens hospitalized in 
tax-supported hospitals and institutions. So far 217 aliens of this 
type have been removed through the use of eerie planes or chartered 
planes, representing the most efficient and humane means of returning 
these illegal aliens to their homeland. For obvious reasons the de- 
portation of these cases by chartered aircraft is costly. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the cost ? 
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Mr. Loveuran. Mr. Chairman, that information is shown at page 

59 of the justifications. To Europe, Africa and the Near East it is 
762. 

; Mr. Roonzy. Let us have the total cost at this time so that it may 
accompany the C onan: s statement. 

Mr. Lovenran. $132,514.14. That is made up by $15,962.14 to 
Caribbean ports, C eae and South America by Service plane, and to 
Europe, Africa, and the Near East by chartered plane of $116,552. 


DEPORTATION OF MEXICAN VIOLATORS 


General Swine. In cooperation with the Mexican Government and 
in accordance with an agreement concurred in by both countries, we 
have been transporting the more flagrant violators of the immigra- 
tion laws—Mexican violators, by Mexican-flag vessels. Between Sep- 
tember 1954 and 1956 we deported 49,503 in that manner. 

Mr. Roonry. That is your Caribbean cruise ? 

General Swine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the expenditure in regard to this, in the past 
year ? 

Mr. Lovenran. $405,631. That is the figure from the very begin- 
ning of the program. For last year it was $195,745. 

General Swine. Now, we are moving those same people to a staging 

camp at EK] Paso, Tex., then by bus to the Presidio of ‘Texas, w hich is 
at the point of the Big Bend, and then by train south in Mexico. 

This is being done pending resolution of the problem now with the 
Department of Defense to either renew the lease of another Mexican- 
flag boat, inasmuch as the one that we had was discredited. 

Mr. Roonrey. What do you mean by that? 

General Swine. I mean by “discredited,” that the notoriety given 
it in Mexican papers by statements in the United States which were 
not warranted put the Mexican Government in such a position that 
even though they had this commitment and had signed the commit- 
ment to do this, they had for political reasons of their own to stop 
the use of this boat until we found a new one. 

Mr. Rooney. To what sort of statements do you refer ? 

General Swine. Oh, statements that it was a slave ship and that 
these individuals were not treated in the proper manner, and so forth 
and so on. They involved highly inflammatory statements which 
could not, of course, be substantiated. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you mean someone protested that the cuisine 
aboard during the cruise was not elaborate enough ? 

General Swine. The cuisine was not like that which was served on 
the Queen Elizabeth, and accommodations did not come up to the 
standards of American-fl ag ships plying the passenger trade. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well; you may proceed with your highly inter- 
esting statement, General. 

General Swine. In coo yperation with the Mexican Government, a 
Mexican-flag vessel was employed from September 1954 to August 
1956 for transporting 49,503 Mexican illegal entrants from Port Is: abel, 
Tex., to Vercruz, Mexico, from where their return to the border could 
be made only with considerable difficulty. Steady decline in border 
violations demonstrated the boatlift as a most effective deterrent to 
repeated illegal entries. 
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The Mexican Government last August withdrew its authorization 
for the vessel to operate. Suspension of the boatlift constitutes a 
serious threat to the maintenance of strong control of the border. 
Since anything less than strong control weakens the internal security 
of this country, efforts are being made to renew the boatlift operation 
at an early date. 

It is our intention, if we cannot get a new ship, to use a ship—a 
special vessel, either an LST or LOT which has been in use formerly 
to carry American soldiers or to carry repatriated male persons, so 
that accommodations will be similar to what we give our own military. 


PRIOR ARREST RECORDS OF MEXICAN VIOLATORS 


I would like to read carefully this next paragraph. I am still 
talking about Mexicans, Mr. Chairman: 

It is to be noted that of the aliens currently apprehended, over 50 
percent have been previously arrested for various crimes. For exam- 
ple, a survey of results obtained from fingerprint records of aliens 
apprehended during the period July 8 to October 31, 1956, disclosed 
that out of 14,980 records examined, prior arrest records existed as 
follows: 1,022 for crimes involving moral turpitude—and they went 
all the way from rape to carnal knowledge = young girl children— 
136 for violation of the narcotics laws; 16 for prostitution ; 50 for 
alien smuggling; 91 for false claims to citizenship; 6,131 for previous 
expulsion, and 1,278 for other crimes. 

Mr. Chairman, those previous expulsions would run as high, in 
some cases, as 30 or 40 times. They had just been picked up and turned 
back over the border. 

At this point I have not been able to come up with what I would 
like to, but I have here a paper which I would like to insert in the 
record showing that in the year 1955 we placed before the Federal 
courts 9,982 cases. Of that number 49.3 percent got only suspended 
sentences. 

Now for 1956 the courts have not been able to give me the figures 
vet, but we changed our procedures in 1956 and reduced considerably 
the number we put up there and only the repeaters and really very 
flagrant violators were put before the courts. Because of that the 
courts started to give stiffer sentences and gave fewer suspended 
sentences. 

I would like to have gotten those figures in, and if I get them in 
time I would like to set them up for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. They refer exclusively to this so-called wetback 
problem ? 

General Swine. No, it does not, but the great majority of those are 
the wetback cases. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, what would you say the percentage would be ? 

General Swrnc. Mr. Loughran, would you say the percentage would 
be 80 percent ? 

Mr. Lovenran. I do not believe we have that figure with us today. 

General Swine. Let me set that up for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
later. It is a large percentage. 

(The matter referred to may be found on p. 171.) 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of cases were those where sentences of 5 to 
10 years were imposed ? 
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You list 14 of them in this statement. 

General Swine. Those probably are some who have refused to leave 
willingly. 

Mr. Hennessy. I think they are prior deported cases who have re- 
entered without obtaining permission and cases which are aggravated 
by a constant repetition of the same thing, as well as cases where the 
person has a history of other criminality, which information is sup- 
plied by the probation officer to the sentencing judge. ‘Those matters 
were taken into consideration in addition to their immigration viola- 
tion in determining the length of the sentence. 

General Swine. We are continuing the policy of detaining only 
those aliens whose freedom at large would endanger public safety and 
security and those aliens likely to abscond. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you want this sheet inserted in the record ? 

General Swina. I will insert it together with the percentages later. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


nal defendants disposed of in 86 United States district courts, fiscal years 
1955-56, for violation of immigration laws 


Cases prosecuted (62 percent reduction 
Convicted and sentenced 
Average sentence to serve 


Source: Annual report of the Director of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 


I would like now to point out in response to the chairman’s question regarding 
sentences of 5 to 10 years, that several penalties in the immigration laws provide 
for such lengthy sentences; for instance, for alien smuggling, up to 5 years’ 
sentence for each alien smuggled; smuggling a person for an immoral purpose, 
up to 10 years. In response to the chairman’s question regarding percentage of 
wetbacks to total aliens apprehended, this amounted to 95% percent in fiscal 
year 1955 whereas it decreased to 82% percent in fiscal year 1956. 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 


General Swine. Last February 6 the new procedure was for- 
mally approved under which depo rtation proceedings are instituted 


through an “order to show cause. Warrants of arrest are now issued 
only in the eases of aliens who mus t be « lets ained. 
} 


Warrants of arrest have dropped from over 1,800 monthly to about 


250 per month. Aliens are required to plead to the order to show 
cause by ne or denying the fact ual atogatonS or charges. 


and soos of ee ease. oa con sed ases an ‘investivator acts 
as examining ollicer and presents the Government’s case before the 
special-inquiry alice! 

Also effective February 6, 1956, supervision over the conduct of 
hearings and spec tal-inquiry oflicers was withdrawn from district 
direc ‘tors sand placed under the immediate e super ision of a supervisory 
special-inquiry oilicer at the regional level. The regional supervisory 
oflicers are directly responsible to the chief spec ial-inquir y officer in the 
Office of the Commissioner. Thus special- inquiry officers are no 
longer subject to supervision or control by any Service official exercis- 
ing ‘enforcement or prosecutive functions. This, and other procedural 
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and supervisory improvements, have enabled us during the past 2 
years to reduce the backlog of deportation hearings from some 5,000 
cases to less than 1,000. The goal is to have only current or new 
cases on hand for hearing. 


IMPROVED TECHNICAL CAPABILITIES OF SPECIAL-INQUIRY OFFICERS 


Another factor contributing to the improved situation with respect 
to deportation hearings is the improved technical capabilities of the 
special-inquiry-officer force. 

Seventy-five percent of that force is now composed of 27 attorneys. 
The remainder includes 1 law-school graduate and 9 with no legal 
background. 

There is no doubt this mission can best be accomplished by person- 
nel with legal training. As rapidly as circumstances permit, non- 
attorney special-inquiry officers will be replaced with qualified lawyers. 


IMPROVEMENTS RESULTING FROM CHANGES IN PROCEDURES AND 
REGULATIONS 


Under present policy, many aliens at large on bond, conditional 
parole, or under supervision, formerly required to report in person 
at frequent intervals, are permitted now to report in writing only once 
yearly. This allows officers to devote more time to issues of greater 
importance with respect to program accomplishment. 

One great improvement is the fact that the 205 subversive cases for 
whom we are unable to secure documents from foreign countries are 
now under much closer supervision by these deportation officers. 

The law provides for the fine or imprisonment of aliens who will- 
fully violate regulations pertaining to supervision pending deporta- 
tion and for imprisonment of certain aliens who willfully fail or 
refuse to depart within a period of 6 months from the date of the final 
order, or by other specified means hamper departure pursuant to order. 
Improvement of means for providing United States attorneys sufli- 
cient probative evidence as to violations is currently receiving atten- 
tion. 

APPLICATIONS FOR STAYS OF DEPORTATION 


Under section 243 (h) of the Immigration and Nationality Act an 
alien may claim that deportation to the country of his birth would 
subject him to physical persecution. Such claim, if sustained, pre- 
vents deportation to the country designated. While many requests 
for stays of deportation are submitted by aliens who sincerely believe 
they will be physically persecuted if deported to certain countries, 
the majority use the statute as a means to delay deportation. A cur- 
rent trend is for deserting crewmen to file such applications solely 
to defeat or delay deportation. 

This particularly refers to Yugoslav seamen. 

Last year the Service received 1,493 applications under section 243 
(h) of which 470 were granted and 159 denied. Over 900 cases were 
pending at the close of the year. — 

That 900 appears to be large. The reason it is large is because it is 
made up mostly of Chinese and Yugoslavs. We have held off further 
deportation of these two races until July 1 because we are receiving ¢ 
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great deal of very bad reaction from the public assuming that we are 
sending these people over there to be physically persecuted. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you have to say with regard to the Hong 
Kong passport situation ? 

General Swine. Do you mean the fraudulent visas? 

Mr. Rooney. The situation for which you were allowed additional 
funds last year. 

General Swrna. I think the State Department got the money. 

Mr. Roonry. Was not a part of it turned over to you? 

General Swine. We did not receive any of it. We have only had a 
man there intermittently in connection with the Refugee Relief Act. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS ON PRIVATE IMMIGRATION BILLS 


Service responsibilities with respect to private immigration bills 
continued to receive priority last fiscal year. Reports were furnished 
to Congress in 1,421 cases. Also, adverse action by Congress on more 
than 500 bills was made possible last year through the preexamination 
procedure permitting aliens lacking only an entry visa to enter Canada 
to obtain their visa for permanent ‘residence. 

That has been extended to July 1. 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DIFFICULTIES IN SECURING DOCUMENTS FROM FOREIGN CONSULS 


General Swina. The refusal of foreign consuls to issue documents 
constitutes the greatest single obstruction to effecting the deportation 
of aliens. Along with other efforts to reduce the number of unexecuted 
orders of deportation, qualified Service officers are presently visiting 
foreign consuls periodically to foster amicable relations and discuss 
mutual problems. 

NATURALIZATION 


Last fiscal year the emphasis continued upon keeping naturalization 
work current and rendering greatly improved service to applicants. 
Success is demonstrated by the fact that in most areas a petition may 
be filed in court within 30 to 45 days after receipt of the application 
by this Service. 

Service efforts toward consolidation of courtwork into a smaller 
number of courts were instrumental in reducing from 950 to 795 the 
number of courts exercising naturalization jurisdiction. 

A new deposition proce edure was put into effect whereby the peti- 
tioner himself sees to it that the testimony of his witnesses is taken 
before a notary public and forwarded. 

Lack of depositions has been a major reason for the continuance 
of naturalization petitions. 

Formerly aliens failing to meet the educational requirements for 
naturalization had been alowed 2 years for study and reexamination. 
This period has been reduced to 1 year. During this period the peti- 
tioner has four opportunities to demonstrate the required knowledge 
and understanding. Petitions pending 1 year solely because of failure 
to comply with educational requirements are presented to the court 
for final hearing. 
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Last fiscal year work was completed under Public Law 86 of the 83d 
Congress under which some 30,000 serving in the Armed Forces after 
June 24, 1950, and prior to July 2, 1955, were naturalized. ‘The Serv- 
ice also ‘sought the cooperation of courts and made spec ial arrange- 
ments for he: arings, etc., in support of the policy of the Army of rotat- 
img groups abroad and of permitting spouses and children to go 
abroad. 

The practice of suggesting to parents that they obtain certificates 
of citizenship for c hildren who derive c ‘itizenship through the parents’ 
naturalization has continued. Derivative citizenship activity is re- 
ceiving further stimulus from the desire of displaced persons, wpon 
being naturalized, to obtain citizenship documentation for their chil- 
dren born abroad. 

BORDER PATROL 


Benefits of improved control along the Mexican border continue, 
including an orderly program for the legal importation of agricul- 
tural labor. Border communities report crime reduction and im- 
proved social, health, and economic conditions. Last fiscal year 68 
percent fewer aliens were found employed in trades and industries, 
reflecting the result of prompt apprehension and expulsion of illegal 
entrants. 

While apprehensions are down to less than 160 per day from an aver- 
age of almost 3,000 daily 2 years ago, further enforcement measures 
are necessary. One hundred and sixty apprehensions daily add up to 
58,000 illegal entrants a year—an unsatisfactory condition upon 
which to rest the security of our borders. Special attention must now 
be directed to the hardened repeater, to illegal entry in the cities on 
the border, to “end-runs” by smugglers, illegal entrants, and profes- 
sional smuggling. 

By checking the fingerprint records of each alien : ipprehended, we 
find that in many cases the Mexican border violator is no longer the 
agricultural worker, but the murderer, the robber, the narcotic vio- 
lator, and the hard-core criminal element. To deal with these and 
other determined repeaters, a policy y of prosecuting the most flagrant 

~ases under the penalty provisions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act is being followed. 

Prevention of smuggling across the border is 2 primary mission of 
the border patrol under direct authority of law with respect to persons 
and under delegated authority and security directive with respect to 
contrzband. Documents, we: apons, narcotics, and other illegal goods 
do not move across the border unaided. Persons are invariably in- 
volved and the border patrol is the only law-enforcement agency 
charged with preventing illegal entry of persons. C onsequent ly, the 
Commissioner of Customs last year formalized the appointment of 
immigration patrol inspectors as designated customs patrol inspectors 
Ww ithout additional _compensat ion, 

T would like to insert here that Commissioner Kelly has certainly 
cooperated with us in this matter to try to combine the two activities. 

Border patrol officers last year participated in seizures valued at 
three-quarters of a million dollars, almost one-half of which were 
narcotic seizures. 

The establishment last fiscal year of a formal intelligence program 
provided substantial aid in combating smuggling. Through such 
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intelligence 16 airplanes (10 in the United States and 6 in Mexico) 
were seized for viol: ating the border. The program is just getting 
underway and much more work remains to be done. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Both borders terminate at the sea, and with successful stiffening of 
operations on the border illegal aliens and smugglers seek to use the 
“ends” as a means of entrance. The shrimpmg and fis shing fleet along 
the gulf coast comprising in excess of 2,200 vessels, most of which have 
the range to operate w ithin the territorial waters of Mexico and other 
foreign controlled islands in the Gulf of Mexico, presents a serious 
smuggling potential. A similar hazard exists along the Pacific coast, 
where, in ‘addition to the commercial fishing fleets there are thousands 
of small pleasure craft suitable for transporting aliens and contre 
band. Border patrol operations by boats and plane must be straiigiils- 
ened and improved along with effective use of intelligence. 

(Discussion off record, 

Stronger enforcement aon the northern border is an item of first 
priority. Success of control measures on the southern border auto- 
matically makes the northern border the next point of attack for those 
seeking illegal entry into the United States. For example, 450 aliens 
(other than Canadians and Mexicans) were apprehended for illegal 
entry via the northern border last fiscal year as compared with 173 the 
year before. More than 180 unguarded roads cross the international 
border from Canada. There are hundreds of miles of northern border 
with roads closely paralleling the border where automobiles can en- 
ter from Canada almost at will without using established roads. Ob- 
viously more manpower is needed on the northern border, and, as soon 
as circumstances will permit, it is planned to effect some strengthen- 
ing of the northern border force through reasignments within the exist- 
ing force structure. 

The course of study for new trainees at the border patrol training 
school has been extended to 12 weeks. Since border patrol officers 
are encountering more determined and more criminal types of illegal 
entrants, fraudulent documentation, etc., trainees require more In- 
struction in the arts of police work. Three officers lost their lives on 
duty in the past year, 2 by plane crashes. 

Training in met hods of se lf-protection and law enforcement is be- 
ing emphasized, During the last 2 years patrol officers have had 103 
encounters with armed law violators. ‘Thus, firearms proficiency and 
a reputation therefor are import: int. In that connection, last year 
one of our patrol officers participated in the Olympic games at Mel- 
bourne, Australia as a member of the United States Olympic team. 
We also have attended, as has been the custom, the annual matches at 
Camp Perry and the Small Arms Instructors School at that station. 

Provision must soon be made for a permanent border patrol school 
facility. The war-type buildings presently used to house the border 
patrol school have deteriorated to the extent that further repair and 
maintenance are not economically sound. Ad<itionally, there is a 
need for new or improved border patrol facilities at 18 locations in 
order to provide adequate bases of patrol operations. These require- 
ments are scheduled for future building program plans and will be 
presented for consideration at the appropriate time. 
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INVESTIGATION 


Last fiscal year saw a complete realinement of the authorized in- 
vestigative force to bring about deployment of investigators consonant 
with workloads. The emphasis has been and continues to be upon 
reduction of backlogs to the point where all cases may be assigned for 
active investigation immediately upon receipt. Achievement of this 
goal will give the Service the advantage of not permitting a covering 
up of identity and activities, and it will eliminate delays which have 
been encountered heretofore by aliens in Service determinations upon 
applications for suspension of deportation, reentry permits, natural- 
ization petitions, and so forth. This will serve not only as a deterrent 
to potential violators but also to promote good will between the Service 
and those seeking the benefits of the law. 

Last fiscal year the backlog of subversive cases was reduced from 
14,852 to 9,520. The pending caseload for all types of investigations 
was reduced from 27,262 to 17,972. Efforts have been and will con- 
tinue to be channeled so as to bring pressure against subversive and 
criminal aliens and naturalized citizens whose presence in the United 
States has been determined to be a threat to national security or 
general welfare. Specific examples of accomplishment against these 
groups are listed in the justifications. 

Five major rings engaged in fraudulent document activity were dis- 
covered and broken last year. Over 13,000 deportable aliens were 
located during the course of investigative search operations. This 
phase of investigative work needs further strengthening because early 
detection and expulsion of the recently arrived illegal alien serves not 
only as a deterrent to others who would seek to enter illegally but 
avoids later unproductive investigation because the alien has acquired 
equities entitling him to discretionary relief from deportation. 


ENTRY OF ALIENS AND STOWAWAYS AT SEAPORTS 


Through investigative operations, increasing emphasis is being 
placed upon the prevention of illegal entry of aliens at seaports. 
Since smuggling of aliens and surreptitious entry as stowaways in- 
volve clandestine arrangements in foreign countries, it is necessary 
to station immigration officers at strategic locations abroad. It is 
important to detect stowaways and smuggled aliens before they 
leave the vessels and to apprehend deserting seamen before they leave 
the area. 

The going price for a stowaway is $1,500 from Naples, Italy. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have figures showing how many actually 
get in? 

General Swine. We cannot show how many actually get in unless 
we apprehend them. We can show the deserting crewmen. 

Mr. Roonry. We are not talking about deserting crewmen; we are 
talking about stowaways. 

General Swine. There is no w ay to actually determine how many 
do get in. We only know the number we find. We found only 446 
in 1955 and 253 in 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. You are talking only about stowaways now? 

General Swine. These are stowaways. We know that there is great 
traffic of them and the price from Naples is $1,500. We know that 
from those we have apprehended. I am not satisfied we are ever 
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going to stop it unless we know more about the individuals who mas- 
termind this thing from the foreign shores. We use a great amount 
of manpower at the ports. Down at Newport News we have 10 or 12 
investigators working. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR IMMIGRATION OFFICERS STATIONED ABROAD 


Mr. Rooney. Noticing this request contains an increase in the 
amount of $50,000 for living and quarters allowances, that prompts 
me to inquire e whether or not you have legal authority to station immi- 
gration officers at points abroad. 

General Swinc. We have legal authority to station them abroad 
and feel by using that authority in a moderate way we will accom- 
plish the mission of br eaking up this ring of foreigners, particularly 
in the Mediterranean countri ies, and in the end save money and man- 
power by not needing so many people on this end to try to intercept 
them after they start. 

Mr. Roonry. It is more expensive to have them on the other side 
than to have them here. 

General Swinc. One competent investigator could be sent down 
under the authority of section 103 (a) of the basic law. <A trained 
investigator in Naples could discover the operation as it is being 
organized i in the country and make the report through the Ambassador 
there and have the Italian authorities take the proper steps, whereas 
Italian vessels coming out of there touch various ports in the country, 
and as I say, we are obliged to increase our investigative force then at 
this end over and beyond what I feel is necessary. 

Mr. Rooney. Do we not have a number of people in Naples who, in 
the ordinary course of things, would come across such a situation just 
as easily as your personnel ’ 7 

General Swine. No ore would have that as his mission. 

Mr. Rooney. If it came to the attention of the consul, or somebody 
from the consul’s office in Naples, something could be done. We have 
Treasury agents over there. We have narcotic people over there. 
We have CIA people over there. Why would not all those people be 
sufficient to turn up something like this? 

General Swine. They are all directed by their own home office to 
point their work toward one particular activity. Here is an activity 
not within their recognizance. Apparently it has not been successful 
because we have inquired to find out and have not been able to get 
any leads. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the section that you referred to a while ago what 
you rely upon as your authority ? 

General Swine. Yes. We rely upon the authority which is as 
follows: 

He may, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, establish offices of 
the Service in foreign countries; and, after consultation with the Secretary of 
State, he may, whenever in his judgment such action may be necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of this act, detail employees of the Service for duty in foreign 
countries, 

LIAISON WITH PENAL AND MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 


A uniform system of liaison with penal and mental institutions is 
being developed to provide a continual flow of information from such 
institutions and thus decrease the time required of investigators in 
screening the patients and inmates. 
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Mr. Roonry. What does that mean? 

General Swing. In many instances a deportable criminal will be in 
an institution and we will not learn about him until after he has been 
released and then we will have to locate him and investigate. If we 
establish the proper liaison and get the warden to alert us in advance 
of the prisoner’s release we can go and make the investigation and 
have the paperwork all done so the minute he comes out of the insti- 
tution he falls into our hands. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not covered by law at the present time? 

General Swine. That is perfectly legal, but the mechanics of doing 
it have not been perfected. We have been a little slow. It is again 
the backlogs. Everybody was so overcome by the cases that they 
had in hand they could not plan ahead for the situations they knew 
were going to arise. We know that throughout the Federal prisons 
and all the State and county institutions they have a certain percent- 
age of deportable aliens in those jails. As soon as one is released we 
ought to get our hands on him before he gets away. That means 
no change in the law. In a way, we are admitting that we have not 
been on the job. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well, General, you may read. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION RECORDS 


General Swine. Immigration and naturalization records: Consist- 
ent with the field organization which became effective April 6, 1956, 
the services files system has been revised by creation of 46 files-contro] 
offices to maintain direct control of files. 

Microfilm centers have been established at New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and New Orleans to microfilm all inbound and outbound pas- 
senger manifests, crew lists, and statement of changes in crew. 

More alien address reports (2,622,462) were received last year than 
at any time since the first filing of such reports in 1951. This follows 
from better publicity and the larger number of permanent-resident 
aliens in the United States. Address report cards are assembled in 
designated service offices and separated by States and specified nation- 
ality groups. 

Steps are being taken to eliminate inaccuracies in prese nt control 
records and to increase the efficiency of the Service-wide records sys- 
—_ One step involves an extension of the central index (required by 

law) by including therein index cards relating to all files formerly 
controlled by the “LI offices which operated as district: offices prior to 
the reorganization of April 6, 1956. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The cost of general administration currently runs about 7 percent 
of the total annual obligation for the entire Service, compared with 
approximately 11 percent 2 years ago. This improvement has been 
brought about principally through changes in organization and 
improved internal management. 

A rigid reports-control program was started last year pursuant to 
which 90 reports were reviewed, 9 were abolished, 4 changed from 
monthly to annual, 1 from monthly to semiannual, and 1 from monthly 
to quarterly. 

The incentive-awards program has been used to stimulate employee 
interest and participation. There were 1,151 suggestions submitted by 
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employees, of which 121 were adopted, 798 were rejected, and 232 
were pending further study at the close of the year 

The policy of in-Service promotion, initiated in 1955, was given 
definite form last fiscal year when policy statements approved by the 
Attorney General were issued to every employee. Junior and senior 
selection boards for officers in grades GS-10 and below and GS-11 
through GS-14, respectively, take an agencywide inventory of officer 
manpower, appraise and evaluate it, and identify those who are best 
qualified for advancement. 

The officer training school in the Central Office provided 6-week 
courses for 203 officers last year. These courses are designed to broaden 
officer ability and knowledge, shar pen capacity for independent judg- 
ment, and qualify officers for supervisory positions. 

The internal audit, started Jast year, is being continued. It is 
planned to make at least one comprehensive audit of the administra- 
tive functions of each region annually. The audits will cover per- 
sonnel matters, procurement and property management, and fiscal 
operations. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF ESTIMATE DERIVATION 


There follows a summary statement showing the current appropria- 
tion and the step-by-step derivation of the 1958 estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. It shall be inserted in the record at this point. : 

(The summary referred to is as follows :) 


Summary statement of estimate derivation 


The appropriation for the current fiscal year is__._._._._._-..----_---- $47, 550, 000 
Adjustments are necessary to restate on an annual basis the pro- 

grams approved by Congress for the current year and provide a 

constructive basis for comparison with like programs proposed 

for the ensuing fiscal year. There are deducted items of a so-called 

nonrecurring nature. Deductions and additions are made to 

reflect adjustments between activities. Rentals to be assumed 

by GSA have been deducted and requirements of Public Laws 705 

and 85 4 have been added. These plus and minus items are de- 

tailed and explained on pp. 20 to 26 of the justifications. The 

net result is an upward adjustment of____--~_- aia lian +1, 479, 700 


49, 029, 700 


This makes a constructive appropriation base for 1958 of 


The increases above the constructive base are— 

1. Construction to provide new or improved border inspection 

facilities (pp. 47 to 53 of the justifications) ea ee 450, 000 
2. Scheduled replacement of 263 sedans, 4 buses, 76 trucks, and 

3 airplanes (pp. 102, 103, and 142 of the justifications) —___ 568, 400 
3. Annual repairs, alterations, and improvements at Service- 

owned stations (pp. 69 to 75 of the justifications) -______ 48, 200 
4. Scheduled annual renewals for maintenance of the border 

patrol radio system (pp. 104 to 106 of the justifications) __ 125, 600 
5. Additional pay and allowances for service abroad under ex- 

tension of preins ‘pec tion procedure (p. 46 of the justifica- 


CODD tht nn iteioeien iad . a oa 87, 700 

6. Dictating and transcribing equipment (p. 1° 20 of the justifie: a- 
tions) BPs ti loess ice aren en ee remem 25, 700 
Cryptogr: iphie system (p. 141 of. the jus stific ations) Sb MEE 114, 700 


Oa 


Security equipment (p. 101 of the justifications) ...____..____ 50, 000 


Increase over constructive base alee ali carl osteoma 1, 470, 300 


Estimate for 1958 pigibiicnainacsia spacial satisecenisesiaresistiananiiceah:. | aang ane 
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REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear from page 101 of the committee print 
that you are requesting 15 new positions whereas page 20 of the budget 
summary for the Department of Justice indicates 13 additional posi- 
tions. Which is correct? 

Mr. Loveuran. We are asking for 13 additional positions, Mr. 
Chairman. The 15 comes out as a result of the following computa- 
tion: You will recall we are setting up 22 immigrant inspector posi- 
tions, and 13 clerks to operate cryptographic machines, giving a total 
of 35. Now, we are subtracting 20 naturalization examiner positions. 
That is how the 15 figure is arrived at. 

Mr. Rooney. I still do not get the answer to my question. 

Mr. Lovenran. We are asking for 13 additional clerks, but in the 
prescribed method of preparing the budget we show in getting to a 
base the decrease of 20 naturalization examiner positions and for an 
approximate equal amount of money we are ietebtiching or are pro- 
posing to establish, 22 immigrant inspectors. 


CYRPTOGRAPHIC SYSTEM 


Mr. Rooney. What is the purpose of these 13 additional positions? 

Mr. Lovenran. The 13 additional positions are clerical positions at 
grades GS-4 to operate cryptographic machinery, which is required 
throughout our Service. We have 17 machines in operation right 
now and we need 28 additional machines to spread the operation 
through patrol sector headquarters, and some additional district 
offices. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the purpose of this program? What do 
you do? 

* Mr. Lovenran. It is required for any possible emergency in which 
our country will be involved so that these messages may be sent and 
received in code. 

General Swina. In any relocation this Service is the only com- 
munication means in the Department of Justice, and with that increase 
last fall in the improvement of our security standards it devolves 
upon the Immigration Service to handle this secret cryptographic 
machinery for the entire Justice Department except for the FBI, 
which is off to one side. The FBI has its own communication system. 
The Director of the Bureau says that it is now overloaded and he 
cannot handle the Department of Justice’s communications. So the 
result, has been to place this extra responsibility on the Immigration 
Service as the only Service having communication means. 

Mr. Rooney. The cost of the requested additional personnel would 
be $44,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Lovenran. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the full annual amount required for those, 
or is that going to cost more money ? 

Mr. Lovenran. This is the full annual amount for the 13 additional 
clerks. 

LIVING AND QUARTERS ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Rooney. Now you have an item of increase entitled, “Living 
and quarters allowance, $50,000.” That is referred to at page 46 of 
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the justifications, and it might be well to insert that page in the record. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 


C. ALLOWANCES ABROAD 
Increase $87,700 


As set forth in the program discussion appearing earlier in this justification, 
plans for the budget year encompass extension of preinspection. While the 
officers for this work will be drawn from the overall force presently authorized, 
there will be additional costs for allowances on account of stationing officers 
abroad. The detailed computation is set forth below: 





| Cuba | Nassau | Mexico | Victoria} Van- | Total 
City | | couver | 
Living quarters allowance: | 
10 at $3,400.......-.... a $24, 000 aad snipes ees : $24, 000 
3 at $3,600__. ; | $10, 800 ae : 10, 800 
5 at $1,300 a ‘ ; Petes $6, 500 pe tess fs 6, 500 
1 at $1,600_- stat ka | See Dib bn. Mhineha tials $1, 600 | _- ; 1, 600 
3 at $2,400-- Sah dane a nines bok Scab ncleecddaeete $7, 200 7, 200 
Post allowance: | | 
10 at $1,640_...___. wien 16, 400 devas Sonal 16, 400 
3 at $1,050 7 ‘ 13, 100 shed ogden ducdinbiedae 13,100 
Educational allowance 
30 at $400-_.. ‘ / wa Oe to 2 Ee eee Z 12, 000 
9 ¢ at $230 +s < eS es 12 050 cael ee 1 2,050 
15 at § 4, 050 Aaa ine 4,050 
tes Soe : : : 400 15, 950 10, 550 1, 600 | 200 87, 700 


1 Amounts rounded off. 


PREINSPECTION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Rooney. In view of the situation previously disclosed with re- 

gard to Cuba, is there any present reason for the allowance in the 
amount of $52,400 in living quarters, posts, and educational allow- 
ances ¢ 

Mr. Loveuran. That is for the men to be stationed there. 

General Swine. The Cuban Government has not turned it down. 
We have in Cuba a certain number of investigators who are there 
and working. 

Mr. Roonry. You see, General, at page 46 of the justifications you 
refer to plans for the budget year encompassing an extension of 
present inspe ctions. 

General Swine. I see what you mean. This is just a question of 
whether we get it or not. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, are you not in the same situation with regard to 
Nassau? You have no agreement there yet, have you? 

General Swine. We have no agreement. We have not pushed at 
Nassau and we will not until we get Cuba settled. There is a fight on 
at 4or5 fronts. The real fight is not with Cuba. 

Mr. Roonry. We are not fighting with anybody as far as that goes 

General Swine. Not exactly. 

Mr. Rooney. That is an expression you use as a 3-star general. The 
people we had here this morning on the other side of the table in the 
same seat that you are in would never use that expression. 

General Swine. I beg your pardon. We still have hopes that the 
President’s program and our own program, not only to facilitate travel 
but to facilitate our efficiency of inspection by having preflight inspec- 
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tions wherever possible, will come to fruition. For that reason, we 
keep in the request. 

Mr. Rooney. I have had a little bird whispering in my ear saying 
there is not a ghost of a chance of getting the Cubans to agree to such 
a thing; that they are not going to permit you to examine Cuban 
citizens and turn them down in front of everybody else in an airport 
and thereby embarrass them. 

Is there something to what that little bird whispers? 

General Swine. I am quite sure that is not the feeling of responsible 
persons in the Cuban Government. I know that the Cubans and all 
other nationalities are proud, but I do not believe they are any 
prouder than the Canadians, who have acceded to this request. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you not had some trouble with the Canadians 
in regard to hearings up in Canada on immigration cases ? 

General Swine. I can state this definitely, since May of 1954, when 
T came around, there has been no trouble. There may have been some- 
thing that I didn’t know about prior to that. Our relations with the 
Canadian Government and the Minister of Immigration and Citizen- 
ship are the most cordial. The only incident I recall which you may 
have in mind is the question of one Babich, who was on the Andrea 
Doria when it was sunk. He was held in New York City by officers 
who should have asked their superiors before they took a man who 
had just gone through the harrowing experience of that shipwreck, 
and they ‘held him over because he was on some old “lookout” list. 
That was brought up on the floor of their legislative body in Canada 
and the Minister and his deputy and I personally conferred on that 
and ii was ironed out. That had nothing to do with preinspection, or 
a hearing in Canada. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to Mexico City? 

General Swine. The situation in Mexico City is in the same posi- 
tion. Having almost succeeded in ironing out all the difficulties with 

Cuba, and having almost gotten that one moving, we have let the others 
go to see if we cannot pull that one log out of the big jam and get the 
whole thing moving. We are concentrating everything on Cuba. 

Mr. Roonry. How about Vancouver? 

General Swine. That will be in effect by July 1. Also Victoria 

Mr. Rooney. What is the elapsed time of a flight from Vancouver to 
Seattle ? 

General Swine. I would suppose it would be an hour and a half or 
2 hours. 

ae mere You could just as well examine them getting off the 
ship as getting on the ship when they travel by water from Vancouver. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BORDER INSPECTION STATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. You also have a request here in an item for construc- 
tion of border inspection stations in the amount of $450,000. That is 
a matter of matching funds with the Treasury Department budget 
for the Customs Service, is it not? 

Mr. Loucuran. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. If that were turned down in the other budget, or unless 
it was approved in both budgets, there is no reason for appropriating 
the money, is there? 





| 
| 
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General Swine. I do not know. One putting up the better argu- 
ment might get half the money. Some of those places are really out 
of this world. I do not believe there will be many diamonds, or 
things smuggled across those very sparsely settled places, but it is 
certainly an open avenue for a determined alien to get in here. The 
inspection points are so far from the border. 

Mr. Rooney. As a practical matter, on the Canadian border, is it 
not the fact that any alien who has a very important mission against 
the United States would not have too much trouble finding a road 
which would not have one of these houses on it? I think that you 
refer to that in your statement. 

General Swine. I think in these places where we are asking for an 
inspection point you will find that they are such long distances away 
that some vehicle would have to be used to make the entry effective. 
Certainly it is an open invitation right now. 

Mr. Rooney. You say in your statement at page 15 thereof: 

More than 180 unguarded roads cross the international boundary to Canada. 
There are hundreds of miles of northern border with roads closely paralleling the 
border where automobiles can enter from Canada almost at will without using 
established roads. 

General Swine. Of course, for that type of operation that is why 
we must have a readjustment of the border patrol. 

Mr. Rooney. My point is that your language in the paragraph at 
page 15 might not help to sustain an expenditure of $900,000 for the 
construction of border inspection stations. 

General Swine. I think it does for the type the it is coming across Now 
at the border points. We close that up and then there are the places 
between the ports of entry. That is why I have to move from the 
southern border to the northern border patrolmen to patrol those 
areas. We have moved 50 or 60. 

Mr. Couperr. Are these funds meant to build new construction on 
existing sites, or additional examination stations ? 

General Swine. Both. 

Mr. Coupert. In other words, the net result will be, if granted, ad- 
ditional examination stations? 

General Swrna. There will be additional examination stations. In 
some places along that border you will drive across and there will be a 
sign say ing, “Customs and immigration at the next turn 5 miles to the 
left.” You are already in the United States and you go down the road 
and turn to the left and go another couple of miles and you will find a 
station. We want to take that station and move it. to the border. 

Mr. Covupertr. And your answer is that these funds are for replace- 
ment? 

General Swine. Yes. 

Mr. Coupertr. Thank you. 


CONTRIBUTION TO RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Roonry. The requested increase to the extent of $2,170,000 is 
for the Government’s contribution to the Civil Service retirement 
fund of Immigration and Naturalization employees; is that correct? 

Mr. Lovenran. Yes, sir. 
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REGULAR PAY ABOVE 52-WEEK BASE 


Mr. Rooney. And the amount of $140,000 thereof is in connection 
with an extra day’s pay in the coming fiscal year? 
Mr. Lovcuran. Yes, sir. 


REPLACEMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Roonry. Now, although you have been allowed the replacement 
of 251 motor vehicles in the present fiscal year, you now come along 
and want to replace 267 in the coming year; is that right? 

Mr. Louenran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many vehicles do you have in your fleet ? 

Mr. Lovcuran. The Service operates an authorized fleet of 964 
passenger vehicles, consisting of 929 sedans, 31 buses and four station 
wagons. Out of an estimated 373 vehicles falling within the GSA 
replacement standards, during 1958 funds are requested for replace- 
ment of 267 passenger vehicles. This calls, specifically, for 263 sedans, 
and four buses. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of these vehicles are eligible for replace- 
ment? 

Mr. Lovenran. All of them, sir. 


AGE AND MILEAGE OF VEHICLES PROPOSED FOR REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Would you please let us have a statment at this point 
in the record with regard to the ages of the vehicles, as well as the 
number of miles on the speedometers ? 

Mr. Lovenran. Yes sir, Mr. Chairman; our statement on page 143 
gives the age and the average mileage. 

Mr. Roonry. This does not indicate which ones you would replace. 
We had better have a statement with regard to this, referring to those 
for which you ask replacement. 

Mr. Lovenran, Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Proposed ve } rele ré plac ment si edule Jise al year— 1958 Se lans and buses 
Year Model Serial No. | Mik 
1946... LOD OS ie is, , | 46523971 67, 900 
Rik. b Ei .----..| Pontiac | P6PB-511018 227, 100 
1948__._. Chevrolet station wagon | AFCM—212616 | 92, 70F 
1949 7 niseas ..| Chevrolet sedan... 691252 118, 100 
1949..... Mack bus ‘ : | 672-12-70 340, 300 
1950 rac suick passenger rs ; | 58050115 ; 67, 200 
1950___- . Z Ford | POEG 160295 72, 600 
1950__. Ford sedan 156011 64, 600 
1950__. _...do . _._.| 1583438 i me 66, 000 
1950__. 4 ee et een Ls athe | 156539 81, 000 
1950___- ; ; _..do ; | HOKC-159365 ot 96, 700 
1950__- do HORN-149264 99, 600 
1950._. nae _..do . 16038 119, 900 
1950_.- PRET OR : ---| HORN-149259 107, 300 
1950__. a .-do | HORN-150585 85, 600 
aaa . ...do | HIRH-126786 62, 500 
1951_. ' 4 do_.. | HISR-124245.. 61, 800 
1951__. Pees }__...do : eo } 127395 81, 900 
1951_. : ; _...do 2 | 132041 136, 700 
1951__. she ao —— — . 127416 - SO, 600 
1951 ; ; .-do J HIA T-12597¢ 3 98, 100 
1951 i do 124974... 77, 800 
1951 : do - 15990 108, 600 
1951 , ‘ iwesceoee : HIRH-126784 \ 78, 700 
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Proposed vehicle replacement schedule fiscal year—1958 —sedans and buses—Con. 


1959 


1952 
195 


105 
swe 








! 





Model 


.-do.. 


..do 


Ford station wagon emcee 


Ford passenger 


..do 


Ford sedan... 


do_. 
Ford..... 
do_. 
do 
.-do 
° do 
do 
. 
ae 
a 
-do 
do 
do. 
do. 
dc 


di 


_do 
Ford 
Pontiac st 
Ford 

do 

1 

a 


Ford passe 
do 


1 


ti \ 





at eS et G0 
RATS o 
mo L 


ho hh htt hee 
RR 








A 2 





Serial No. | 


172946 
126982 
126899 
187048 
-187100 
-187036 
126983 
12f692 
133132 
133131 
133130 
-133127 


‘~125973 


145946 
172754 
126688 

113847- 


116301 - 


LLO916 
107801 


107800__- 


107808 
107807 
107804 
107803 


—107802 


113854 

187118 

114295 
110639 


.) 12037 


110450 


110638 


138568 
187691 


187305 








112974 


ll 


846 





Mileage 


74, 000 
61, 800 
77, 8300 
69, 200 
72, 900 
74, 600 
76, 000 
81, 300 
71, 100 
86, 000 
69, 300 
77, 000 
61, 100 
61, 900 
118, 800 
67, 800 
79, 000 
83, 400 
69, 000 
66, 200 


66, 200 
74, 400 
76, 700 
60, 600 
$1, 900 
77, 200 
74, 600 
85, 200 
77, 000 
66, 600 
71, 200 
77, 500 
71, 600 
67, 300 
73, 100 
73, 200 
73, 600 
63, 600 
67, 500 
66, 400 
69, 600 
73, 000 
68, 300 
88, 700 
83, 500 
136, 800 
122, 700 
87. 400 
&3, 800 
105, 900 
98, 600 
109, 000 
95, 200 
104, 400 
107, 900 
v0, 600 
151, 100 
124, 400 
90, 000 
93, 700 
78, 800 
96, 900 
74, 300 
80), 500 
69, 900 
65, 100 
133, 500 
76, 000 
76, 800 
120, 400 
112, 800 
76, 900 
86, 400 
85, 900 
R&, 200 
62, 600 
61, 600 
145, 800 
61, 200 
62, 100 
63, 600 
82. 600 
70, 000 
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| 


Year | 





Model 


Ford sedan 
.do. 
do 
do 
Ford passenger 
..do 
.do 
do 
_.do 
do 
do 
do 
Ford 
do 
Ford sedan 
_do 
do 
ac 


do 
Ford passenger 


Ford 


do 
do 

Ford passenger 
ao 
do 
do 


} 
a 


Ford sedan 
do 
Ford passenger 
do 
do A 
do 
do 
do.. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Ford 
do 
ao 
10 


do 


| P2D A-148674 
A2BF-114204 
A2D A-138483 
A 2B F-114293 
P2A T-11264 

*S-113640 

121571 
121536 

*~113421 

113420 

115064 

147483 








170746 
166873 
154242 
167112 
167005 
166440 
P3) G-170977 
171066 
P32HUDQ 
P306-17 
A38CG 
A3CG 
A3AG 
A3CG 
A3RG 
A38CQG 








Yin 

2 13 

220504 

155700 

\ 1556909 

A3AG-155391 

P3SAG 15 295 

PRA G-1 204 

ASC G-154269 

ASC G—L5A2¢E 

ARC C1 ty 

A3C G-155061 
167338 
L7077¢ 
} 170746 
| IHAS7S 
154240 
| 167112 
| LA7095 
| 166440 
| 17079 
| 170773 
| 173358 


950348 
151814 
| 951815 
| 926 317 
| 93584 
| 940004 
940323 
947870 
| 026481 


152045 


956173 


56376 





220364 


M ile 


“i 
61 


tt 


63, 700 


6Y, SOD 


70, 200 


» 100 
YOO 


68. O00 


78, 900 
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| 
Year 

1953. J Fore 
1953 do 
1953 | .do 
1953 } do 
1953 |_-_ do 
195 | 10 
1953 . do 
1053 Ford sedan 
1953 do 
1953 ( 


iv » 
1953 
1053 
195 
1453 
1953 
1953 
19453 
1954 
O54 
4 
on4 
"4 
1454 
On4 
Ww { 
t 
1054 
LWo4 
1954 
1054 
1054 
1954 
1954 
1954. 
1954 
195% 
1954 
1954 





| Ford 
do 


Model 
1 


Is 


( 


l 
| 


Serial No. 


+—-220660 


Y (9 — 220008 


PP Pr Se Se 











‘? 

he 

i854 
P4At 04 
3G 7 
P4SG-1°67 
P4SG 739 
Past 74 
iSG i 
P48G 728 
P45 G-156735 
P4ABG-—l48740 
par 148684 
PABG-14839 
P4B¢ S388 
P4RG S56] 
P4R¢ & 
179069 
O759407 
O765699 


O799482 


4 RG-138800 
4 RG-138564 


138798 





P4RG—208975 
P4RG—208678 
754861 F542 
0444450 F552) 
044469 

189389 

131209 


34652 


152499 

151733 
O369840 F55ZI 
754967 F54Z 


4 54B113372 

O819203 F54Z 
O748766 F54Z 
O71 4567 F54Z 
P4RG-138563 
P4RG-138799 


+—-220443_. 





sedans and buses 


Con. 


Mileage 


64, 000 
76, 200 





71, 400 
74, 800 
61, 400 
67, 200 
69, 700 
70, 500 
94, 500 
81, 200 
62, 400 
64, 800 
60, 600 


78, 200 





67, 200 
69, 100 
62, 900 
60, 400 
60, 200 
60, 600 
66, 600 
), SOO 
s00 
500 
200 
76, 600 
61, 500 
ob, SOU 
72, 500 
€4, 500 
61, 300 
63, 300 
61, 500 
61. 200 
61, 100 
hy 0) 
63. 000 
64, 300 
65, YOO 
9 00 
79. 000 
66, 500 
fy 3) 
41) 

69. 000 
6o, 000 
63, 700 
62, 600 


60, 900 


61, 400 
62. 000 
61, 000 
65, 300 
60, 600 
67, 900 
70, 300 
61, 900 
63, 300 
65, 700 
77, 000 


62, 800 
61, 700 


60, 500 
60, 900 
63, 500 
66, 300 
79, 400 
61, 700 
62, 000 


62, 900 
61, 000 
61, 000 
62, 000 
60, 220 
60, 620 
60, 818 
60, 575 


63, 100 
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AIRPLANE REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. I notice you have three airpianes for which you are 
requesting replacement. 

Mr. Loucuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the cost per plane, and what types of planes 
are they ? 

Mr. Lovucuran. The cost is $9,000, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So, the figure would be 3 times $9,000 ? 

Mr. Loucuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What kind of planes are they ? 

Mr. Loveuran. They are Super-Cubs. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that figure include the trade-in value of the 
present planes that you are going to replace? 

Mr. Lovcnran. Well, the trade-in value we figured would be $500 
per plane, and that would be $1,500 so that the gross cost would be 
$28,500, and the net cost would be $9,000 per plane, or $27,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How old are these planes? 

Mr. Loueuran. They are a little over 4 years old. sir, 

Mr. Roonry. What was the original cost of them ? 

Mr. Lovenran. My recollection is that the original cost of these 
planes would be around $7,500 or $8,000 as I reeall, but I could search 
out the record and give you the exact information on that. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you please insert at this point in the record the 
accurate amount with regard thereto? 

Mr. Lovuauran. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Aircraft to be replaced, fiscal year 1958 


a i = a F ' 





Type of sireraft Registration No. | Date of acquisition cost 
csliaaaepatepemammaeaceceantiisents ee - _ — | — — a See 
Piper Super Cub....- patiepaat buhabe kek ewinws N-1850-P....--. } February 1955.......| 9021. 88 

| 
Piper Super Cub..---- ‘ baaacattuwwnawane N--1851-P_.....-| February 1955 | 9021. 88 
Piper Super Risse ccc eee EEN geomet GNOROEE TE wtcowe | February 1955 | 9001. 72 
' 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. There are certain pages of workload data contained 
in these justifications which we customarily insert in the record. 

The first, apparently, is the one at page 29 of the justifications 
entitled “Force and Workload, Inspection For Admission Into The 
United States.” We shall insert that page in the record, as well as the 
following pages: 

Page 56, which is entitled “Force and Workload, Detention and De- 
portation ;” the bottom half of page 78 which is headed “Workload 
(production) ;” the lower half of page 88, headed “Workload” in 
connection with patrols for prevention and detection of illegal entry ; 
the lower half of page 109 entitled “Workload (projected )” investi- 
gating aliens’ status; the lower half of page 123 entitled “Force and 
workload, immigration and naturalization records.” 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 












































Force and workload 
INSPECTION FOR ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES 
| | 
Actual | Estimate 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 2058 
| i 
POSITIONS 
Supervisory -.--..- ; 64 | 52 | 54 54 
Officers__... ; | 1, 082 1,154 1,110 | 1, 132 
Clerical , 295 346 346 | 348 
Detention officers - - 8 4 | 4 | 4 
Custodial 7 ; 3 4 | 4 | 4 
; Central office.....-.- . 69 35 33 33 
Total permanent positions 1, 521 1, 595 1, 551 | 1,575 
Average permanent employees. - | 1, 447 1, 463 | 1,511 | 1, 515 
Average number of all employees... 1,473 1, 520 1, 569 1, 573 
WORKLOAD | 
Entries over land boundaries_. 119, 763, 360 |129, 656, 312 143, 367, 000 
Aliens_.. 61,611,311 | 68,807, 773 78, 559, 000 
Citzens 58, 152,049 | 60, 848, 539 64, 808, 000 
Aliens admitted... : 73¢ 1, 007, 884 1, 077,000 
Aliens departed 665, 800 715, 200 | 761, 500 816, 000 
} Citizens arrived ; 1,171, 612 1, 281,110 1, 400, 004 1, 500, 000 
Citizens departed - - 1, 096, 146 1 272, 516 1, 315, 000 1, 400, 000 
Aliens denied entry on primary inspection. --- 172, 778 169, 000 169, 000 
Special inquiry hearings 10, 467 5, 3, 500 3, 600 
Alien crewmen examined (arrived 1, 344, 890 1, 533, 249 1, 735, 000 1, 932, 000 
Vessels boarded (arrived) 58, 477 65, 171 70, 000 76, 000 
Aircraft examined (arrived) 113, 507 27, 872 141, 000 156, 000 
Craft boarded on departure 13, 159 14, 900 15, 300 
Stowaways found on arriving vessels 53 300 300 
Reentry permits issued, extended or denied 80, 131 82, 500 82, 500 
Visa petitions 74, 605 74, 600 74, 600 
Extensions of temporary stay 102, 740 107, 500 112, 000 
Permission to reapply- 15 18, 000 18, 000 
DETENTION AND DEPORTATION 
i POSITIONS 
) | Supervisory : 55 40 61 61 
; j Officers 71 160 135 135 
: Clerical 243 228 228 : 
Detention officers 319 215 215 
Custodial $1 24 24 
| Central Office 49 38 37 37 
Total permanent positior 878 705 700 702 
(Average permanent employees 705 644 682 676 
Average number of all employees . 716 654 692 656 
WORKLOAD 
Aliens deported 1 7, 297 6, 000 6, 000 
; Deportable aliens required to depart 232, 769 80, 891 76, 000 76, 000 
Indigent aliens returned to their native land at their 
own request G2 100 100 100 
} Orders to show cause served (1) 4 405 14, 000 . 000 
Warrants of arrest served 26, 913 12, 248 3, 600 3, 600 
Hearings conducted 22, 838 16, 336 3, 200 ; 200 
Average number of aliens in detention 2, 448 1,300 1,300 
Aliens placed on parole ‘ ‘ 9, 497 1, 400 1, 400 
Aliens placed on bond . “ 6, 608 369 | 2, 400 | 2, 400 
Average number on parole or under bond - - - 12, 302 11, 083 | 6, 000 6, 000 
Aliens placed under supervision 2, 118 2, 127 2, 100 2, 100 
, Average number at large under supervision 4, O80 3, 701 4, 000 4, 000 
Unexecuted warrants of deportation pending at end | 
of year 10, 400 6, 805 | 7, 000 7, 000 
Reports in private bill cases_-- 2, 524 1,421 | 2, 500 1, 500 





1 Procedure initiated in February 1956. 
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Force and workload 


Continued 


NATURALIZATION 


WORKLOAD (PRODUCTION) 


Applications, petition for naturalization (N-400, 402) 

Petitions filed with the courts-- 

Recommendations to courts 

Persons naturalized - -- 

Applications, derivative citizenship certificates (N-600, 
600-A) 

Applications, registry of record of arrival (N-105) 

Applications for new naturalization papers (N-565, 575) 

Applications, declarations of intention (N-300 

Declarations filed with courts 

Aliens referred to public schools 

Citizenship textbooks distributed 





PATROL FOR PREVENTION AND 


WORKLOAD 


Conveyances examined 
Trains 
Automobiles and buses 
Other conveyances 
Persons questioned 
On trains 
On autos and buses 
On other conveyances 
Pedestrians 


Persons apprehended 


Smugglers of aliens 
Illegal entrants 
Other law violators 


Seizures 
Automobiles and trucks 
Other conveyances 
Value of all seizures 


INVESTIGATING 


WORKLOAD (PROJECTED) 
Investigative cases 
Subversive: 
Citizenship revocation 
Naturalization petitioners 
Deportation 
Applicants for admission 
Criminal, immoral, and narcotic 
Citizenship revocation 
Deportation 
Genera! 
Citizenship revocation 
Naturalization petitioners 


DET 


Actual 





508 
217,171 
209, 256 


31, 846 
10, 398 


9, 301 | 


13, 2 





7. 





501 


2, 362, 214 


24, 209 
713, 858 


163, 478 
700, 420 
oe, I 

401, 802 
227, 380 
928 
225, 186 


1 294 


ALIENS’ STATU 


Other citizenship matters (derivative, duplicate certificates, 


ete.) 
Deportation 
Document fraud 
Entrant within 6 years 
Entrant prior 6 years 
Applicant for admission (other than subv. 
Smuggling 


Alien registration and address violation prosecution 


Other investigation looking toward prosecution 
Private bill 

Parole 

Character (other than naturalization) 
Miscellaneous 


Total investigative cases 


2 Case definitions and system of recording changed, effective July 


400 | 











| Estimate 

1956 1957 1958 
173, 681 | 225, 500 145, 100 
137, 701 180, 400 116, 100 
150, 687 | 185, 000 120, 000 
145, 885 180, 200 116, 900 
35, 577 | 37, 000 38, 000 
9, 135 11, 100 10, 200 
10, 226 11, 000 12, 000 
16, 000 18, 600 21, 000 
12, 870 15, 600 18, 000 
147, 097 175, 000 150, 000 
122, 809 175, 000 175, 000 

OF ILLEGAL ENTRY 

2, 845, 746 2, 905, 000 3, 004, 000 
Sl, 438 52, 000 53, 000 
2, 749, 836 2, 793, 000 2, 890, 000 
44,472 60, 000 61, 000 
9, 890, 424 10, 100, 000 11, 000, 000 
150, 000 160, 000 
7 7. 700, 000 8, 540, 000 
800, 000 850, 000 
1, 1, 450, 000 1, 450, 000 
58. O00 48, OOO 
765 1.900 1, 000 
68, 420 55, 000 15.000 
1, 661 2 O00 2? OOO 
327 4) 4) 
37 i) 40 
S682, 842 $700, 000 $700, 000 
4,164 4,85 3, 175 
999 1, 360 O75 
4, 536 4, SQA 3, 078 
817 1, 480 1, 272 
189 376 452 
3, 649 4,503 4758 
266 306 304 
2, 695 2, 958 3, 117 
876 874 876 
3, 101 
24, 804 
6, 135 
1, 046 
461 
3 497 
3, 461 2, 247 
1, 798 1, ORS 
1. OOS 1, 163 
371 2, 910 








| 
i 
| 
| 
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Force and workload—Continued 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION RECORDS 





Actual | Estimate 
arr anenes rs enim 
1955 1956 1957 | 1958 

ccanciesadiiibihcdivciammtaemdhih techie eames a A A I 

} | 

WORKLOAD | | 
Inquiries and callers at information desk - -- | 3) | 2, 766, 199 2, 800, 000 2, 850, 000 
Incoming and/or outgoing mail. | 21, 588, 515 | 20, 589, 927 | 21, 500, 000 22, 000, 000 
New files prepared - -... .- ‘4 ‘ 731, 079 679, 948 | 680, 000 700, 000 
Index searches | 2,577,408 | 2,673,480 | 2,700,000 2, 700, 000 
Verification of arrivals and departures 293, 887 | 209, 516 | 210, 000 210, 000 
Alien address reports received_- 2, 336,720 | 2,622,462 | 2,700, 000 2, 700, 000 
Mail classified ; (2) | 4,935, 842 4, 975, 000 5, 000, 000 
AR cards laminated_._. oa . (?) 297,177 300, 000 | 300, 000 

j 

' 


2? Comparable figure not recorded. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any proposed language changes ? 

Mr. Burrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Couperr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. CLEvENGER. Nothing. 

Mr. Roonry. Are most of these other workload charts similar to 
this one which shows that your volume of business has gone down? 

I am referring to the chart on page 56 of the justifications entitled 
“Force and workload, detention and deportation.” 

Mr. Lovenran. Mr. Chairman, the inspection activity is increasing, 
and there is more travel. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL AND BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. What was the amount that the Immigration Service 
requested of the Attorney General for transmission to the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the amount presented as the request of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the Immigration Service to the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Loveuran. The amount presented to the Bureau was $51,- 
765,000. 

Mr. Rooney. The amount is $51,765,000; is that right ? 

Mr. Lovauran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, to the Attorney General what was the amount? 
Was it an amount which was different ? 

Mr. Lovuenran. It was the amount presented to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and to the Bureau, as I recall. 

Mr. Burrs. No. That is not correct. 

Mr. Anpretta. That is not the figure that I have here. The figures 
which I have are: Immigration and Naturalization Service, $51,641.- 
000; Department, $51,204,000; and the Budget, $50,500,000. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, if I understand this correctly the 
request to the Attorney General was in the amount of $51,641,000, and 
the Attorney General cut it to $51,204,000 ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 


89842— 57 13 
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Mr. Roonry. Then the Bureau of the Budget cut that further to 
$50,500,000 ? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Nevertheless, this is the highest request for the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service in its history; is it not? 

Mr. Louauran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

General Swine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, for your courteous and kind attention to our request. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1957. 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


WITNESSES 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR 
CLYDE A. TOLSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
J. P. MOHR, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities 
1. Security and criminal investigations 








(a) Coordination $4, 447, 747 $4, 540, 462 $4, 859, 127 
(6) Maintenance of investigative records and com- 
nunications system 5, 208, 439 5, 433, 552 5, 739, 908 
(c) Field investigations 70, 789, 839 71, 773, 854 76. 399. 608 
2. Identification by fingerprints 7, 548, 697 7, 840, 967 8, 167, 746 
3. Operation of criminal and scientific laboratory 1, 423, 219 1, 546, 487 1, 639, 042 
4. Training schools and inspectional services $89, 317 545, 416 620, 229 
5. General administration. -_._- 3, 801, 458 | 3, 829, 262 4, 023, 440 
} 

Total obligations____- 93, 798, 716 95, 510, 000 101, 450, 000 

Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 27, 284 


Appropriation. .-_.. 95, 826, OOO 95, 510, 000 101, 450, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 


| 
‘Total number of permanent positions ; ‘i J 13, 916 | 14,177 | 14, 240 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ida hiebr ded aol 5 | 4) 4 
Average number of all employees. - - Pas 7 ; 13, 501 | 13, 748 13, 811 
Number of employees at end of year- - 4 eihikceo attic | 13, 668 13, 748 13, 81 

= a ee 

Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: | 
Average salary t's oi $5, 596 | $5, 695 $5, 771 
Average grade-.-_-._- 5 bab sw adh den oak alliedh GS-7.6 | GS-7.7 | GS-7.7 


| 
| 
01 Personal services: 
| 














Permanent positions seh $75, 920, 716 | $78,795,745 | $80, 226,726 
Positions other than permanent---_- iw ennouiall , 318 16, 500 16, 500 

Regular pay above 52-week base- | A | 307, 874 
Payment above basic rates | | 5, 217, 822 | 5, 134, 643 

Total personal services a | 81, 518, 892 84, 030, 067 85, 685, 743 

02 Travel ee 3, 783, 920 | ‘ 3, 633, 500 
03 $Transporté ition of things 490, 434 | 616, 044 
04 Communication services ‘ 1, 684, 211 1, 777, 470 
05 Rents and utility services : | 241, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction- * | 2 | 121, 772 
07 Other contractual services- we iis | 1,6 1, 560, 885 
08 Supplies and materials i 598, 877 | 1, 182, ¢ 1, 166, 670 
09 Equipment ; ? ; 1, 986, 251 2, 025, 266 2, 027, 156 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


Contribution to retirement fund 4, 296, 540 


13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities. = (aes 244, 058 | 60, 000 | 60, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments : 32, 270 232, 290 262, 920 
Total direct obligations ; ‘ | 93, 798, 716 95, 510, 000 101, 450, 000 


| 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation $93, $26, 000 $95, 510, 000 $101, 450, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward 9, 450, 390 5, 802, 222 4, 462, 900 
Increase in prior year obligation 10, 543 | 
Restored from certified claims account 15, 228 

Total budget authorizations available 103, 286, 933 101, 327, 450 105, 912, 900 





EXPENDITURES AND BRALANCES 


0 i 
Expenditures 
j Out of current authorizations 88, 006, 852 91, 059, 700 96, 446, 000 
100 | Out of prior authorizations 9, 421, 695 5, 804, 850 4 456, 800 
= | Total expenditures 97, 428, 547 96, 864, 550 100, 902, 800 


Balance no longer available 


Unobligated (expiring for obligation 27, 284 

| Other 28, 880 

Obligated balance carried forward 5, 802, 222 4, 462, 900 5, 010, 100 

| Total expenditures and balances 103, 286, 933 101, 327,450 | 105, 912, 900 

| Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, this morning we shall commence consid- 

| eration of the appropriation request for the coming fiscal year for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


This item appears at the beginning of page 94 of the committee 
print and beginning at page 1 of tab 9 of the justifications. 

The — is in the amount of $101,450,000, which will be an 
increase of $5,940,000 over the current fiscal year. 

At this point we shall insert into the record the summary at page 2 
of the justifications. 

(The page referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Roonry. We are pleased to have with us again this morning 
the Director of the FBI, Mr. Hoover, Associate Director Tolson, and 
Assistant Director Mohr. 

We shall be pleased to hear from you by way of a general statement, 
Mr. Director. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, as indicated, we are asking for $101,- 
450,000 for the fiscal year 1958, which will provide for 13,811 em- 
ploy ees on a full-year basis. When compared with our appropria- 
tion available for the fiscal year 1957 of $95,510,000 which provides 
for 13,748 full-year employees, it represents an increase of $5,940,000 
over the amount provided for the current fiscal year and provides for 
an increase of 63 full-year employees, divided as follows: 42 special 
agents and 21 clerks. The additional employees are for assignment 
to the field service. No increase in personnel is being requested for the 
seat of government. 

As of December 31, 1956, there was a total of 13,526 employees on 
our rolls chargeable to the direct appropriation. A large number of 
clerical employ ees have entered on duty so far in January 1957, and 
as of January 24, 1957, we had a total of 13,713 employees, as follows: 
5,977 agents and 7,736 clerks. 


BREAKDOWN OF FUNDS AND PERSONNEL FOR 1957 AND 1958 


I submit to the committee at this time an exhibit which breaks down 
the number of employees by special agents and clerks for the seat of 
government and the field. It also shows the amounts for personal 
services and other expenses showing increases and decreases for each 
item. 

Mr. Roonry. Without objection we shall insert this table at this 
point in the record. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Funds and personnel, fiscal year 1957 versus 1958 

















| | 
Increase (+) 
Fiscal year Fiscal year or de- 
1957 1958 crease (—), 
1957 versus 
1958 
Personnel (full-year employees): | 
Seat of government: 
Special agents-_-......._- aides Banas ded dean ; 457 457 " 
RUPEE uh ascs~nbae pce 4, 591 4, 591 | 
Total - abies ; Puchensamecaecaal 5, 048 | 5, 048 
Field: 
Special agents. - ..- 5, 648 5, 590 +42 
CREB. tc~Wk-. in elindinaii et ae atti etedh | 3, 152 | 3, 173 +21 
Total. ..._- weeded 1s Nene eee oes eal 8, 700 | 8, 763 +63 
Total: 
a ee ae 6, 005 | 6, 047 +42 
Clerks.  apaicaee 4 aoa 7, 743 7, 764 | +21 
Total... pecan Konak ‘ 13, 748 | 13, 811 | +63 
Funds: | 
Personal services __..___- ; $84, 030,067 | $85,685,743 | -+$1, 655, 676 
Other expenses: | 
Travel 3, 606, 200 3, 633, 500 +-27, 300 
Transportation of things _-_- : | 612, 169 | 616, 044 | +3, 875 
Communication services : 1, 752, 684 1, 777, 470 +-24, 786 
Rents and utility services 241, 300 | 241, 300 
Printing and reproduction- : o ‘ 121, 362 121,772 | +410 
Other contractual services... - 1,646,334 | 1, 560, 885 | —85, 449 
Supplies and materials of ‘ r 1, 182, 328 1, 166, 670 | —15, 658 
Equipment 2, 025, 266 | 2, 027, 156 +1, 890 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ‘ | | 4,296,540 | +4, 206, 540 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- -.__- = 60, 000 60, 000 | 
Taxes and assessments 232, 290 262, 920 | +-30, 630 
Subtotal, other expenses - - __- 7 ‘ 11, 479,933 | 15, 764, 257 +4, 284, 324 
Total, all expenses. __- Se ea ae -| 95, 510,000 | 101, 450, 000 +5, 940, 000 
i 


Mr. Hoover. I would like to take up for the information of the com- 
mittee the specific increases and decreases as reflected in the exhibit. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


The increase for personal services of $1,655,676 is accounted for as 
follows: Salary costs for additional 63 full-year employees, $537,- 
248; cost of 1 additional workday in the fiscal year 1958, $526.966 ; 
and the amount required for 1958 to provide for a continuance of our 
promotional program, $991,462. 

This latter item has been gone into by me with the committee in 
previous years and I will not go into it in detail again unless the com- 
mittee desires. 

Mr. Roonry. This is not entirely promotion money, however, is it? 
Ts this not also in connection with the maintenance of average em- 
ployment ? 

Mr. Hoover. It is for our promotional program and provides an 
average increase per employee of $72.12 a year or $128.67 per agent and 
$28.26 per clerk. 

I submit to the committee at this time a short memorandum outlining 
exactly how the promotional program is operated by the Bureau, which 
can be made a part of the testimony, if the chairman so desires. 





| 
| 
| 
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STATEMENT ON PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. I think that it might be well if this were inserted at 
this point in the record. 
(The promotional program is as follows :) 


BUREAU’S PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


Our promotion policies are conservative and are absolutely necessary if we 
are to continue to retain qualified and experienced personnel. All promotions are 
based on merit. The most outstanding and best qualified employees are always 
selected for whatever promotional vacancies exist. 

Our employees are being continuously offered higher paying positions in busi- 
ness and by other Government agencies. Many agencies offer salaries to both 
our clerical and our agent personnel which we cannot meet. 

Clerical employees, other than typists and stenographers, are appointed in 
Grade GS-2 at $2,960 per annum. Typists are appointed in Grade GS-3 at $3,175 
per annum. Stenographers are appointed in Grade GS—4 at $3,415 per annum. 

Fingerprint Classifier vacancies in the FBI are filled from the staff of Grade 
GS-2 ( ($2,960 per annum) clerical employees. Clerks are assigned to this duty 
who demonstrate fitness for training and advancement as technical fingerprint 
employees. After successfully qualifying in training and work performance for 
a period of 3 months, they are eligible for consideration for promotion to Grade 
GS-3 ($3,175 per annum). After 9 months’ total service the employee is eligible 
for consideration for promotion to Grade GS—4 ($3,415 per annum). After a total 
of 2 years of fingerprint work the employee is eligible for consideration for pro- 
motion to Grade GS-5 ($3,670 per annum). Thereafter, after a total of 36 
months of fingerprint work he is eligible for consideration for promotion to Grade 
GS-6 at $4,080 per annum. Fingerprint positions are available only in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

As all employees qualify for more responsibile positions in the Bureau’s service, 
they become eligible for reallocation to higher ar ides as vacancies occur. 

Our special agents enter on duty in grade GS-10 at $5,915 per annum. After 
performing duties in this grade for at least 2 years, they become eligible for con- 
sideration for promotion to grade GS-11 ($6,390 per annum). They must remain 
in grade GS-11 for 3 years before they become eligible for consideration for 
promotion to grade GS-12 at $7,570 per annum. An agent on regular investi- 
gative assignment must complete at least 4 years of satisfactory service in 
grade GS-12 before he is eligible for consideration to grade GS-13 at $8,990 
per annum. 

3y statute, within-grade Ramspeck promotions are obtained by employees in 
those grades through GS-10 on an annual basis. Those employees in grade 
GS-11 and above obtain the within-grade Ramspeck promotions each 18 months. 


BREAKDOWN OF OTHER EXPENSES 


Mr. Hoover. The increase of $27,300 indicated for “Travel” is 
attributable to the additional 42 agents which we have requested for 
the next fiscal year. 

There is an increase in “Transportation of things” of $3,875, which 
is attributable to the cost of the shipment of household effects of the 
42 additional special agents being requested. 

The increase of $24,786 under the item of “Communication serv- 
ices” is attributable to two factors: first, $15,000 of the increase is due 
to Public Law 705, approved July 14, 1956, which requires the Bureau 
to reimburse the Post Office Department for the cost of registered mail 
sent from our headquarters in Washington, D. C. Heretofore, such 
mail has been handled at no cost to the Bureau. The balance of 
$9,786 is due to the additional special agents we have requested. 

Under the item “Printing and reproduction” there is an increase 
of $410, which is attributable wholly to the additional 63 employees. 
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For “Other contractual services” there is a decrease of $85,449, 
which is accounted for as follows: $43,456 of this decrease is due to 
estimated reduced cost of repairs to Bureau cars by the purchase of 
776 cars being requested in the fiscal year 1958 to replace older model 
cars which require higher maintenance costs; there will be an addi- 
tional decrease of $7,9 50, which will result from the General Services 
Administration assuming on July 1, 1957, the storage cost for Bureau 
cars in Seattle, Wash., ‘which the Bureau has previously paid rt 
a further decrease of $36,500 is due to the provision in our 1957 
appropriation providing for certain nonrecurring alterations se 
repairs at the FBI Academy, Quantico, Va. Offsetting these decreases 
is one item of increase of $2,457 for general repair and alteration to 
office furniture and fixtures attributable to the additional personnel 
being requested. 

There is a decrease of $15,658 in “Supplies and materials.” This 
is brought about by a reduction in this item of $20,980, which is 
offset by an increase of $5,322 to cover such costs for the ‘additional 
personnel requested. 

The item “Equipment” increased $1,890, due entirely to the addi- 
tional personnel. 

This item also provides for the purchase of 776 automobiles for 
replacement only, which is the same number allowed by this com- 
mittee for the fiscal year 1957. We are authorized to maintain a 
fleet of 3,104 cars or 1 car for every 2 special agents in the field. 

For the fiscal year 19: 58 we will have a total of 1,324 cars meeting 
the minimum replacement requirements as to age or mileage. How- 
ever, the regulations of the General Services Administration permit 
the replacement of not to exceed 25 percent of an agency’s approved 
fleet provided the cars have met the minimum replacement standards 
by having attained an age of 6 years or more or having been operated 
a minimum of 60,000 miles. "Therefore, under this limitation 776 
cars is the maximum number we can replace provided this committee 
grants the necessary approval. 

The 776 cars being requested for the fiscal year 1958 will cost 
$940,000, the same amount allowed for the fiscal year 1957. 

“Grants, subsidies, and contributions” are increased $4,296,540, 
since effective with the first pay period beginning after June 30, 1957, 
Public Law 854, approved July 31, 1956, requires the Bureau, along 
with other Government agencies, to contribute for the first time to 
the civil service retirement fund an amount equal to that contributed 
by Bureau personnel. We had no control over this item since the 
increase was brought about by an act of Congress. 

With respect to “Taxes and assessments” there is an increase of 
$30,630, of which $30,000 is necessary as a result of the enactment of 
Public Law 880, approved August 1, 1956, which increased the 
employer’s contribution under the Social Security Act from 2 percent 
to 2144 percent of the wages of employees so covered beginning 
January 1, 1957. The remaining $630 of this increase is attributable 
to the 21 additional clerical employees. 

I would like to point out to the committee that there would have 
been a net decrease in “Other expenses” of $57,216 had it not been for 
the enactment of legislation by the last Congress requiring the Bureau 
to meet the costs of three new items of legislation : ; that is, retirement 
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fund contributions totaling $4,296,540; registry fees in Washington, 
D. C., totaling $15,000 and increased social sec urity taxes totaling 
$30,000 for a grand total increase of $4,341,540, over which we have 
no control. 

LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Hoover. The only language change in our appropriation phra- 
seology for the next fiscal year involves | the deletion of the nonrecur- 
ring item “not to exceed $36,500 for repairs and alterations at the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Training Center, Quantico, Va.” 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


I submit to the committee at this time an itemization of the estimated 
reimbursements which the Bureau expects to receive from other Gov- 
ernment agencies for work performed. These funds are in addition to 
our direct i appropriation request for the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Roonry. Without objection, we shall insert this itemization at 
this point in the record. 

(The itemization referred to is as follows :) 


Itemization of estimated reimbursements, fiscal year 1958 





Atomie Energy Commission, 9,000 investigations, at $248.33__..____- $2, 234, 970 
Civil Service Commission (United Nations personnel) : 
Sir hetite aber we Chek ch 4d et. $4, 571 
30 preliminary inquiries at $120.25__--~_- suswisgihaess 11 Ty ae 
320 full field (loyalty) investig: tions at $632.22 mamma! BU SLO 210, 488 
Subtotal, reimbursements from other accounts___.________-_______ 2, 445, 458 
Proceeds from the sale of worn or obsolete cars, typewriters, and 
GRE : (GUNG ok es el ceea Sebi eaih cia eee 116, 250 
Tota! eutimasen réeimbnrsemente.....5. 2. id bonnie cee 2, 561, TOS 


Notre.—The above reimbursable funds provide for 299 full-year employees 
(190 agents and 109 clerks). 

All workloads shown above are identical with those now estimated for fiscal 
year 1957. A total reimbursement of $2,448,220 is anticipated for the fiscal year 
1957. The increase of $118,488 over 1957 is the result of all unit costs being 
raised effective July 1, 1957, to cover the contribution to civil service retirement 
fund to be made by the employer under Public Law 854, approved July 31, 1956. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE STAFF 


Mr. Hoover. Our personnel request for the fiscal year 1958 is based 
on the need for an adequate staff to discharge the security responsibili- 
ties concerned with the protection of the Nation against its internal 
enemies. These needs have been accompanied by substantial increases 
in most classifications of major criminal offenses including kidnaping 
and all violations of interstate crimes. 


ADDED RESPONSIBILITIES DUE TO NEW LEGISLATION 


In addition, broadened investigative jurisdiction occasioned by 11 
pieces of new legislation enacted by the 84th Congress will increase 
our future workload volumes. 

I submit to the committee a brief analysis of the 11 statutes, which 
you may desire to put into the record. 
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Mr. Rooney. I think it would be of interest to anyone who might 
read this record, so without objection we shall insert these pages at 
this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


ELEVEN ADDITIONAL STATUTES 


1. Public Law 474, approved April 6, 1956: Amended the Fugitive Felon Act 
by bringing the crime of arson within the purview of this statute. Broadens 
FBI’s jurisdiction in unlawful flight cases to include persons fleeling interstate 
to avoid prosecution ,custody or confinement after conviction for the State 
offense of arson punishable as a felony. 

Public Law 474 will enable the Bureau to afford additional cooperation to 
State investigative, prosecutive and custodial officials. It should be of special 
interest to all local fire marshals or other State officials engaged in the investi- 
gation of arson. 

2. Public Law 544, approved May 28, 1956: Broadens FBI’s jurisdiction in 
escape and rescue cases (Sec. 752, U. S. Code, title 18) to cover persons who 
aid or assist in the attempted escape of individuals in Federal custody. 

8. Public Law 627, approved June 29, 1956: Authorizes funds for the con- 
struction of highways. The Department of Justice has indicated that fraud-type 
violations growing out of this program would be covered by section 1020, title 
18, United States Code, and are within the jurisdiction of the FBI. 

4. Public Law 661, approved July 9, 1956: Makes it an offense to transport a 
person interstate, or cause a person to travel interstate, in confidence game 
swindles. Broadens FBI’s jurisdiction under the interstate transportation of 
stolen property statute. 

Public Law 661 is intended to assist in the investigation and prosecution 
of confidence men in instances where victim is encouraged to travel interstate for 
the purpose of obtaining funds, or to provide a “cool-off” period for perpetrators 
of schemes to defraud. 

5. Public Law 688, approved July 11, 1956, makes it a criminal offense to 
transmit in interstate and foreign commerce any wire, radio, or television com- 
munications involving schemes to defraud or the fraudulently obtaining of money 
and property by false representations. (Prior to this amendment, the statute 
was restricted to interstate commerce only.) 

Public Law 688 enlarges FBI's jurisdiction under the interstate transporta- 
tion of stolen property statute, making it now possible to establish a viola- 
tion against American confidence men who direct wire, radio, or television 
communications to their victims from the United States to a foreign country, or 
from a foreign country to their victims in the United States. 

6. Public Law 709, approved July 14, 1956, provides for FBI jurisdiction 
in cases of malicious damage to aircraft and commercial passenger motor yve- 
hicles, or their facilities, moving in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Our past experience in matters of this kind, particularly in the ease of John 
Gilbert Graham, convicted of murder for dynamiting a United Air Lines plane 
at Longmont, Colo., on November 1, 1955, has shown that investigations of this 
type involve exceedingly widespread ramifications. 

Public Law 709 also embodies provisions making it a crime to falsely report 
damage to (or attempts to destroy) aircraft, motor vehicles, trains, and so 
forth, moving in interstate commerce. Many cases in this latter category 
originate with anonymous telephone calls and are, therefore, difficult to investi- 
gate. Since passage of this act, 41 cases under the ‘false report” section of 
the statute have been reported to us as of January 16, 1957. 

7. Public Law 831, approved July 28, 1956, broadens FBI’s jurisdiction under 
the Federal Reserve Act so as to include State-chartered savings and loan 
associations whose deposits are insured by the Federal Savings and Loan In 
surance Corporation. Previously, only federally ehartered institutions were 
covered under the statute. 

In substance, Public Law 831 now more than doubles the number of savings 
and loan associations affected—from 1,683 to some 3,544 (based on the number 
of such banking-type institutions in existence on December 31, 1955.) 

8. Public Law 871, approved August 1, 1956, broadens FBI jurisdiction by 
adding section 1163 (entirely new) to title 18, United States Code, making 
it a criminal offense for any person to embezzle, steal, or convert property 
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belonging to an Indian tribal organization or entrusted to the care of an officer, 
employee, or agent of an Indian tribal organization. 

9. Public Law 8938, approved August 1, 1956, requires the registration of cer- 
tain persons who have knowledge of, or who have received instruction or 
assignment in, the espionage, counterespionage, or sabotage services or tactics 
of a foreign government or foreign political party. 

10. Public Law 919, approved August 2, 1956, makes it an offense for a non- 
member of a jury to record, listen to, or observe proceedings of grand or petit 
juries of United States courts while such juries are deliberating or voting. 

11. Public Law 983, approved August 6, 1956, authorizes the FBI to initiate 
investigation of any kidnaping which the victim has not been released within 
24 hours after his seizure. 


INVESTIGATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING 1956 


Mr. Hoover. During the fiscal year 1956, the aggregate fines, sav- 
ings, and recoveries, including Renegotiation Act claims adjusted in 
favor of the Government, in cases investigated by the FBI, exceeded 
$128 million. That is the highest record ever ac -hieved by our organi- 
zation. 

These monetary accomplishments represent a return of $1.37 for 
each dollar directly appropriated to the FBI in 1956. 

I submit a breakdown of these items. You will note that the fines, 

savings, and recoveries figure is made up of $1,412,447 in fines imposed 

in cases investigated by - FBI; savings and recoveries in FBI cases 

amounting to $121,875,434 and Renegotiation Act claims adjusted in 

favor of the Government following our investigations totaling 
$5,654 5 D6. 

Mr. Rooney. Did we not have some testimony day before yesterday 
with regard to the FBI in the Court of Claims cases which indie: ited 
that they »y have no connection with them ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. We handle a very large volume of that work. 

Mr. Rooney. Did we not have testimony to that effect from Mr. 
Doub, the new head of the Civil Division ? 

Mr. Hoover. We have a large number of accountants assigned to 
that work and their accomplishments are reflected in the breakdown 
submitted. 

Mr. Anprerra. I think that question came up when you asked the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. Roonry. This was day before yesterday when Mr. Doub was 
here. 

Mr. Monr. Court of Claims savings represent a very large portion 
of our accomplishments. 

Mr. Hoover. As you will notice, the savings figure totals nearly 
$88,500,000 which includes Court of Claims cases. 

Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Doub did say that the United States attorneys 
had nothing to do with the Court of Claims. 

Mr. Roonry. No. We were talking about the matter of taking 
credit for these alleged savings and other such items. We discussed 
the FBI taking credit for them, the United States courts taking credit 
for them, and we had the district attorneys taking credit, and also 
the Attorney General’s Office. 

Mr. Bow. And the testimony was that they did not come into the 
civil part of it. 

Mr. Hoover. We have a large staff of accountants working on 
Court of Claims cases. We are the principal investigative agency 
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available to the Civil Division of the Department to handle this work. 

Mr. Rooney. I just wonder if my recollection powers are slipping. 
Very well, you may proceed, Mr. Direc tor. 

Mr. Hoover. There were 10,957 convictions in FBI cases during the 
fiscal year 1956, an increase of 342 over 1955. Of the total convic- 
tions, 93.7 percent were on guilty pleas, while the remaining 6.3 per- 

cent were the result of trial by judge or jury. Convictions were ob- 
tained against 96.4 percent of all persons brought to trial. 

Sentences imposed in these cases totaled 29,992 years, or more than 
696 years in excess of those recorded during fiscal year 1955, An 
additional 8 life and 3 death sentences resulted from these convictions. 

The apprehension of fugitives in FBI cases totaled 8,755 for the 
fiscal year 1956. This number includes 902 Fugitive Felon Act sub- 
jects located by Bureau agents, in alltime record in this particular 
category. 


BREAKDOWN OF FINES, SAVINGS, AND RECOVERIES IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Roonry. Without objection we shall insert the breakdown with 
regard to fines, savings, and recoveries at this point in the record. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Investigative accomplishments, fiscal year 1956 


PEE oo ee oo . $1, 412, 447 
Savings __ Les be bBca SS, 488, 601 
(Represents s savings in cases wherein claims | or portions of 
claims against the Government are disallowed following FBI 
investigation, such as Court of Claims cases and Tort Claims 
Act cases. ) 


Recov er ies ed = => $0), 386, 835 
(a) Automobiles : Value of automobiles recovered 
in cases investigated by FBI__.__________ $16, 534, 698 


(b) Property—such as property recovered in 
hijacking cases, stolen jewelry, stolen bonds, 


and stolen money in bank robberies__.-.--_ 16, 852, 135 
Total recoveries____- a 33 386, 833 
Renegotiation Act claims adjusted in favor of the Government. in 5, 654, 556 


Total fines, savings, recoveries, and Renegotiation Act claims 
adjusted in favor of the Government___--__--- 128, 942, 437 


INFORMANTS 


Mr. Hoover. Throughout the fiscal year 1956 the citizens of this 
country have been of invaluable assistance to the FBI and law en- 
forcement in general. I would like to refer to the particularly effec- 
tive work done by confidential informants. The use of informants 
by the FBI has been a subject of considerable unjustified controversy 
by certain elements in this country. 

Confidential informants of the FBI during the fiscal year 1956 
furnished information which resulted in the recovery of $643,870 in 
stolen merchandise and other valuables, and the arrests of 1,211 sub- 
jects of FBI investigations, including two under our Top Ten Most 
Wanted Fugitives Program. This proves the effectiveness of the 
use of confidential informants. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit to the committee a chart 
which graphically portrays the accomplishments of our informants 
in criminal cases. 

Information relayed to the Bureau by our informants concerning 
matters within the investigative jurisdiction of local, State, and other 
Federal law-enforcement organizations brought about an additional 

790 arrests by those agencies after the Bureau had disseminated the 
information to them. 


SERVICE FUNCTIONS AT SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


Our service functions at the seat of government embrace such vitally 
important activities as fingerprint identification and scientific labora- 
tory examinations. 

Upon request, we assist and participate in the training of State, 
county, and municipal law-enforcement officers throughout ‘the U nited 
States, without cost to them. Over the years thousands of agencies 
have availed themselves of these facilities. 

All of these cooperative services are, of course, noninvestigative in 
nature: as a matter of policy, the Bureau has strongly respected the 
prerogatives of local law enforcement and opposed w ‘idespread expan- 
sion of Federal jurisdiction. 


FBI LAW-ENFORCEMENT BULLETIN 


By means of bulletins and other publications which are issued from 
time to time we bring to the attention of local law-enforcement 
authorities thought- provoking analyses of problems confronting them. 
I submit to the committee a copy of the FBI Law Enforcement. Bul- 
letin which serves as a scientific police journal for the free exchange 
of ideas within the profession and aids in apprising officers of new 
developments in their work. 

More than 28,000 copies are published monthly for distribution 
to Federal, State, county, and municipal law- enforcement agencies. 
It contains pertinent editorials and provides a medium for dissemi- 
nation on a countrywide basis of descriptive data regarding wanted 
criminals and missing persons. 


CHILD MOLESTER SKETCH PROGRAM 


The members of the committee may be interested in the widespread 
response aroused by the “child molester sketch” program which 
was initiated in our September 1956 issue of the FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin. I present a copy of the sketch to the committee. We 
had not anticipated at the time it would be so favorably received, but 
it was immediately taken up by hundreds of law-enforcement agencies, 
newspapers, and civic groups throughout the country to promote child 
safety through coloring contests. 

The interest in this program is continuing and we have circulated 
free of charge over 1 million copies of the sketch. 
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IDENTIFICATION DIVISION 


Established in 1924 the Identification Division serves as a national 
repository for fingerprint arrest records. Fingerprint data appear- 
ing in these files is exchanged, on a cost-free basis, with State and 
Federal law-enforcement organizations throughout the Nation. 


STATISTICS ON FINGERPRINTS ON FILE 


Fingerprint receipts in 1955 totaled 5,175,694. In 1956 they totaled 
5,284,357, or an increase of over 108,000 prints. 

On January 1, 1957, our files contained 143,322,874 fingerprint rec- 
ords, representing collections from some 12,970 contributors through- 
out the world. Today, our receipts are averaging in excess of 22,000 
sets of prints daily, which must be classified, searched, and answered. 

There are two main fingerprint files. One contains the criminal or 

olice prints while the other is known as the civil fingerprint file. I 
Hand to the committee at this time an exhibit which graphically shows 
the types and number of fingerprints on file as of January 1, 1957. 
The number of police prints on file as of January 1, 1957, totaled 
29,905,824, and represents the fingerprints of an estimated 11,489,728 
persons. The civil fingerprints totaled 113,417,050 and represent an 
estimated 61,143,507 persons. 

Mr. Roonry. Would this indicate that of the present population of 
the country, to wit, about 160 million, there are 143 million of those 
160 million who have fingerprints on file? 

Mr. Hoover. No. There is, of course, some duplication. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you any way of determining the number of the 
present population whose prints are in your files? 

Mr. Totson. Yes. We estimate in excess of 72 million people have 
their prints on file. 

Mr. Rooney. One out of every two of the population ? 

Mr. Totson, Approximately; yes. 

Mr. Hoover. It is also estimated that there are 11,489,728 persons 
in the United States who have been arrested and fingerprinted, or 1 
in 15 of the total population. Of this number, approximately 
5,744,864 persons, or one-half of the total number arrested and finger- 
printed, have been convicted of one or more violations. 


POLICE RECORD IDENTIFICATIONS 





Perhaps the most accurate gage of the effectiveness of our Finger- 
print Division is the number of identifications made against police 
prints received. 

During 1925, when less than 1 million prints were on file, approxi- 
mately 22 percent of all police arrest records received by the FBI were 
identified. During the 1956 fiscal year, 72.35 percent, or 1,188,824, 
of all arrest prints handled by us were identified with prior police 
records on file. In nearly three-fourths of the police prints received 
we were able to furnish prior police records on the persons arrested. 
FUGITIVES IDENTIFIED 

There were 13,833 fugitives from justice identified by fingerprint 
searches during the fiscal year 1956. That is an all-time high. This 
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represents an average of more than 37 fugitives identified during each 
24-hour period. 
TRAINING AND INSPECTION DIVISION 


Our Training and Inspection Division has the responsibility for 
placing into effect modern training curricula and the maintenance 
of an adequate inspection system for the entire FBI. It also assists, 
upon request, in training police officers of other law-enforcement or- 
ganizations throughout the Nation without cost. 


NEW AGENTS’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


I would like to relate for the information of the committee certain 
details concerning our agent’s-training program. 

We require that applicants for appointment to the position of 
special agent be between the ages of 25 and 40 and capable of strenu- 
ous physical exertion. They must be graduates of resident law 
schools, or recognized accounting schools, with at least 3 years of 
practical accounting or auditing experience. Prior to appointment, 
a thorough character, fitness, and background investigation is con- 
ducted. 

We endeavor at all times to maintain and uphold the high standard 
of quality in the selection of our personnel and to stress quality in our 
opel rations. Our training standards are very high. We instill in all 
trainees the basic investigative concept that they are to secure the 
facts, and that the FBI is just as anxious to absolve the innocent as 
it is to prove the guilt of those who are criminally at fault. Scrupu- 
lous attention is given to recognition of the civil rights of all persons 
with whom we come in contact. 

The new agents are thoroughly indoctrinated in the elements of 
Constitutional Law; the Bill of Rights; Civil Rights; the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure; scientific crime detection; the laws of 
arrest, searches, and seizures; the collection, identification, and preser- 
vation of evidence and the ethics of the law-enforcement profession. 

Our special agents, I think, truly represent a cross section of the 
entire country. There are now in the service men who have attended 
over 750 colleges and universities. They come from all walks of life. 
They have made a living, or acquired some degree of profici lency or 
skill, in 108 businesses and professions, 53 trades or crafts, and 36 
separate fields of science. This varied experience is particularly 
valuable to us in the more difficult investigations such as violations of 
the antitrust laws, where we try to assign special agents who them- 
selves have had experience in a specific type of operation or business 
under investigation. 

PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


While the hardships of the service are great they have not presented 
any morale problem. Despite the strict demands which face our 
personnel at all times, we have become a tightly knit career service. 
Our turnover, past and present, has been tr aditionally low. 

I think the committee will be interested in knowing that during 
the last calendar year the turnover rate for our investigative staff 
averaged less than four-tenths of 1 percent per month. During this 
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same period, applications were received from 43 former special agents 
requesting to be reinstated. 

I believe this is a commendable record when you compare it with 
the average turnover for the Federal service ‘which according to 
latest available figures is 2.7 percent, and in manuf: cturing and in- 
dustrial concerns as high as 4.4 percent. 


TENURE OF SERVICE 


According to our records, 3,697 employees, or 27 percent of our 
total personnel, have served over 10: years. Of this number, 2,534 
are special agents and 1,163 are clerical employees. The 2,534 special 
agents, representing approximately 41 percent of our entire investi- 
gative ‘staff, have a tenure of service ranging from 10 to as high as 
45 years, 

EMPLOY MENT OF VETERANS 


I would like to call to the committee’s attention the fact that of our 
8,545 male employees, 4,887, or 57 percent, were veterans of the armed 
services. There are 406 of our employees on military leave serving 
in the armed services. 


INSERVICE TRAINING 


Another phase of our training is our inservice schools which serve 
as a periodic refresher course and provide an opportunity for our 
special agents who have been in the service a certain number of years 
to return for a period of 2 weeks for instruction and discussion of 
current investigative problems of a criminal and security nature. 


CIVIL RIGHTS SCHOOLS 


We have also conducted speci one schools in the Bureau to pro- 
vide the necessary and proper training to handle investigation of 
various special problems, ahs as civil rights. We have “felt. that 
special agents should receive specialized training as to the manner 
in which these violations should be handled in view of the sensitive 
and delicate nature of these cases and the emotion that frequently 
envelopes them. 

In cooperation with local law enforcement, the FBI held 542 special- 
ized civil rights schools with 27,194 persons in attendance during the 

valendar year 1956. These sc hools were held at the specific request 
of heads of local police agencies. 

I think this training has resulted in better understanding and 
certainly has resulted in better cooperation in those areas where we 
have had to make civil rights investigations. 

Other specialized schools covered such varied topics as juvenile 
delinquency; professional accounting methods; espionage, security, 
and domestic intelligence matters; defensive tactics and administra- 
tion. 

FIREARMS TRAINING 


Proper firearms training is one phase of law enforcement which 
cannot be ignored. The oflicer’s life, and oftentimes the lives of his 
fellow officers and innocent bystanders, depend directly upon his skill 
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with the weapon he is carrying. We have found that the criminals 
have developed a very he ralthy respect for law-enforcement officers 
who have the ability to shoot quickly and accurately when it is neces- 
sary. No part of the training of a police officer, in my estimation— 
and that applies to both Federal and local—is more important than 
the proficiency attained in the handling of firearms. 

Since 1925 we have had 18 special agents killed in the line of duty. 
However, since 1945, we have had only 2 killed. I think this proves 
the point that the criminal element have a healthy respect for the fire- 
arms skill of our special agents. 

Our firearms training facilities at Quantico, Va., have been ac- 
claimed the best in the world. They consist of a rifle range with 24 
covered firing points; 3 pistol ranges, each with 60 firing points and 
5 practical pistol course lanes; an electronics range with dueling, mul- 
tiple and running-man targets for advanced double-action shooting; 
a “surprise target” range with false front buildings to simulate prob- 
lems often met in actual apprehensions in the field; and 4 skeet fields 
for shotgun training. 


FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY 


As a cooperative measure, the Bureau conducts extensive training 
activities for the benefit of duly authorized municipal, county, and 
State law-enforcement organizations. This program includes the FBI 
National Academy which celebrated its 21st anniversary in July 1956. 
This service has eliminated the need for a national police force in the 
United States. We try to give those officers who come to Washington 
to attend the Academy the same type of training we accord our own 
special agents. In turn these officers go back and impart this training 
in their own local departments. 

The 58th session of the FBI National Academy with 99 officers in 
attendance was graduated on November 16, 1956, bringing the total 
graduates to 3,262. More than 28 percent of the graduates now ac- 
tively engaged in law enforcement occupy positions as the executive 
heads of their respective departments; such as chiefs of police or 
commissioners of police. That is of assistance to us because in those 
communities where these men are in charge of police departments 
we can obtain their full cooperation very readily because they under- 
stand our procedures and our methods of operation. 

During the fiscal year 1956 the FBI also participated, upon request, 
in the operation of 3,492 local police training schools throughout the 
country. 

FBI LAW-ENFORCEMENT CONFERENCES 


We have held various regional law-enforcement conferences in 
which local officers have participated in the exchange of mutual ideas 
and the analysis of pressing problems confronting them. The results 
have been particularly good in the field of civil rights. We have had 
a number of conferences in the Southern States and local law-enforce- 
ment officers have attended these conferences which has resulted in 
magnificent cooperation in most instances. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND INCENTIVE AWARDS 








Throughout the fiscal year 1956, FBI employees in all categories 
earned recognition because of suggestions atunitted by them for the 
improvement of the service, as “well as for numerous instances of 
superior performance or accomplishment. 

We seek suggestions and criticisms from our personnel at all times 
and specifically once a year ask for any suggestions they can offer. 

During the 1956 fiscal year, 846 suggestions were submitted by em- 
ployees and of this number 237, or over 26 percent, were adopted. 

There were personal letters of commendation totaling 3,226 directed 
to employees and 486 cash incentive awards totaling $77 005 received 
by employees for outstanding performances or suggestions. 

I believe these incentive awards and commendation letters have 
materially increased the enthusiasm and morale of our personnel. 


RECORDS AND COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 
NAME CHECKS 


In the field of intelligence and security we have been vested with 
the responsibility by Presidential directive for the coordination and 
dissemination of security and intelligence data. 

In the dissemination of this information the Bureau acts solely as 
a fact-gathering organization. We do not express opinions. We do 
not draw conclusions. We do not make recommendations. We do 
not issue clearances. 

It is frequently alleged that an individual has been cleared by the 
FBI, or recommended to be disc ‘harged by the FBI. That is not the 
fact. We merely collect all the information we can concerning an 
individual and report it to the interested agency for its review, 
evaluation and decision. 

During the fiscal year 1956, the Bureau received a total of 1,629,764 
requests for name checks. These requests came from many branches 
of the Federal Government. 

Name-check responsibilities are widely diversified and cover an 
unlimited range of activities. This service has been of inestimable 

value and assistance to participating Federal agencies. 

In many cases the searches in question have identified persons asso- 
ciated with criminal reputations or subversive backgrounds who, 
otherwise, may not possibly have been denied employment in the Gov- 
ernment service, strategic industries, and other vital installations of 
importance from a national defense standpoint. 


UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS 


Since September, 1930, by act of Congress, we have been designated 
to maintain a nationwide survey of crime trends in the United States. 
The data assembled for this purpose serve as a national crime bar- 
ometer which permits law-enforcement officers and the entire com- 
munity to analyze and correct crime conditions in their respective 
jurisdictions. 
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MAJOR CRIME TRENDS 


An estimated 1,291,120 major crimes were committed during the 
first 6 months of the calendar year 1956, an increase of 14.4 percent 
over the total for the similar period in 1955. This represents a sharp 
reversal of the slight downward trend experienced during the com- 
parable period of 1955. 

The total crime increase has been nationwide. The prevailing trend 
continued throughout the latter half of the year and data presently 
available indicate a record total of 2,534,000 major crimes will have 
occurred during 1956. This would be an increase of 12 percent over 
1955 and surpasses by 267,000 the previous high, which was recorded 
in 1954, 

The staggering rise in crime in the first half of 1956 merits the great 
concern of all of us. Of course it affects the work of the FBI because 
while this deals with local crime, many Federal ramifications evolve 
from it. 

There is no more certain barrier to crime, in my estimation, than 
to have efficient local policing supported by an enlightened and co- 
operative citizenry. 

The rise in crime for the first half of 1956 was about the same in 
urban and rural areas. The largest increase was in auto theft, which 
rose 22.3 percent, followed by larceny, which went up 18.5 percent; 
negligent manslaughter, up 10.2 percent; rape, up 6.8 percent; bur- 
glary, up 4.7 percent; murder and nonneghigent manslaughter, up 4 
percent and aggravated assault, up 2.8 percent. 

The only major crime to reflect a national decrease was robbery, 
which declined 1.1 percent. 

The committee will get a better picture of the data which I have 
just given from this gr: aphie chart IL present which shows the crime 
trend in the United States by categories of crime. 


POPULATION VERSUS CRIME 


The Uniform Crime Reports reflect that the crime rate during the 
past 5-year period has increased much faster proportionately than the 
population growth. The national population has increased an esti- 
mated 9 percent since 1950 and crime has jumped 26 percent in the 
same period, or nearly 3 times as much, 


HIGHLIGHTS OF NATIONWIDE CRIME PICTURE 


Highlights of the nationwide crime picture, as shown by the Uni- 
form Crime Reports bulletins for the period January to June 1956, dis- 
close that a major crime was enacted every 12.2 seconds. Every 4.1 
minutes there was a crime of murder, manslaughter, rape, or assault to 
kill. Victims of killers in the United States numbered 6,670, while 
57,340 other individuals were assaulted by rapists or potential killers. 
The lives of 296,140 victims were jeopardized by crimes of robbery 
or burglary. 

There was one major crime committed for each 129 persons in the 
general population of the United States during the first half of 1956. 
‘An average day during this period embraced 37 deaths by murder or 
negligent “mansl: wighter; 55 rapes; 260 aggravated assaults; 164 rob- 
beries; 1,463 burglaries; 4,377 larcenies and 738 auto thefts. 
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COST OF CRIME 


The American people are paying a terrific price for crime. The 
cost of crime in the United States today is estimated at $20 billion 
annually, which represents an outlay of $119 per person, or $467 for 
each family. For each dollar spent on education, $1.29 goes to crime. 
For each dollar to churches, $12 goes to crime. One home in 16 was 
directly affected by crime in 1955. 

Property stolen in 1955 was valued at an estimated $399 million. 
Automobile thefts accounted for 52.9 percent of the total property loss. 
Ninety-three and two-tenths percent of the stolen car valuation, 
however, was recovered by local law-enforcement authorities and 


the FBI. 


JUVENILE CRIME TRENDS DURING 1955 


During the calendar year 1955, arrests of youths under 18 years of 
age increased 11.4 percent. This trend, I think, shockingly portrays 
the continued surge in the abnormally high incidence of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Of all arrests for major crimes in 1955, 42.3 percent involved juve- 
niles under 18 years of age, and almost half of these had not reached 
their 15th birthday. 

The upswing in juvenile crime is spotlighted by the further fact 
that during 1955 youths under 18 were directly responsible for 62.2 
percent of all auto theft arrests; 52.7 percent of all burglary arrests: 
46.9 percent of all larcency arrests: 27.5 percent of all arrests for 
violations involving the receipt of stolen property and 21.4 percent 
of all robbery arrests. 


FBI LABORATORY 


The FBI Laboratory was established on November 24, 1932. Its 
facilities are available, free of cost, to courts, prosecutors, and local law 
enforcement officials anywhere in the country. In this respect the 
FBI Laboratory is a national service agency. Its technicians are avail- 
able for expert testimony. I hand to the committee a chart which 
shows the various FBI Laboratory services that are available. In 
the fiscal year 1955 we made 133.724 laboratory examinations whereas 
in the fiscal year 1956 that had increased to 142,627 examinations, or 
an increase of nearly 7 pereent. 


FIELD INVESTIGATIVE COMMITMENTS 


Turning to our field operations, on January 1, 1957, there were pend- 
ing throughout the entire field service 85,768 investigative matters of 
all types, of which 8.6 percent were in a delinquent status. Each spe- 
cial agent was assigned an average of 16 investigative matters. That, 
of course, is considered excessive. We have always felt a special agent 
should not be assigned more than 10 cases at any one time. 

During the fiscal year 1955, investigative matters received, exclusive 
of reimbursable applicant work, were 429.425. This volume rose in 
1956 to 444,185, and this work is expected to show further increases 
and will be motivated by the crime trend that I have described. 
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SERVICES IN EXCESS OF 40-HOUR WEEK 


Every effort is being made to decrease our investigative backlog. 
The volumes pending would have been consider ably greater were it not 
for the personal sacrifices of FBI employees. 

I would like to point out to the committee that the administrative 
workweek is 40 hours. However, during the fiscal year 1956, our in- 

vestigative staff performed overtime totaling 3 3,013,728 hours, which 
is the equivalent of 1,449 cost-free agents on a full-year basis. This 
represents a net savings to the Government of $6,318,123 after adjust- 
ment for fringe benefit overtime payments. 

Each special agent of the FBI is currently averaging in excess of 2 
hours voluntary overtime daily—more than an extra week’s work each 
month of the year. This is a remarkable record and one which re- 
flects the dedication and devotion to duty of all employees in the 
Bureau, both investigative and clerical. 

It. is no secret, of course, that the work of the Bureau cannot always 
be fulfilled during regular working hours. The least letup in alert- 
hess may jeopardize a life, or, what is more disastrous, the entire 
security of the Nation. Criminals, spies, and subversives do not work 
on an 8-hour day or 40-hour week. They operate 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year. Our personnel have to be readily available to cope 
with this menace and they have met that challenge. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Since 1939, the FBI has had the primary responsibility for corre- 
lating internal security investigations and combatting foreign intel- 
ligence agents and other internal enemies of the United States. This 
authority is nationwide in scope. We have primary investigative 


jurisdiction in the United States and its Territories. We have no such 


jurisdiction abroad. 

Our investigative jurisdiction embraces communism, espionage, 
sabotage, treason, and related domestic intelligence operations. 

These initial responsibilities have ine eased in m: agnitude through- 
out recent years as prosecutions under the Smith Act, the enactment 
of antisubversive legislation and similar measures hi ive been taken to 
strengthen the Nation’s security. 


WORKLOAD TREND 


The continuing period of international unrest which has gripped 
the world during the past several months has witnessed an intensified 
effort on the part of subversives in this country. This, in turn, has 
resulted in significant expansions of our overall workload commit- 
ments in this category. 

The obvious threat of communism and the continued implementa- 
tion of investigative programs directed against foreign-inspired 
espionage networks of the Soviet and satellite nations present an im- 
mediate and pressing need. During recent months, particularly, the 
impasse of Soviet-Russian encroachments in critical world areas has 
presaged a recognition of the need for a further tightening of our 
security on the home front and a realistic faci ing of “the Communist 
problem on a national scale. 
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Because of this, we do not foresee any decline in our security respon- 
sibilities throughout the fiscal year 1958. It is largely for this reason 
that we have asked for the increase of 42 special agents. 





THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE UNITED STATES 





Factual data compiled by the Bureau daily through its counterintel- 
ligence operations clearly portray the inter national Communist move- 
ment as the greatest menace free civilization has ever known. 

William Z, Foster, who now is for all practical purposes, the mentor 
of the Communist Party in this country, stated just last year that this 
worldwide Communist conspiracy embraces some 900 million people 
in 17 countries of the world, approximately 40 percent of the world’s 
population. Foster claims they constitute the beginning of the new 
Socialist world. 

I present a chart which clearly shows the worldwide distribution of 
Communist nations and how communism has spread. 


ANTI-STALIN CAMPAIGN 





The year 1956 represented a chaotic period for the Communist 
Party, U.S. A. This had its origin in the anti-Stalin campaign, a 
sweeping effort by Red leaders to sell their newest hypocrisy : the cruci- 
fixion of their fallen idol w om the publicly known sins of communism. 

The Communist Party, U. S. A., operated as a monolithic organiza- 
tion with its leadership cadet united up until the 20th congress of 
the . gm Party of the Soviet Union, which was held February 
14-25, 1956. Since that time the widespread publication of Soviet 
pads Nikita Khrushchev’s report denouncing the crimes and atroci- 
ties of Stalin has caused an amazing state of confusion and dissension 
inside the party, culminating in very severe factional disputes at the 
highest levels regarding the position to be taken in the anti-Stalin 
campaign and other major party issues. 

More recently, just 2 weeks ago, Khrushchev reversed himself in a 
speech in Moscow and praised Stalin. He even had the audacity to 
say, and I quote, “God grant that every Communist should be able to 
fight like Stalin.” It is difficult to follow the Communist line, either 
in Moscow or the United States. 























SOCIALIST COALITION 





In his speech before the 20th congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Khrushchev urged the Communist and Socialist 
parties throughout the world to correlate their future activities more 
closely. In line with this policy, Eugene Dennis, general secretary of 
the Communist Party in the United States, has called for a new 
united-front approach with a view to eventually establishing a broad 
party of “socialism” in the United States. 

On other occasions, top Communist functionaries have insisted that 
the party retain its fraternal ties with Soviet Russia and follow the 
same program they have followed in the past. Their future plans may 
be resolved in New York City February 9-12, 1957, when the Com- 
munist Party of the United States has scheduled its annual convention. 
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THE COMMUNIST “NEW LOOK” AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


For reasons of tactical expediency, the Communist Party of this 
country has continued to exploit its advocacy of ‘ ‘peaceful coexist- 
ence.” They now seek to convince the freedom-loving nations of the 
world that the “return to Leninism” signifies their desire for economic 
competition, parliamentary procedures, and peace among nations. 
Only the cast, the disguises, and the dialog have been altered. 

In some quarters, this new approach of the Soviet Government and 
of Communists throughout the world, has created a willingness to 
temporize and cire umvent the real issues confronting us today. The 
Communists’ “new look” is merely another of its many insidious de- 
signs to inveigle additional gullible victims into the godless regime 
of Soviet slavery. 

It must be remembered that in spite of the Soviet theme of “peace- 
ful coexistence,” Khrushchev in a speech last year argued that “the 
use or the nonuse of violence in the transition to socialism, depends 
on the resistance of the exploiters, on whether the exploiting class it- 
self resorts to violence, rather than on the proletariat.” Khrushchev 
is merely stating in different terms a new version of the old Com- 
munist approach: That if no nation opposes Communist aggression, 
then—and only then—will there be no violence. By “exploiters” 
Khrushchev meant the freedom-loving nations of the world. 

Despite the “new look,” the Communists have vigorously accelerated 
their activities. At the same time, former national underground 
leaders have now been brought into open agitational party work, 
lending leadership and aggressiveness to it. 

I hand the committee a chart which shows the photographs and the 
identities of the principal leaders comprising the national structure 
of the Comunist Party, U. S. A.; the dispositions of the Smith Act 
convictions are also shown. 

In the fall of 1955, the Communist Party, U. S. A., conducted a 
nationwide registration and recruitment program, its first concen- 
trated drive in 4 years. 


COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 


The Communist Party, U. 8S. A., has stepped up its program of in- 
filtrating mass organizations, a fact which is clearly borne out by our 
investigative experience. 

These front groups provide a very fertile auxiliary corps of dupes, 
misguided pseudoliberals and “do-gooders” who have utterly failed 
in their attempts to properly analyze the true motives behind con- 
cealed Communist-sponsored programs. 

Recently the House Committee on Un-American Activities issued a 
publication listing 628 such Communist-front organizations. This 
Communist-front activity furnishes an elaborate cloak behind which 
the criminal Communist conspiracy has been able to penetrate and 
operate with every outward semblance of legitimacy and legality. 

There are only 25 million Communist Party members in some 60 
countries of the world, a bare 3 percent of the people enslaved. They 
have attained this tyranny through the technique of the “Big Lie ;” 
through infiltration: by brute force; by seizing leadership of key 
organizations and popular fronts and by lulling the vigilance of 
patriots with propaganda, lies, and deceit. 
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Currently, the party is particularly eager to get many of its mem- 
bers into basic and heavy industry. That. is, ‘the industries which 
would handle national-defense contracts. Labor unions are a special 
target. In time of crisis, the concealed Communist puppets in the 
steel, coal, or rubber industries; or in the automobile, air intine. atomic, 
and similar defense plants can be of far greater value to the C om- 
munist conspiracy than whole divisions of armed soldiers. 


COMMUNISM VERSUS RELIGION 


Mr. Hoover. One of the basic tenets of communism is “religion 
is the opium of the people.” The tenet has been repeated by many 
of the Communist leaders in Russia, but recently certain elements in 
various parts of the world portray the fact that Russia is tolerant of 
religion. Yet last year Khrushchev, their spokesman, made this 
statement: 

We remain the atheists that we have always been: we are doing all we can 
to liberate those people who are still under the spell of this religious opiate. 

In the face of this, the American Communists, through their deceit, 
would have us believe they have changed their philosophy by openly 
advocating a peaceful and constitutional transition to socialism in 
our country. That is absolutely untrue, and our investigations have 
overwhelmingly proved it. It is the same hypocritical conspiracy 
against human dignity, freedom, and the church it has been, and al- 
ways will be. It is just as deadly now as in years past. 


SMITH ACT PROSECUTIONS 


The FBI has thrown its full investigative resources into developing 
evidence upon which legal action can be taken by the Attorney Gen- 
eral against Communists under the Smith Act. Our experience to date 
has demonstrated the wisdom of such programs of constant exposure 
and offensive action rather than allowing this conspiracy to continue 
to grow. 

Based on investigative data made available to the Department of 
Justice by the FBI, 145 key officials of the Communist Party have 
been indicted under the Smith Act. 

I hand to the committee a chart showing the summation of prose- 
cutions under the Smith Act of 1940 and the status of the dispositions. 

Of the 145 key officials who have been indicted, 103 have been con- 
victed. Of those convicted, 102 have been sentenced to serve prison 
terms totaling 410 years and 1 day and to pay fines of $435,500. 








COMMUNIST PARTY ORGANIZATIONAL APPARATUS 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union continues to exercise 
control over its counterpart here in America: the Communist Party, 
U.S. A. One communications link between the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union was Irving 
Potash, who was convicted under the Smith Act and accepted volun- 

tary deportation to Poland in March, 1955. While behind the Iron 

Curtain, Potash planned agitational activities against the United 
States. He returned illegally to the United States, and was arrested 
by the FBI in Bronxville, N. Y., on January 4, 1957. I present to 
the committee a chart which pictorially portrays this communications 
apparatus. 

I also submit to the committee a chart showing the current Pres- 
idium, formerly the Politburo, which is the ruling body of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. I call to the attention of the com- 
mittee the length of service of the 11 men comprising the Presidium. 
Ten served under Stalin. Yet we hear today from this same group 
of the terrible crimes committed by Stalin. 


COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERSHIP 


The estimated Communist Party membership as of January 1, 1957, 
was 17,360, which represents a drop of 14.4 eenine when compared 
with the estimated 20,289 on January 1 last yea 

The estimated membership figure may not loom great, but I must 
warn that numbers mean nothing i in this instance, for there are those 
nations which have attempted to assess the threat of communism on 


the basis of numerical strength alone and they are eating the bitter 
fruit of Communist slavery for their shortsightedness. In Red China, 
a small inconsequential party of less than 10,000 grew to more than 
6 million. 

At the present time there is a considerable struggle for leadership 
within the Communist Party which is divided into “three factions, as 
portrayed in the chart I hand you. This struggle may be resolved 
at the National Convention of the Communist Party at New York 
City next month. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIVE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn to the general in- 
vestigative operations of the Bureau. 

I present a listing of investigative matters received in the major 
criminal and civil field ¢: itegories. 


WORKLOAD BY CLASSIFICATIONS, 1955-56 


Mr. Rooney. Without objection, we shall insert this exhibit at this 
point in the record. 
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(The exhibit referred to follows :) 


Investigative matters received, major criminal and civil categories 


Fiscal year 1956 increase 
Classification 


| | 
|} 1955 | 1956 Number | Percent 





Federal lending and insurance agencies... . all | ‘ 38 380. 0 
Interstate transportation of obscene matter_- 2, Of 1, 645 | 369 7 
Interstate transportation of fireworks__. ; 4 96 | 49 104.3 
Veterans’ Administration matters. 3, | 5, 503 | 2, 485 82.3 
Unauthorized publication or use of ¢ ommunications- | 325 | 144 79.6 
Interstate transportation of gambling devices___ 232 | 40: 7 73. § 
Fugitive bond default_ A Ase ‘ 349 | 38 | 6A. 
Contempt of court | ( 31 | 2 63. 2 
Interstate transportation of stolen cattle__ 56 | 56 | 56. 
Obstruction of justice _ - -- 0 | : 50. 6 
Interstate transportation of stolen property-- | 22, 666 34, , 379 | 50. 4 
Unlawful flight investigations 8, § 2, 43 3, 476 | 38. 
Ascertaining financial ability__- > / . 3, , 350 | , 166 | 36. 6 
Cee RI oo ins ein cnoenp oe eo ; 7 252 | 335 83 | 32. § 
Kidnaping 947 | , 258 | : 32.8 
Pardon and parole matters 576 | 891 | 215 | 31.8 
Theft from interstate shipment , 582 | 5, 01 3, 430 | 29. 6 
Crimes on high seas i74 | 353 | ¢ 26. 6 
Interstate transportation of stolen motor vehicle or aircraft 51,6 4, 176 | 2, 506 24. 
Bribery | 46 25 | 19.3 
White Slave Traffic Act 8, ¢ 9, 656 , 348 | 16. { 
War risk insurance litigations _ - 5 : 2 I 
Bank robbery j 13 
Theft of Government property 3, 35) 7, 154 | 1 
‘ 2 12 
l 








3 
) 


Extortion 
Antitrust | 1.5 
National Bank and Federal Reserve Act it , 965 192 10 
National Bankruptcy Act | ( 90 | 10. 5 
Civil rights - sj 73 , 905 9 
Bills of Lading Act 3 | 3 9 
Crimes on Government reservations 5 . 6 403 9 
Escaped Federal prisoners 3, 444 

Alien Property Custodian matter 

Impersonation , 187 

Illegal wearing of uniform 1 264 


Total . 148, 930 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF STOLEN PROPERTY 


Mr. Hoover. There was a marked increase in violations of the inter- 
state transportation of stolen property statute and I hand to the 
committee a chart showing the upward trend in this classification. 
The investigative matters received increased 50.2 2 percent in 1956 as 
compared with 1955, 


THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENT 


Thefts from interstate shipments constitute an investigative prob- 
lem of increasing proportions. The chart I present graphically shows 
the increase in “convictions in this violation. They rose from the 
previous high of 772 in 1955 to 790 in 1956 and for the third consecu- 
tive year recoveries of stolen property exceeded $1 million. 


AUTOMOBILE THEFT 


Automobile theft ranks as one of the most costly and widespread 
criminal problems confronting law enforcement today. 

More than 1 million vehicles valued at over $1 billion were stolen 
during the past 5 years—an average of approximately 2 thefts every 
5 minutes. 
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The chart submitted shows graphically the recoveries and convic- 
tions in this type offense. In the fiscal year 1956, convictions totaled 
4,736 and 14,636 cars were recovered in FBI cases, both figures repre- 
senting all-time peaks. 

At the present time the Bureau has under investigation over 100 
iw thet rings. Those engaged in the theft of automobiles profes- 
sionally gener ‘ally operate in “rings” moving these cars across State 
lines and even into for eign countries. They have taken them as far as 
Arabia. 


BANK ROBBERY STATUTE VIOLATIONS 


There were 470 violations of the bank robbery statute in the fiscal 
vear 1956, and that was the first downward trend from the all-time 
high of 568 violations a year ago. 

It is believed that the decrease can be attributed, in part, to our 
concentrated program to stop the rise in these violations. This in- 
cluded prompt, vigorous, and continuous investigation when viola- 
tions occur; F BI- sponsored law enforcement conferences held 
throughout the country during 1955; and the publicity furnished this 
problem through the media of the press, magazines, radio, and tele- 
vision, which has educated the public to the seriousness of the problem. 


FUGITIVE INVESTIGATIONS 


Included in our fugitive investigations are violations of the Fugi- 
tive Felon Act under which local authorities may request the FBI 
to apprehend persons who have violated 1 of 9 felonies. This law 
was passed by Congress in 1934 and it has been of great assistance to 
local law enforcement authorities. The number of fugitives appre- 
hended under this statute jumped from 444 in the fiscal year 1950, 
to 902 last year. The Bureau apprehended in the fiscal 1956, exclusive 
of deserters and Selective Service fugitives, a total of 4,230 Federal 
fugitives as against 3,712 the previous fiscal year. 


“TEN MOST WANTED FUGITIVES” PROGRAM 


To assist us in our fugitive investigations we have what is known 
as the “Ten Most-Wanted Fugitives” program. It is a list of 10 most 
dangerous and vicious criminals. The list is circulated throughout 
the country. Much of the success of the prose am can be traced di- 
rectly to the splendid cooperation of the Nation’s news media in giv- 
ing nationwide publicity to the descriptions, photographs, and back- 
grounds of these fugitives. 

The success of the program can be gaged by the fact that since its 
inception in March 1950, 91 dangerous fugitives have been located, 
55 by the FBI, 23 by local authorities, 11 jointly, 1 surrendered, and 1 
committed suicide. : 


INVESTIGATIONS UNDER FEDERAL KIDNAPING STATUTE 


The Federal kidnaping statute was passed in 1932 and since that 
time the FBI has investigated a total of 524 alles kidnaping cases 
and has solved all but 2—the Mattson case which occurred in 1936 and 
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the Levine case which occurred in 1938. Both cases are still under 
investigation. 

Congress passed an amendment to the Federal kidnaping statute 
which was approved August 6, 1956, requiring the FBI to initiate 
investigation of any kidnaping in which the victim has not been 
released within 24 hours after seizure. Prior to this amendment the 
period was 7 days. 

In most instances in the past, the lapse of 7 days usually eliminated 
many cases that were not Federal kidnaping cases. With the shorten- 
ing of the presumptive period to 24 hours, we have had added respon- 
sibility and increased cost of operations. We entered 17 cases which, 
under the previous 7-day presumptive clause, we would not have 
entered, as all resolved themselves within a 7-day period. Only two 
have resulted in Federal process. 

I would like to call the attention of the committee to the Weinberger 
ease, which involved the kidnaping of 33-day-old Peter Howard 
Weinberger on July 4, 1956. I hand to the committee an interesting 
exhibit which shows some of the difficulties we encountered in solving 
this case. We entered the case after the local authorities had handled 
it for a week. We assigned a squad of over 200 special agents to it. 
The total cost of the investigation was about $130,000. We were able 
to solve the case and identify the kidnaper within a period of a few 
weeks. We conducted an extremely intensive investigation and our 
special agents examined in New York nearly 2 million specimens of 
handwriting appearing on voting and automobile registrations, finger- 
print cards, applications for licenses, probation and parole records, 
bank records, and other miscellaneous records which resulted in the 
identification of La Marca, 

The child had not been taken out of the State. The child was found 
dead near one of the principal highways on Long Island. LaMarca 
was tried by State authorities and after being found guilty was sen- 
tenced to death in the electric chair. 


FRAUD MATTERS 


We had an alltime high in convictions in fraud matters in the fiscal 
year 1956. There was a total of 275 recorded in Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration violations and 277 for fraud against the Government. 


VICTOR RIESEL CASE 


One of the major cases investigated by the FBI during 1956 was 
the obstruction of justice violation involving the acid-blinding attack 
on columnist Victor Riesel on April 5, 1956. One of the persons 
named as a conspirator pleaded guilty, 3 were convicted in Federal 
court and 4 others are awaiting trail. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
VIOLATIONS UNDER JOHNSON-PRESTON ACT 


I would like to comment briefly upon the results of our work under 
the Johnson-Preston Act, which was coauthored by a member of 
this committee, Congressman Prince Preston. This act is also known 
as the Federal Slot Machine Act. The Attorney General recom- 
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mended to the last Congress certain amendments to this act. which it 
was felt would bring about more effective enforcement. There are 
certain gaps in it which are utilized by criminal elements to escape 
prosecution. 

Last year we had 10 convictions and were able to bring about the 
seizure of 153 gambling devices. 









BRINK'S ROBBERY CASE 






Last year when I was here we had just broken the Brink’s case in 
Massachusetts and I would like to report to the committee the disposi- 
tion of it. This was the largest robbery of its kind that ever occurred 
in the world and involved nearly $3 million in loot. We identified 
the 11 members of the gang involved. Two were dead. The rest 
have been convicted in State court with the exception of one who pled 
cuilty and is awaiting sentence. Life sentences have been given to 
the remaining eight. 











GRAHAM BOMB CASE 







Last year I also reported to the committee about the work which 
we had done in connection with the bomb planted by John Gilbert 
Graham in the United Air Lines plane at Denver, Colo., on November 
1, 1955, which resulted in the aeoth of 44 persons. 

We were able to break the case and apprehend Graham within a 
period of 2 weeks. Graham confessed and has since been tried and 
executed by Colorado authorities. 

Here, again the law was not adequate to permit Federal prosecu- 
tion and since that time Congress has passed legislation which would 
now make it possible. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. 
















PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE SMITH ACT OF 1940 






Mr. Roonry. Mr. Director, in your exhibit 10, “Summation of 
Prosecutions under the Smith Act,” you mention 4 defendants whose 
trial has been postponed due to ill health and I believe 1 is now de- 
ceased. 

Who are these four ? 

Mr. Hoover. Offhand, [ can tell you that William Z. Foster, indicted 
July 20, 1948, is one, and I shall be glad to insert the names of the 
others in the record. 













WILLIAM Z. FOSTER CASE 






Mr. Roonry. Foster has not yet been brought to trial? 
Mr. Hoover. No, sir. That has been a matter of great concern to 
the Attorney General for this reason: Foster attends numerous meet- 
ings, has continued preparation of articles for Communist Party pub- 
lications, and has recently been elected a delegate to the national con- 
vention, and yet, on each occasion when efforts have been made to bring 
him to trial, the court has appointed a physician who has examined 
him and has certified that if brought to trial, in his opinion Foster 
would not survive the trial. 

All other persons indicted with him in that case were convicted and 
have either served their time or are serving it. 
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Mr. Roonry. How long has it been since the last effort was made 
to bring him to trial? 

Mr. Hoover. It was last April. The Attorney General has made 
numerous attempts to have him tried. 










PENDING SMITH ACT CASES 




























Mr. Roonry. Who are these other Smith Act defendants who have 


not yet been brought to trial ? 

Mr. Hoover. I shall be glad to insert that in the record, as well as 
the physical condition of each, based upon the latest reports which we 
have received. 

(The information requested follows :) 


= Israel Amter, deceased. 
2. William Z. Foster: Indicted July 20, 1948. Severed from first New York 
ial January 1949. Foster has been examined on at least 6 occasions by court- 
appointed physicians. On November 20, 1955, physician’s report indicated 
Foster’s condition will continue to worsen and he will not, at any time, be able 
to undergo the serious strain that would be induced by standing trial. On 
April 25, 1956, court held state of Foster’s health precluded his being brought 
to trial. 

3. Mary Bernadette Doyle: Indicted December 21, 1951. Severed from Los 
Angeles Smith Act trial, April 1952. In November 1956, Doyle reportedly con- 
tinued to suffer from high blood pressure, heart trouble, and an arrested brain 
tumor. 

4. Andrew Onda: Indicted January 18, 1952. Severed from Pittsburgh Smith 
Act trial, October 14, 1952, because of poor health. He has undergone several 
physicial examinations since that time, the latest having been in September 1956. 
The physician's report reflected the opinion that Onda was unable to stand trial 
because it would constitute a grave risk to life. 















BEN GOLD CASE 


Mr. Rooney. Within the last few days the Supreme Court has 
granted a new trial in the Ben Gold case. 

Was the interviewing of members of the panel of jurors by the FBI 
the result of the initiative of the FBI, or were you directed to do it 
by someone else ? 

Mr. Hoover. In that case, Mr. Chairman, we were directed to do it 
by the United States attorney by letter dated March 5, 1954. 

Briefly, the facts were that the trial of Gold commenced in the 
United States district court, of Washington, D. C., on February 23, 
1954. On February 9 and 13, 1954, a full-page advertisement appeared 
in a local newspaper attacking the Government for its prosecution of 
an individual other than Gold. The United States attorney requested 
we make an investigation to determine whether the advertisement was 
being used to prejudice the case of the individual mentioned in the 
advertisement. A special agent, obtaining a list of the January, Feb- 
ruary, and March 1954, jury panels for the United States district court, 
interviewed 25 of the individuals on these panels to determine if the 
advertisement had been sent tothem. In contacting these individuals 
the special agent inadvertently contacted two individuals who were 
sitting as jurors in the Gold case, and the wife of a third, without any 
prior indication that they were sitting as jurors. 

When it was discovered that members of the Gold jury had been 
contacted the situation was called to the attention of the Department 
and the presiding judge in the Gold case. The presiding judge in the 
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Gold case then held a hearing and following this hearing the judge 
overruled a defense motion for a mistrial. On April 2, 1 54, the jury 
returned a verdict of guilty against Gold. 

Mr. Roonry. How long did that trial take? 

Mr. Hoover. It commenced February 23, 1954, and on April 
1954, the jury returned a verdict of guilty against Gold. 

Mr. Roonry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston, do you have any questions ? 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF BUREAU 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Director, I would like to say that the American 
public is constantly amazed at ‘the fine accomplishments of the Bureau. 
Somehow we and all those we represent have developed a confidence 
that any matters that are within the jurisdiction of the FBI will be 
solved. 

In the history of the world there is no agency such as yours which 
has ever been established and developed to the point of esteem and 
respect such as has been the case of the FBI under your leadership. 
You command completely the confidence of the people. You can 
certainly be proud of the wonderful reputation of your agency and 
of its fine accomplishments. 

The recently published book, The FBI Story, is a fine tribute to 
your agency and makes mighty fine reading. I am enjoying reading 
it at this time. It is more interesting than fiction, I think. 

So, I want to congratulate you again, Mr. Hoover, on the splendid 
work that you and your Bureau are doing. Usually, we find that you 
not only accomplish your objectives from the standpoint of investiga- 
tive work, but you also administratively run a good agency. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you very much, indeed, Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. We believe that you handle the taxpayer’s dollar 
wisely and although the appropriation for the FBI has grown con- 
siderably through the years, we recognize the fact that your responsi- 
bilities have increased by reason of the Congress assigning to your 
agency many, many additional duties which you pointed out so well in 
your statement. 

We are delighted that you have dealt so successfully with the Com- 
munist menace. I do not know what we would have done in this 
country if it had not been for the FBI. Your foresightedness and 
efforts certainly reflect credit upon you and the personnel of your 
agency who have been persistent in combating those elements that 
would undermine or threaten our internal secur ity. In the absence 
of your Bureau the goal sought by these subversive elements could 
have well been achieved in this Nation. 

I want to commend you again on a very splendid statement to the 
committee this morning. We thoroughly enjoyed hearing you explain 
the activities of the Bureau. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you, Mr. Preston. That is very gratifying. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow, do you have any questions? 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I would like to endorse the remarks which 
were just made by Mr. Preston in regard to Mr. Hoover’s activities 
and the work of the FBI. 

Mr. Hoover, there was testimony about juvenile delinquency last 
year and at that time I think the testimony was that about 3 percent 
of the juveniles become delinquent. 

Has that percentage increased any ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. It is about the same percentage now, Mr. Bow. I 
think the point you make there is a very vital one, because we read and 
hear a great deal about juvenile delinquency. It is a terrible problem, 
as the figures show, but only 3 percent of the youth of this country 
become involved in it. The other 97 percent are wholesome, young 
Americans. We recognize, of course, that some of the most atrocious 
crimes are committed by juveniles under 21 years of age, but it should 
always be kept in mind that those involved represent a very small pro- 
portion of the youth of the country. 


THEFT OF AUTOMOBILES BY JUVENILES 


Mr. Bow. With reference to the auto thefts, what percentage of 
those thefts are attributable to juveniles ? 

Mr. Hoover. Sixty-two and two-tenths percent of all auto theft 
arrests were of persons under 18 years of age. 


COMMUNISM IN TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Mr. Bow. Now, we might go off the record for this, if you care 
to, or put it on n the record, but I have been somewhat concerned iho 
the increase in communism in the Territories, both the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 

Would you care to comment on both of those areas ? 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to comment on it off the record. 

Mr. Bow. Very well; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions? 


RECORD OF THE BUREAU 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Hoover, I want to state that I am thought to 
be very careful about the expenditure of public funds, but in the case 
of the FBI I never have voted to cut a single dollar off your 
appropriation. 

My personal conviction is that the FBI has been our real first line 
of defense all along, and I have been inordinately proud of the agency 
because when an attempt has been made to use it politically, it has 
never been done by any party, to my knowledge, and so long as you 
have nothing to make me feel any different I ‘shall continue to be a 
friend of the agency. 

While I am not strongly given to personal admiration, I do not mind 
telling you, and I guess the Director knows, that I have the utmost 
confidence in him. 











Mr. Hoover. I deeply cherish your remarks, Mr. Clevenger. Thank 
you very much. 
Mr. Cuevencer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


IMPROPER USE OF FINGERPRINT IDENTIFICATION RECORDS SENT TO LOCAL 
LAW-ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. There is another matter, Mr. Director, which I would 
like to discuss with you: 

I understand there have been some instances where your fingerprint 
records sent to local police departments have been used by people i in 
those departments or in the local areas for unauthorized or illegal 
purposes. 

Would you care to comment with regard to that? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. I am very glad you mentioned that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

We have had a number of instances within the last year which have 
given me great concern, where local officers—the sheriff’s office or the 
police department- -have asked for fingerprint records of, let us say, 
“John Doe,” and we have sent the record to them because we assumed 
that it was an entirely proper request. 

However, the next thing we have found is that the record has been 
published on the front page of some newspaper, usually in some politi- 

ealcampaign. ‘There was a case on the west coast involving a mayor’s 
ghestinns a case in Florida where there was open conflict between labor 
union factions and another in Florida involving the election of a State 
representative, where fingerprint identification records were improp- 
erly used. 

In the District of Columbia a ruling has been made that the chief of 
police may make available to private individuals and agencies—inves- 
tigative agencies and business concerns—fingerprint identification 

records which m: iy include such records of the FBI in the possession 
of the chief of polic e, 

The Corporation Counsel’s Office has indicated that it doubts the 
FBI has authority to withhold such records if they comply with the 
ruling that they may make them available to outside sources. 

I feel these records should be held inviolate and they should not be 
used for political or personal gain of any kind. Certainly, if the time 
comes when any private individual or agency can obtain the finger- 
print identification record of the FBI on any individual, irreparable 
harm will result. ‘This problem has given me a great deal of concern. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have some language which you might offer 
that may correct the situation / 

Mr. Hoover. At the time that this question arose in the District of 
Columbia, consideration was given to it and I have a proposed draft 
of new language to correct this undesirable situation. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you like to read that language into the record? 

Mr. Hoover. The proposed language is as follows: 


* * * acquisition, collection, classification, and preservation of identification 
and other records and their exchange with, and for the official use of, the duly 
authorized officials of the Federal Government, of States, cities, and other in- 
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stitutions, such exchange to be subject to cancellation if dissemination is made 
outside the receiving departments or related agencies; * * * 


Mr. Chairman, the italicized portions represent the proposed 
changes. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Mr. Director and gentlemen. We thank 
you very much for your always very interesting presentation. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. It is now well after 12 o’clock, and the committee shall 
stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
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SALARIES AND Expenses, Bureau oF Prisons 


Program and financing 














1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners in Federal 
institutions: 
Se eR oe ch pnneetenieonnn’ ---| $12,555,198 | $12,736,278 | $13,510,111 
(b) Subsistence (including farming operations) _- 4, 631, 405 4, 706, 651 4, 799, 067 
(c) Education and welfare. --- ‘ 1, 924, 998 1, 955, 157 2, 108, 431 
(d) Clothing, allowances, medic al expenses re- 
leases, and transfers_ : : 1, 837, 657 1, 912, 119 1, 924, 119 
2. Maintenance and operation of institutions ___- 6, 704, 864 7, 080, 271 7, 441, 548 
3. Medical services nam dete : 1, 470, 906 1, 567, 500 | 1, 694, 000 
4. General administration __ nae dnvteat de plach ahh 731, 654 ‘| 777, "024 822, 724 
Total obligations.............-.---- . : bi 29, 85 6, 682 2} 30,735,000 32, 300, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. - --- 245, 774 |-. | 
Unobligated balance no longer available - ; bia 32, 544 |.- 
Mppeoprtatiaes Gad shes) 2... cdi Seeds cel cdsieeeed.- 30, 135, 000 a 30, 735, 000 32, 300, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Total number of permanent positions_..............--.------- + 4, 256 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 45 
Average number of all employees. .................----------- , 08 4, 124 
Number of employees at end of year 4 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Grades established by Attorney General: 
Average salary 5 $13, 330 
3 GS-16 
$4, 266 








Personal services: 
DEE DRED... nu cconciewsnunancstwannanweaed a $19, 200, 000 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates_...........--.-.-.-- aa sobebieanat 


Th OU CIINIIR a ice oie sci cn cane ncedteuocsadene 20, 106, 

Travel 334, 

pS a 268, 

Cn Sn cacsmaasuchucneenecuonee 106, 

Rents and utility services 687, 569 

Printing and reproduction 25, 955 

Other contractual services 338, 876 

a cc acadactastandenegedemqgensens 6, 177, 684 

Equipment 497, 177 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 108, 372 

Contribution to retirement fund Addeapieledalied 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities scene ehenseom 31, 963 

Taxes and assessments... ......- | 9, 249 15, 000 | 
i 28, 692, 997 29, 465, 500 

Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 307, 221 298, 000 


Total, Bureau of Prisons 28, 385, 77 29, 167, 500 


ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year- - -- 





Average salaries and grades: 
General] schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 393 
Average grade i r ; GS-7.5 


Personal services: 

RII SION oa een anaacnaaken esi 7 $1, 517, 000 

Positions other than permanent-..................--- i 

Regular pay above 52-week base 

Payment above basic rates-_-___--- | 

Uniform allowance............-- a ee : 12, 000 

Total personal services_.._......-.-- 1, 406, 763 

ROMWGE,... kciaswecs - 18, 445 
Transportation of things--.......- ainncaial 38, 996 
Other contractual services s ; 3, 927 
Grants, subsidies and contributions: } 

Contributions to retirement fund 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - 
Taxes and assessments-- 





Total, Public Health Service 


I cnidininedtubindanacweuenuen 

















Budget authorizations, erpenditures and balances 


1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILARLE 


Appropriation f | $29,860,000 | $30, 735, 000 $32, 300, 000 
Transferred from “Support of United States prisoners, Fed- | 
eral Prison System”’ (70 Stat. 182) 275, 000 
Adjusted appropriation 30, 135, 000 30, 735, 000 32, 300, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward 2, 349, 182 2, 017, 469 2, 071, 000 
Restored from certified claims account 30, 000 
Total budget authorizations available $2, 484, 182 32, 782, 469 34, 371, 000 


EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures 


Out of current authorizations 28, 096, 714 28, 686, 469 30, 122, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 2, 307, 294 2, 025, 000 2, 062, 000 
Total expenditures : ‘ 30, 404, 008 30, 711, 469 32, 184, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 32, 544 
Other 30, 161 
Obligated balance carried forward 2, 017, 469 2, 071, 000 2, 187, 000 
Total expenditures and balances 32, 484, 182 32, 782, 469 34, 371, 000 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will now please come to order. 

This afternoon we shall turn to the requested appropriation for the 
Federal Prison System, which begins at page 103 of the committee 
print. 

The first part thereof, there being three parts, is that entitled, “Sal- 
aries and Expenses, Bureau of Prisons.” 

The detailed justifications with regard thereto begin at page 6 under 
tab 11 of the justifications. At this point we shall insert in the record 
page 6 thereof, which shows a request for salaries and expenses in 
the amount of $32,300,000, which would be an increase of $1,565,000 
over the amount appropriated for this purpose in the current fiscal 
year. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


1958 ESTIMATES—SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Summary of requirements 


Appropristion,.. 1967. 2o..2.....2...-. i = $30, 735, 000 
Reductions (—): New Youth Camp (provided for 1957 Appropria- 
tion Act —-- oe — $100, 000 


Additions (+): 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base = $76, 700 
Retirement fund contributions (Pub- 


lic Law 854) —_- 1, 278, 500 

1, 355, 200 
Adjustment in base (net) 1, 255, 200 
Base for 1958 estimate_-_-_-~- 31, 990, 200 
Estimate, 1958__---- a 32, 300, 000 





Increase over base 309, 800 
Increase : ; 
Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners $76, 000 
Maintenance and operation of institutions—_ 208, 500 
Medical services —- : 7 ; 25, 300 


erieres BEMISITEION.. ..nccscceccccucscuncosens 


309, SOO 
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Mr. Rooney. Director Bennett, do you have a general statement with 
regard to this request, as well as with regard to the other two phases 
of your activities entitled, “Buildings and Facilities, Federal Prison 

‘ ¢ ae “ ‘ . Y ° ‘ 5 af J 4 » >) 
System,” and “Support of United States Prisoners” ¢ 


GFENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bennett. Yes, 1 do. I will hand it to you now, and if you will 
permit me, I should like to summarize it. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this general statement by Mr. Bennett 
regarding the budget at this point in the record. You may proceed 
to highlight and discuss it, Mr. Bennett. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with your permission I should like to give vou 
a brief overall view of our dollar needs for the fiscal year 1958, and at the same 
time tell you something of the progress and problems of the Federal Prison 
System. Virtually all of the increases requested for the next fiscal year are in 
the nature of capital items. Our operating needs remain at about the same level 
as for our present fiscal year. No broadening of our institutional program is 
contemplated, no increase in our administrative and custodial personnel is 
suggested, and only four new medical positions are included in the budget. 
These latter are restorations of positions that had to be abolished in years past 
to absorb the cost of mandatory pay increases allowed Public Health Service 
personnel. The dollar increase of $1,665,000 over the 1957 adjusted base, in our 
appropriation for salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Prisons is almost 
entirely due to the fact we were required to include in our budget this year (@) 
the amount required to defray the Government's contribution to the retirement 
fund, and (b) to enable us to absorb the extra day’s pay that falls in the next 
fiscal year. These two items, of course, are common to all appropriations in- 
cluded in this vear’s budget and you are, I am sure, familiar with the bookkeeping 
technicalities involved. 

The only real increase in our appropriation is $309,800, part of which is to 
defray the cost of clothing and feeding the prisoners at the higher price levels. 
This increase also is required to enable us to meet the markup that has already 
occurred in the cost of fuel, electric power, transportation, and other institutional 
maintenance items. Serious consideration was given to absorbing these uncon- 
trollable increases in our operating expenses, but we found we were unable to do 
this and also absorb the cost of the periodic pay increases allowed our personnel 
by law. We have had to project a loss of 48 man-years in our 1958 allowable 
strength in order to absorb these mandatory pay increases. As I have pointed 
out to you previously, we are already dangerously undermanned in all of our 
institutions and cannot make further reductions in our force to offset the upward 
spiral of prices. I will be happy to go into this matter in more detail during the 
discussion of our personnel needs. 

We are estimating the same average prison population for the vear 1958 as we 
believe will be the case in the present fiscal year. Our estimated average popula- 
tion for the present year is 20,800. On January 24, 1957, the actual population 
was 20,355. The population we think will increase more rapidly during the last 
half of the fiscal year. We believe this average population figure will be reached 
notwithstanding the fact that there has been a decline in commitments in recent 
months, sut this decline has been almost entirely in short sentence immigration 
violators due to changes in policy with respect to jailing Mexican-border jumpers. 
The important factor in our calculations is not the number of commitments but 
the average length of time served. Between 1955 and 1956, for instance, the 
“average sentence of Federal prisoners committed to our institutions increased a 
little over 5 months. The average time actually served increased about 2 months. 
Another way of saying this is that during the first half of fiscal year 1957 there 
were 762 fewer discharges from our institutions than there were during the 
same period for 1956. 

The increase in the average sentence as well as in the average amount of time 
served is due to the fact that there has been a continuous increase in the 
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number of serious offenders—bank robbers, kidnapers, racketeers—brought into 
Federal courts, and to the fact that the Narcotic Control Act of 1956 sharply 
increased mandatory minimum sentences and eliminated the use of probation and 
parole for virtually all violators of the drug laws. If this is taken into account 
and it is understood that the number of defendants, exclusive of immigration 
cases, convicted in Federal courts during 1956 exceeded slightly the number 
convicted in 1955, the basis of our predictions will be understood. Also our 
population continues to increase notwithstanding the fact that approximately 
1,000 more defendants were placed on probation in 1956 than was the case in 
1955. This again results from the fact that probation is granted to the less 
serious offenders who if committed would have only incidental effect on our 
total population. A 1-month increase, for instance, in the average sentence for 
15,000 commitments means an increase in our average prison population of 1,250. 

It is because of these considerations and the determination of the Department 
to reduce the backlog of criminal cases that causes us to estimate our population 
for the next fiscal year at the same level as during 1957. The total number of 
tryable criminal cases pending on November 30, 1056, was 6,287. If the norinal 
number of arrests, violation of the Federal statutes, occurs in the next fiscal 
year and this backlog is reduced, then our average population will of course 
increase accordingly. 


CURRENT MAINTENANCE AND OPERATING PROBLEMS 


Even though the prison system is experiencing an ever-increasing strain upon 
its facilities, and has been receiving an increasingly hostile and aggressive group 
of serious offenders, there have been no major disturbances or disciplinary prob- 
lems during the past year in any of the Federal prisons, reformatories, and 
camps. The number of successful escapes also have been lower this year than in 
any of the past 6 years. Farm production has increased sufficiently to enable us 
to hold the daily cost this year of feeding prisoners to 45 cents per man per day. 
Unfortunately, we had a number of repair problems of an emergency nature that 
prevented us from making any inroads on our large backlog of plant repairs. 
Flood damage at our institution at Danbury, Conn., a rather serious fire loss at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and windstorm damage at one of our institutions has taken all 
available funds and thus made it impossible to upgrade neglected maintenance 
items. 

FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES 


On the credit side of the ledger, however, has been a slight increase in the 
earnings of the Federal Prison Industries Corporation. Sales are running about 
$2 million ahead of last year and in all probability the dividend paid into the 
Treasury will be at least $250,000 in excess of the estimate for 1957. 


CAPITAL BUDGET 


A total of $7 million is requested for construction projects, including a new 
maximum security prison and a western youth-guidance center. These two 
projects have previously been before the committee and we were granted $250,000 
last year to prepare preliminary sketch plans and report back to the Congress 
the results of our search for suitable sites for these two institutions. At an 
appropriate place in the hearings we will present our report of the Site Selection 
Committee and discuss the sketch plans for these institutions. It need be noted 
here, I presume, only that the need for these institutions remains critical and 
nothing has occurred that would indicate we could cope with the overcrowding 
and ever-growing number of serious offenders without the contemplated institu- 
tions. Our maximum security institutions at Atlanta, Leavenworth, McNeil 
Island, are seriously overcrowded and we have been .able to keep Alcatraz at 
its capacity only by retaining prisoners who actually classify for Alcatraz in 
our already overloaded facilities at Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil Island. 
Such individuals are, of course, a serious hazard to the well-being and safety of 
these prisons. 

We have implemented the new youth-corrections program in the western section 
of the country in the belief that before new commitments under this act would 
be excessive, the new youth-guidance center would be available. 
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ALASKA JAILS 


In addition, there has been included in our budget at the insistance of the 
Alaskan authorities a total of $750,000 to construct a jail at Fairbanks and one 
at Juneau. Conditions in these jails are deplorable in the extreme. The jail 
at Juneau, in the words of the grand jury, is a firetrap, inadequate and dilapi- 
dated beyond repair. The jail at Fairbanks is now in the Federal building, 
taking up badly needed space therein ; is overcrowded, unsafe and has no separate 
quarters for females. 

POWERPLANT 


Another item included in our capital budget is a total of $1,750,000 for a 
modern powerplant at the penitentiary at Lewisburg. The present plant is 
inefficient, hazardous, and incapable of being repaired in its present location. No 
important expenditures have been made on the boilers and auxiliary equipment 
during the last several years, as it was felt that this 25-year-old plant was beyond 
successful modernization. It is believed that fuel and power savings would 
amortize the cost of the plant in the course of about 20 years. The other items in 
our construction budget are to continue and complete projects previously author- 
ized by this committee. In addition, we are requesting the usual amount allowed 
for the all-important major repairs and improvements. 


SUPPORT OF PRISONERS 


On request for funds to defray the cost of boarding Federal prisoners in local 
jails and institutions remains the same for 1958 as it was in 1957. While unit 
costs are rising, we believe that commitments to these local institutions will 
remain about the same and are therefore asking at this time for no increase in 
this item. 


EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED INCREASE IN FUNDS 


Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as you have just 
pointed out, the dollar increase in our appropri iation amounts to 
$1,565,000. ‘Our general level of appropriations and our activities, 
however, remain almost the same as in previous years. We are asking 
for no increase in our program; no increase in our administrative 
or custodial personnel; in fact, we are asking for only four new 
positions for our medical services made necessary to replace similar 
positions previously authorized by the committee but which we had 
to discontinue in order to absorb certain mandatory pay increases. 

The additional amount that is included in this appropriation is to 
enable us to defray, first of all, the Government’s contribution to the 
retirement fund, and to enable us to absorb the extra day’s pay that 
will occur next year. Those two items have occurred, I presume, in 
all other parts of the Federal budget and it is not necessary for me 
to elaborate on them further here. 

The only real increase in our appropriation is $309,800, Part of this 
$309,800 is to defray the cost of clothing and certain other incidential 
items for our prisoners, which is required to meet the increasing price 
level. Then, in addition to that, there is a certain amount included in 
there to enable us to pay for the increasing cost of utilities, particu- 
larly the electric power and fuel. 

There have been other price increases and there have been certain 
mandatory pay increases, we have had to absorb and have done so 
by reducing our personnel which was already dangerously low. We 
will have 43 man- years of employment less next year than what we had 
this year, and, as a matter of fact, nearly 200 positions less than 
the authorized strength of our bureau, which this committee has 
proved from time to time. 
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Our personnel strength has been steadily eroded in order to absorb 
certain of these pay increases. 


PRISON POPULATION 


We are estimating our prison population for the next year at the 
same level as it is this year, and on which our present population is 
based ; namely, 20,800 prisoners. 

On January 24, 1957, the actual population in ow institutions 
was 20,335. The population, our previous experience indicates, will 
be upward during the last. h: alf of this fiscal vear. We believe that the 
average population figure of 20,800 will be reached for this present 
fiscal year. 

Now, I realize in other presentations before this committee it has 
been shown that the actual number of criminal cases coming into the 
Federal courts has declined. Well, that is true, but the decline has been 
represented almost entirely by a decrease in the number of immi- 
gration law violators, largely Mexicans. If you eliminate the immigra- 
tion law violators, the number of persons being convicted has in- 
creased over and above what it was last year. 

Mr. Roonry. How about the increased number of people put on 
probation and not sentenced to jail, and how about the Congress and 
this committee having enlarged the probation system by way of addi- 
tional employees and other expenses / 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, that is another consideration I know you are 
taking into account. I would like to point out in leading up to that 
that the average sentence of Federal prisone rs committed to our 
institutions during the last year increased by 5 months, and that we 
had 762 fewer discharges during this last year than we had previ- 
ously. The men being put on probation, Mr. Chairman, are minor 
offenders who ordinar ily would have been given a short jail sentence, 
or a fine, and would not have reached our adult prisons and _re- 
formatories. 

Mr. Roonry. I am trying very hard not to interrupt you at this 
time so you may make a full, consecutive statement, but I shall take 
advantage of a later opportunity to more fully discuss with vou the 
matter of prison population and the alleged need for these prisons that 
you talked about last year. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. I will be very happy to go into that with you, 
Mr. Chairman, in detail. I just wanted to highlight at this point 
the reasons why our institutional population is increasing, and why 
we anticipate it will remain at substantially the same le vel next year 
as it does this year. 

It must be taken into account that what we have to consider is the 
average amount of time actually served in our institutions. We get 
1 bank robber who has to serve 20 years. He is with us for many 
years or he is the equivalent of-—— 

Mr. Rooney. I find that I just cannot sit here without pointing 
out that a year ago, in connection with the budget for 1957, you told 
us that the popula ution was going to be 21.400. Now you have revised 
your own estimate by 600 less prisoners, a very substantial number of 
prisoners. 

Mr. Bennert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, you may proceed. 
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INCREASE IN MAJOR CRIME OFFENDERS AND LONGER PERIOD OF 
CONFINEMENT 


Mr. Bennett. That is right. Iam trying to keep this budget abso- 
lutely in accordance with the facts. In trying to prognosticate.trends, 
it is true, like predicting a lot of other things, we can overestimate. 
Moreover, conditions change. The committee granted us a population 
figure of 20,800 considering the reduction of $165,000 in our appro- 
priation. It is true that I estimated 21,400. T believe the population 
for next year is going to remain substantially as it is this year. We 
have had every indication that the number of people being brought 
into the Federal courts, particularly for violation of the drug laws, 
and particularly for violation of statutes with regard to forgery and 
the more serious offenses, are continually on the increase. 

As we get these more serious offenders, we have, of course, more 
difficulty with them: we cannot crowd them in our institutions; we 
cannot put them on farms or inc amps. 

You had a good illustration in the newspapers this morning of a 
hank robber who undertook to take over an airplane in flight. Well, 
he is on his way to me, I have not the slightest doubt. He was an 
escapee from a State institution m Massachusetts. 

I can illustrate it in another case now with regard to the men who 
threw the acid in the face of Victor Riesel. The commitment of that 
gang to us involved a great deal of additional work on our part. 
First of all, we had to keep them separated during the course of the 
trial. We had to have ‘an officer constantly supervising them, and 
they simply could not be handled like ordinary bootleggers or as 
young offenders who had perhaps stolen an automobile or something 
of that kind. They had to be housed in single cells separate from 
others for their own protection. 

Those are the kind of people that are causing the extra labor, the 
extra effort, the danger, and pinpoint the need for single cells. 

So please bear one more thing in mind; the average sentence has 
increased. One reason sentences have increased is because Congress 
last year passed the Boggs Drug Act, which made mandatory certain 
minimum sentences for persons who used or peddled or transported 
narcotics. That made them ineligible for probation and parole, and 
it sharply increased the minimum sentences from 2 to 5 years. Also, 
they have come to our institutions in increasing numbers because the 
States are diverting such cases to the Federals. 


FARM PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY EARNINGS 


Now, there are, IT hope you will believe, some bright sides to this 
picture. We have been able to maintain our current food costs, 
through fiscal year 1956, at approximately where they have been 
because we have been able to step up our farm production. We are 
now raising in the neighborhood of $1,750,000 worth of farm products. 
Also, our Federal Prison Industry’s earnings are up considerably. 
We think our earnings this year will probably exceed by $1 million 
what they were in previous years. That is an offsetting item to this 
appropriation. 
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CARE OF PRISONERS RECEIVED FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


In addition to that, we receive, although it is not credited to our 
appropriation, in the neighborhood of $1,500, 000 for the care of 
prisoners committed to us by the courts of the District of Columbia. 
So we are holding our own financially. We are trying to do this in 
the face of an increasing price level, an increase in average popu- 
lation, and in the face of these more difficult, disturbed, escape-con- 
scious prisoners. I feel we have done pretty well. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


We have in addition to that, Mr. Chairman, a capital budget, which 
includes construction of 2 new institutions ,a maximum-custody peni- 
tentiary for 600 and a youth institution for 600; 2 jails, 1 at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and 1 for Juneau, Alaska, and a new powerplant for the 
United States Pententiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 

Now, to begin construction on those items with this capital budget, 
we have asked the committee for $7 million. These two projects, for 
the construction of new maximum prisons and a youth center, have 
previously been before this committee. In fact, they are the only 
two projects for construction of new penal institutions placed before 
Congress since 1937. We have built no completely new institutions 
since that time. There have been additions to our existing facilities 
in the way of farm dormitories, and in the way of camps and things 
of that kind, but as to complete institutions there have been none 
since 1937. 

Last year the committee gave us a total of $250,000 to prepare some 
preliminary sketches and plans and estimates for these institutions, 
and to make a study of the sites. I will submit the detail on that a 
little later on. 

We need this maximum-security institution in order to take care 
of an additional load of more serious offenders and because the three 
maximum-security prisons we now have, namely, Atlanta, Leaven- 
worth, and McNeil Island, have been, and are, ser ‘jously overcrowded. 

We have in addition to those three maximum-secur ity institutions 
a supermaximum-custody institution at Alcatraz. We have held Al- 
catraz in accordance with our usual policy at its rated capacity, up 
and down a few. But that has not been because we have not needed 
facilities of that kind; it is because we have felt it would be adminis- 
tratively unwise to run the hazard that would be involved if we at- 
tempted to overcrowd and overload Alcatraz. So we have been hold- 
ing back these fellows in Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil Island. 








IMPLEMENTATION OF YOUTH CORRECTIONS 





ACT 


We implemented last year, Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, on 
October 1, the new Youth Correction Act for the western section of 
the country. It is just now coming into operation out there. We did 
it because judges were insisting, I think the word would be, that at 
all costs we make available to them that more progressive law for 
the handling of young boys who steal cars, whose number is constantly 
increasing. We have more youngsters than we ever had, we have 
more automobiles, and apparently the people are more anxious than 
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ever to get out to California. We have implemented that act, but at 
a price caused by the fact we have had to back up into local and State 
institutions certain of the juveniles who were otherwise held in our 
institution at Englewood, and we have made a number of other shifts 
in our program for the juvenile groups. We have brought more of 
them here to Washington, for example. So the act is just coming 
into operation. 


NEW POWERPLANT AT LEWISBURG 


The other big item in our appropriation, Mr. Chairman, is for a 
new powerplant at the penitentiary at Lewisburg in the amount of 
$1,750,000. The present plant is over 25 years of age. It is operating 
at an efficiency of about 60 percent. It is dangerous to the institution. 
We can expect that the boiler-inspection people will condemn the boil- 
ers before long. 

We want to replace that plant gradually, and we are certain if it 
is modernized we can amortize the cost of the plant in 20 years through 
savings in fuel and power. It is is a project similar to the one that 
this committee approved for both Atlanta and Leavenworth over the 
last 7 years. 

Those plants have now been completed and are proving to be very 
successful and economical. 

The appropriation, Mr. Chairman, for the support of prisoners 
remains at the same level as it was in the past year. 

That completes my general overall remarks about our appropri- 
ation. 

BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Roonry. As I understand, this requested increase amounting 
to $1,565,000, is made up as follows: 

Your request for extra day’s pay because of the extra day in the 
fiscal year, $76,700? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Additional medical personnel, $25,300. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. An increase in rents and utilities of $80,000, and 
$109,500 in supplies and materials. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. $25,000 increase in equipment, and $1,278,500 as the 
Government’s share toward the civil service retirement fund. 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Which would be a total of $1,595,000, less 2 items 
totaling $30,000, one a decrease in travel expense to the extent of 
$10,000 and $20,000 decrease in freight, express, and so forth. Am I 
correct in this? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 


MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. Now, what is this business of the requested increase in 
medical personnel ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Those, Mr. Chairman, are four medical officers to 
enable us to replace previously authorized positions. We had to cut 
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out that number in previous years when the salaries of medical ofh- 
cers were increased. We had to absorb it by cutting them out. 

Mr. Rooney. One of these is a dentist. What are the others? 

Mr. Bennett. One isa psychiatrist at $6,500, 2 psychologists, and 1 
dentist. You should compare that with our total medical personnel 
in the prison service, which is now about 217 all told. 

Mr. Rooney. Do these psychiatrists advise you as to program plan- 
ning for inmates? 

Mr. Bennetr. Some of them do: yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you propose to use this person for that purpose ? 

Mr. Benner. Yes. I think that is the justification. That is cor- 
rect. 

These psychiatrists can be of tremendous help to us, Mr. Chairman. 
We are getting a lot of seriously disturbed neurotic individuals. The 
psye hiatrists enable use to handle them better. As you know, in our 
whole Federal system, we have now in the neighborhood of 600 men- 
tally disturbed individuals; some are frankly psychotic, some unable 
to stand trial for whatever their offense may be. These latter are 
committed to us by the courts until such time as they recover their 
competency. 

Mr. Rooney. How much money do you have at the present time 
for t pare hiatrists, psychologists, and dentists ? 


. Bennert. I would say that we have 35 all told with an average 
salary of $9,000. 















WORKTOAD OF MEDICAL SERVIC 












Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we inserted at this point in the 
record the summary of medical activities contained at page 23 of the 
justifications. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 







MepicaL Service (ALLOCATION TO Punic HEALTH SERVICE) 














Workload.—The following summary indicates the scope of the medical activities 









Summary of medical activities 





Number of hospitals and infirmaries 29 24 20 







Beds available (normal bed capacity 2, 075 2, 063 2. 063 
A verage daily patient load 1, 203 1, 240 1, 240 
Percentage utilization of available beds 5S 60 60 
Total outpatient hospital treatments and examinations S18, 176 842,775 842,775 
Total average daily population of institutions 20, 209 0), SOO) 20), S00 
Total inmates handled. J 40, 427 41, 600 | 41, 600 





Medical officers and other professional employees participate in classification 
procedures, good-time trials, disciplinary courts, etc.; act in an advisory capacity 
in problems of sanitation and hygiene; participate in correctional officer training 
with particular emphasis on detecting and understanding of emotional problems 
and disturbances of inmates; give complete annual physical examinations on 
all Bureau of Prisons field employees as well as employees of other agencies; 
and prison psychiatrists are called upon by the courts to conduct examinations 
and prepare reports on accused individuals whose mental competency is ques 
tioned. 
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RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. What are the facts with regard to this requested in- 
crease in rents and utilities in the amount of $80,000, and what is the 
amount you have for this purpose in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Bennett. Those are to take care of the increase in cost of power 
and light in our various institutions; $840,000 is our present budget 
for that item. 

Mr. Roonry. What. is that total for rents and utilities ? 

Mr. Anprerra. $804,000. 

Mr. Rooney. A 10-percent increase. Is that in line? 

Mr. Benner. I think so. 

Mr. Roonry. By the way, this powerplant at Lewisburg that you 
mentioned, I would assume that is a coal-burning plant ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. It is in the middle of the coal region. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. It uses anthracite coal. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Roonry. What is this request of $109,500 increase over the cur- 
rent year in supplies and materials ? 


PER CAPITA COST OF MAINTENANCE OF PRISONERS 


Mr. Bennerr. That is to defray increased cost of maintaining a 
prisoner in our institutions from 75 cents per man per day to 76 cents. 
That represents higher food costs—now 45 cents per day per man- 


his clothing, his medicines, his gratuities, that is to say, his discharge 
money, which is now averaging $11 per man. We have to discharge 
our men nowadays with only $11 from the Government, on the average. 
It represents the increased travel cost of returning them to their homes 
and the increase in cost of all other supplies. 

Mr. Rooney. How does this fit in with the fact that you had 600 
fewer prisoners last year / 

Mr. Bennerr. This 76 cents is just the per capita cost of direct care 
of prisoners. 

Mr. Rooney. Would the per capita cost be the same whether you 
have 19,000 prisoners, 20,000, or 21,0004% It would be the same cost ? 
Mr. Bennerr. Yes. Now, assuming 20,800 is our population- 

Mr. Rooney. I am getting to the point where I am ready to do some 
guessing myself, and after hearing the Federal judiciary and the 
Attorney General, | am beginning to think that I might make a better 
vuess than you. I am very hesitant in saying this, knowing of your 
long experience on a subject with which I am only vaguely familiar, 
but—— 

Mr. Bennett. | have made bad guesses before. I know how this 
committee gets disturbed when I come up here for a supplemental ap- 
propriation and I want to be on the safe side. Incidentally, when this 
estimate is too high, the money is never spent otherwise. Last year 
when we guessed a little high we did not spend the money not. re- 
quired for subsistence on anything else. We had to use it to defray 
the pay increases. This money : for the care of prisoners is very care- 
fully controlled. It is dished out to us on the basis of the actual popu- 
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lation and then for care items. It is not used for any expansion pro- 


gram, or for raising salaries or anything else. It goes only for that 
item. If we do not have 20,800 people to eat our food, why, it remains 
in the Treasury. 


EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Rooney. What is this requested $25,000 extra for equipment? 

Mr. Bennett. That is just a small item to take care of our equip- 
ment—it is for automobiles, replacement of mess gear, spare parts, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. Since the population is 600 less than you indicated, 
and more than that in the previous year, do not you have enough 
money to take care of this without asking for an additional amount ‘of 
$25,000 ? 

Mr. Bennett. I had to absorb the pay increases which came first. 

Mr. Rooney. How much do you have in the current year for this 
purpose ? 

Mr. Anpretta. $422,000. 

Mr. Rooney. And the sum of $422,000 is not enough for this purpose 
with the prison population off the way it is? 

Mr. Bennett. Our equipment is valued, I supposed, in all of our 
institutions at $20 million. 

Mr. Roonry. This does not apply to $20 million worth of equip- 
ment, this applies to what you referred to a few moments ago. 

Mr. Merer. Mr. Congressman, this equipment is not a part of the 
per capita base. 

Mr. Bennett. This equipment is an additional item. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you reconcile that last statement of yours 
in which you said the major equipment on hand in Federal prisons 
was valued at $20 million, with your statement at page 20 of the 
justifications that the total value of major equipment on hand in 
Federal prisons as of June 30, 1956, was $9,907,539 ? 

Mr. Bennett. It isa little hard to do that. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you make a mistake ? 

Mr. Bennett. I made a mistake. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you get too enthusiastic ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. I was just rapidly calculating in my mind. I 
should have referred to the record. 































COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED 





AND ACTUAL PRISON POPULATION 


Mr. Rooney. In view of your expanding estimates of the last couple 
of years with regard to population, I can readily see what happened. 

What was your 1956 estimate of the average population at the time 
you requested funds for that year? 

Mr. Bennett. From this committee? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Bennetr As I remember, 21,400. 

Mr. Meter. That was 1957, 

Mr. Rooney. I said 1956. 

Mr. Meter. I do not recall that. 

Mr. Rooney. This business has been going on a couple of years. 

Mr. Bennett. Here is a chart that we have been working from for 
years. 
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Mr. Roonry. Never mind the chart now. I havea very simple ques- 
tion. What was your estimate of the 1956 fiscal year average popula- 
tion at the time that you requested funds for that year? 

Mr. Bennett. I will have to ask your indulgence. 

Mr. Anpretta. 21,400. 

Mr. Rooney. That is my understanding. What was the actual 
population in the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Bennett. 20,209. That is the average population. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what we are talking about, is it not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. So you missed that by 1,200 prisoners? 

Mr. Bennetr. That is because we did not realize the new policy to 
be adopted with regard to the immigration law offenders. That oc- 
curred after our estimate was submitted, Mr. Chairman. Had I been 
aware they were going to send those Mexican wetbacks back to Mexico 
instead of putting them in jail, I would not have estimated as I did. 
The situation changed after submitting our budget. 

Mr. Roonry. Now then, what is your present total population ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Our present total population as of January 24, was 
20,335. 

Mr. Rooney. What was your estimate for 1957? 

Mr. Bennett. 20,800. 

Mr. Rooney. Your estimate for the present fiscal year 1957 when 
you came before the committee / 

Mr. Bennett. 21,400. 

Mr. Rooney. So you were 1,191 out in 1956 fiscal year, and now you 
find that you are 1,065 out as of the present time. 

Mr. Bennett. Oh, no. 

Mr. Rooney. As of the present time your estimate for 1957 was 
1,065 more than the present population. 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes; but our actual budget is for 20,000 prisoners. 

Mr. Roonry. Was not it because we made a cut in appropriations? 
Do not you recall, Mr. Bennett, presenting your statement to the com- 
mittee last year appearing on page 298 of the he: arings in which you 
said : 

Now, a word as to our prison population size and characteristics. The number 
of prisoners next year— 
that is the very year we are now in-— 
we estimate will be 21,400. That is the number appropriated for in the current 
year. 

Do you recall saying that? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, what is the proposed population of the new 
maximum security institutions which you presented to this committee 
for its consideration last year ? 

Mr. Bennerr. 600, 

Mr. Rooney. How many military prisoners do you have now ? 

Mr. Bennett. We received 271 less than we had last year. We have 
been cutting them down. 

Mr. Roonry. Let us compute the decrease after we find out the 
number that you now have. 

Mr. Bennetr. On December 31, 1956, we had 1,308 military of- 
fenders. 
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PRISON POPULATION AT LEAVEN WORTEL 


Mr. Rooney, At this point I might inquire with regard to one of 
your maximum security institutions; to wit: Leavenworth. You have 
how many inmates at the present time 

Mr. BENNETT. On January 24, 1957, we had 2,404. 

Mr. Rooney. Since 1932, Mr. ‘Bennett, there have been a great num- 
ber of improvements made at Leavenworth and provisions have been 
made for additional prisoners, have there not 

Mr. Bennett. No improvement. 

Mr. Rooney. Are the words “great many” not to your liking’ There 
have been improvements made over the course of the per iod of time 
since 1932? 

Mr. Bennetrr. Do you mean by that additions to our institutional 
capacity ? 

Mr. Roonry. What else would I mean ? 

Mr. Bennett. I think that there have been a lot of improvements 
made there, a great many. 

Mr. Rooney. Have there been many improvements made? I am 
now trying to find out from you if there have not been increases made 
for provisions for the population. 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Rooney. None at all? 

Mr. Bennett. None other than last year when you allowed us money 
for a farm dormitory to replace an existing farm dormitory. 

Mr. Roonry. That takes care of how many / 

Mr. Bennetr. Two hundred and fifty. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not it the fact that in 1932 you had 3,586 prisoners 
at Leavenworth as compared with 2,404 at the present time / 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. Those were 80 percent moonshiners 
and bootleggers, violators of the Prohibition Act, and the conditions 
were unspeakable, incidentally, at that time. Men were sleeping in 
basements, they were sleeping in the shops, in hallways, everywhere. 
We did not have our mill and our industry building in operation. 
They slept there. The whole situation brought on a congressional 
investigation, Mr. Chairman. All kinds of deplorable conditions 
existed. Mr. Cooper from Ohio, whom you gentlemen will remember, 
was chairman of the investigating committee. They had : oalge 
congressional investigation of it and that is how I happen to be i 
this business at all, because I was a staff adviser to that committee. 

I want to present the facts to this committee, and I will abide by 
your judgment in that regard. I agree that we have made some mis 
takes in the estimates of our population. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bennett, I do not want you to think, or anyone 
else to think for a minute that any member of this committee feels that 
you would deliberately try to mislead us. You are an outstanding 
public servant. This is a question of your offering your explanation 
and your expert judgment and our taking an experienced Jook at it. 

Mr. Bennerr. All right. 

Mr. Roonry. The only way in which we can properly consider your 
expert judgment is to notice how accurate or inaccurate it has been on 
this subject of prison population in the last 2 years. 

Now, would you say that is a fair statement ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 
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MILITARY PRISONERS 


Mr. Rooney. Now, a while ago you said that you had 271 less mil- 
itary prisoners in 1956, last year, than you had the year before. Did 
I understand you to say that ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. No, sir. We received 271 less. We accepted 271 less 
in an effort to cut down on our crowding. The number we had con- 
fined is substantially the same. We had on hand on December 31, 
1955, 1,353 prisoners. On December 31, 1956, we had on hand 1,308. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you ever received any compensation from the 
military in connection with keeping these prisoners ? 

Mr. Bennerr. No, sir, we have not. 

Mr. Rooney. And the number of military prisoners in 1953 was how 
many ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. In 1953 there were 1,611 prisoners. 

Mr. Rooney. Compared with 1,308 as of December 31, 1956? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And how many did you have in 1954 as compared with 
December 1956? 

Mr. Bennerr. We had 1,772 on December 31, 1954, and 1,308 in 
LOD6. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Preston / 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow / 


LOCATION OF YOUTIHE CORRECTION CENTERS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Bennett, where will this youth correction center be 
located ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Bow, we have not decided on the exact location 
yet. We have followed up the directions of the committee, and have 
made a study of various locations and have come to the conclusion 
that it ought to be in eastern Nebraska or eastern Kansas or in Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. Bow. This center is supposed to be for the western branch; 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You now have an eastern branch in operation ; do you not ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, si 

Mr. Bow. Where ie ths at located ? 

Mr. Bennervr. It is located at Ashland, Ky. We are having a con- 
siderable increase in the number of persons committed under this 
Youth Act, a greater increase than we anticipated and the youth- 
offender population in the eastern section of the country indicates we 
ought to keep this fairly close to the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. Bow. What would be the population of that Youth Correction 
Center ¢ 

Mr. Benner. 600. 


OF ESTABLISHMENT OF YOUTH CORRECTION CENTERS ON PRISON 
POPULATION 


Mr. Bow. Would that, to some extent, relieve your present prison 
population ¢ 


89842—57 
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Mr. Bennett. No, sir. We would have the same number at least. 

Mr. Bow. No one would be moved from their present places of con- 
finement ? 

Mr. Bennett. Oh, yes, sir; we would shift them over a period of 
time, and it would change the composition of the population of certain 
institutions. We would like to get, for instance, some of these younger 
boys out of Leeavenworth, Atlanta, and Terre Haute as well as Lewis- 
burg. We will make some shifts that way, if that is what you may 
have had in mind. 

Mr. Bow. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Well, you would to some extent, then, if you had the youth 
center, relieve your population load at some of the other prisons? 

Mr. Benner. Yes, sir; if meantime we do not have a corresponding 
increase which I fully believe will occur. 

We have had a temporary lull, so to speak, in our population rise, but 
with an 11 million increase in the population of this country and a 
considerable increase in the number of automobiles, by the time we 
get these institutions constructed and completed and open for business, 
which will be not less than 3 years, we will receive an additional 
number—more than enough to fill this institution. 

Mr. Bow. I believe you now have some areas on a standby basis; 
do you not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Could they be used at all for this youth correction 
program ? 

Mr. Bennetr. You mean some the camps? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir; they are just old Army camps, and they 
would not have the necessary facilities. 

In other words, they would not have the vocational training school 
facilities. They are in a pretty dilapidated condition. 


AUTHORITY FOR ACCEPTANCE OF MILITARY PRISONERS 


Mr. Bow. Then, would those camps be used to house some of the 
military prisoners you have? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir; we only get the difficult military offenders 
who have been convicted in rape cases, murder cases and cases of that 
kind and probably would not classify for the youth institutions. 

Mr. Bow. You are not reimbursed for that? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is that simply a matter of extending that privilege to the 
military, or are you under some obligation to do that? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, it has always been so for one thing, and, 
secondly, in the U jniform Code of Military Justice permission is 
given the courts’ marshal to commit to us. While there is no legal 
directive that we have to receive them still that has been traditional 
or the custom from the days of George Washington on down. 

Mr. Bow. Do you plan later in your testimony to go into this new 
powerplant which you plan to construct at Lew isburg ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir, when we get to it, or when we get to our 
capital budget. 
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Mr. Bow. That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Cievencer. I have no questions. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


IMPROVEMENTS AT M’NIEL ISLAND 


Mr. CLevENGER. Would you mind telling the committee something 
about the work at the Washington Penitentiary and the building 
of those facilities there? 

Mr. Bennett. You mean at McNeil Island? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. We have built practically all of the additions out 
there with our own labor. We are going to build this proposed 
powerplant with substantially all our own labor. 

Out at McNeil Island the largest activity you saw out there was 
the cannery; was it not? 

Mr. Cievencer. Well, no. The thing that was particularly inter- 
esting to me was the religious or recreation area. ‘That is what I had 
reference to. 

Mr. Bennett. Oh, yes; the men built all of those facilities them- 
selves. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. Then, you have that dormitory or farm group that 
seemed to be so proud of being out there, and they maintained their 
own order. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


Mr. Bennett. That is right. We have several units in our institu- 
tions where the men are living in self-governed units. I do not know 
whether you would call them “honor” units, or not, but they are units 
where the men run the housing unit themselves and are responsible 
for its mainatenance and upkeep, and they maintain discipline pretty 
much among themselves. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. You have some unprotected population on that 
island, and if they did not maintain it, they would be in some danger, 
but they are not because the prisoners appreciate their privileges, I 
think. 

Mr. Bennett. That isright. Well, I think that is the way we have 
torun prisons. We have to provide incentives and goals and rewards 
for these people. They are just like every other human being. If 
you can provide them with a goal and say “if you achieve that goal 
and if you behave under this set of circumstances, then we can do 
something for you.” Take the earliest prison system in the world 
which was established at Norfolk Island in Australia. The director 
there had a mark system, and when a man came to prison he set up a cer- 
tain number of marks—two or three hundred marks—and then for each 
month he behaved himself or did well in this or that, he gave him 
some credits. Thus he could earn his way out. Now, we are doing 
the same thing in a somewhat different way. 

Mr. CLevenGeR. I noticed with regard to the solitary confinement 
quarters that the locks were off in that prison. That provides an area 
of some liberty of movement; does it not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. CLevenGcER. That is, right within the prison itself ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. They used to lock them up in solitary ; did they not 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. When I first went into this business, they 
used to string them up by their wrists and keep them there for con- 
siderable time. We do not have any of that sort of thing any more. 

I wish, Mr. Bow, you would come and visit us at one of these places 
when you have the time. 

Mr. Bow. I realize that I should visit some of them. 

Mr. Bennerr. I am sure you would enjoy it. These are interesting 
people. 

Mr. Bow. Yes; lam sure they are. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Program and financing 


1956 actual 1057 estimat 1958 estimat 
Program by activities 
1. Construction 
(a) Maximum security institution : $125, 000 1. 800. OO 
(>) Western youth guidance center 125, 000 1, 700, 000 
(c) New jails, Juneau and Fairbanks, Alaska 750, 000 
(d) Powerplant, Lewisburg, Pa , 1, 750, 000 
(e) Farm dormitory, Terre Haute, Ind 200, 000 100, 000 
{) Farm dormitory, Leavenworth, Kans ; 200, 000 175, 000) 
Other ad $933, 041 164, GOI 525, 000 
2. Repairs and improvements ae 245, 774 500, O00 500, 000 
Total obligations Ms 1, 178,81 619. 901 7, 300, 006 
Financing 
Comparative transfers from ( other aceount of 245, 774 
Unobligated balance brought forward | 402, 942 244. 901 0K). OM 
Unobligated balance earried forw } 244, 901 (00. OOO 
Appropriation 875, OOO 1. 675. 000 7. OOO, OO 
Obligations by objects 
1956 actual I57 estimate Ss 1 
Total number of permanent positions | 24 il 
A verage number of all employees 1 3 5s 
Number of employees at end of year 15 24 til 
A verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $4, 794 $4, 65¢ $4, OSS 
Average grade GS-6.7 (iS—6.4 Gs-6.4 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $50, 216 $107, 100 $271, 90 
Regular pay above 52-week bas« 272 1, 000 
Payment above basic rates 3, OSS 4700 12, Fw 
Total personal services 53, 576 11, 800 285, 400 
10 Lands and structures 1, 125, 239 1, 508, 101 7, O14, Gt 
Total obligations 1, 178, 815 1, 619, 901 7, 300, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
A ppropriation 75, , 675, 000 $7, 000, 000 
Balance brought forward 
U nobligated 302, 942 244, 901 | 300, 000 
Obligated 3, 592 682, 279 475, 000 


Total budget authorizations available , 271, 5 2, 602, 180 7, 775, 000 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures } 
Out of current authorization ‘ ais 900, | , 500, 000 
Out of prior authorizations “or 927, 775, 000 


Total expenditures 344, 354 , 827, 2, 275, 000 
Balance carried forward 
Unobligated 244, 901 300, 
Obligated 682, 279 475, | , 500, 000 


Total expenditures and balances Se 1, 271, 534 2, 602, 7, 775, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The next part of the appropriation for the Federal 
Prison System is entitled “Buildings and Facilities,” and is to be found 
at page 107 of the committee print. 

The justifications begin at page 1 of tab 12. At this point we shall 
insert page 1 thereof for the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


1958 EstiMATES—BUILDINGS AND FACILIties, FepERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1957. : ae F ; _ $1, 675, 000 
Deduct_ a 1, 675, 000 
Base for 1958 ia 

Net difference, 1958 over 1957 : 7, 000, 000 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


The funds requested oer this appropriation for fiscal year 1958 are required 
for the following project 


Amount 


Repairs and improvements Various institutions $500, 000 
Maximur curit stitution undetermined 1, 800, 000 
Western youth guidance center do 1, 700, 000 
New jail uneau and Fairbank i lask 750, 000 
Farm dormitory { nitentiary, ivenworth, Kar 125, 000 
Convert dormitors enitentiars wis y P 150, 000 
Powerplant ak 750. 000 
Kitehen and dining hall equipr ent Federal Reformatory rote urs i 80. 000 
Additional facilitic Federal Correctional Institut Milan, Mich 100, 000 
Rehabilitate communications Various institutions 45, 000 


Total 7, 000, 000 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $7 million. 

We might start by having everyone refer to page 1 of the justifica- 
tions, and ask the Director to go down the list of items which make 
up the amount of $7 million, and comment with regard to each. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the total amount 


requested under this heading, 
Prison System,” is 87 million. 


Buildings and Facilities, of the Federal 
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REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS TO EXISTING FACILITIES 


The first of these items is for $500,000 to enable us to make major 
repairs and improvements to existing facilities, and includes such 
aa as roads and roofs and locking devices, and other items of that 

ind 

It is an amount which the committee has allowed us annually here- 
tofore as being a reasonable estimate of our annual needs. This is to 
take care of and help us work upon our backlog of needed major 
repairs totaling $2.9 million. 

It is broken up into a lot of little items, Mr. Chairman, for all of 
the 29 different institutions. 


PROJECT DETAIL AND SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. How many items are involved ? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, we will be happy to file a partial list with the 
committee. It involves, I suppose, hundreds of different items. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this list of items at this point in the 
record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Urgent major repair and improvement projects 


Item No. and item Amount 
Alcatraz: 
4. Replace 35 steel sash dining room and hospital______-_--__~-__$52, 500 
5. Repairs and painting, steel towers and catwalks_________--_-- 10, 000 
7. Replace defective and missing glass blocks, solarium area of 
aS, Petee cm A ne eens 3, 000 
8. Replacement of cust. cyclone fencing and concertina wire____--- 15, 800 
9 and 10. Repairs to curbing and replace pipe railings_____.__-____~ 8, 000 
MI Siti hp. sence aa: adient aka aoe eennain eae acer aoa e ae 89, 300 
Atlanta: 
1. Removal of parapet roof walls, dining room extension and 
I sk siecle Dian cake cciemneatiigs het amin dnsvetm duestmenemenabiniens 2,7 
Sil IES NNT 10 NIT EIR isco sitsser cha bn cide hha dnpreneneminneiiome ae bend 9, 000 
I es eaten cine sbaniainill 1,600 
a ee > nn OE UI na ceeewane 3, 000 
7. Survey Government property, main institution and farm (2)... 8,500 
9. Blinds for auditorium and dining room____-._____.____________ 3, 500 
UID ON I i cs eicinl nisin 15, 000 
Eis EUS NINO iio hr ead a re ah ee 3, 000 
pire pr IORI ON ete esrtiesceennin eo alee 1, 000 
Ian SIT 7 NN i Na ss an ist chime ewia enmecisiuoniabliio enna 7,000 
NN ea din cna at cieseins ac tatitea ets oop iiclabaptebn svar =Riene ye goed ea aees 49, 300 
Leavenworth : 
a 14, 000 
2. Bakery oven burners______ sa ed anh ac actin 2, 400 
is URE CD PRUNE UI os ste iensesccicomsts ev enccxciecceinimrtnce occas 7, 300 
4. Repairs to indoor shooting range_____________________________. 2,000 
5. Rehabilitation of refrigerator, main kitchen___________________ 35, 000 
ee erettate inns cease thee 8, 000 
7. Renew title flooring in main kitchen area___________-________ 8, 000 
SR iadt tc detected Sete fee eee sl Se BE csi eee SA 71, 700 
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| Urgent major repair and improvement projects—Continued 


Item No. and item Amount 
Lewisburg: 
a. Bei Sees Sait WANS. 2. 3n eran egestas $2, 700 
| 3. New milking equipment for dairy. <...-o noses 3, 900 
4. COURRE-IIIG NOE: Tt: CUI asain ithe 5, 100 
5. Beeline te Mnetituticon Toute sass nono nn oct ccsccwacepeuned 2, 000 
6. Asphalt tile—farm dormitory and tile for kitchen floor___-_ 1, 600 
7. Acoustical tile, hospital corridors and office_____.__--------~- 1, 200 
8. Vacuum breakers for water closets___._______-_-__-_--- 1, 500 
0.. Replacement of window ‘Tigshiigs. 0d 1, 700 
10. Linoleum in dining room and dormitory, Allenwood__------- 3, 800 
Ris, Peevey TROEIIVIEION TOW CEE one oe eee 3, 600 
12. Screen windows, culinary department ____.-..-.-_-__-____ 1, 100 
13. Convert MSO and mail room to C. & P. offices___.....__-___ 9, 800 
AM Wa ons cinta ce ern tn ean etaenn aah een es 3, 000 
555. Cr WE OT. TROGI CE iis i ice ennai 6, 000 
a OPED CO POOF CORR see eo ere eaiee 1, 000 
17.. Root over platform at storeroonr....—.- 1, 100 
15... REGU -i0i- MORI F a iin cade tae 1, 600 
19. Fluorescent fixtures, education department, printshop and 
PONG UGio ae oe ee ee ee eee 1, 500 
20. Pump house for irrigating pumps__-__ i cccietaieec onebataaienanataaeedoaete 4, 000 
2h, BOONERE® CtO..8s esa eee eee 1, 600 
22. Rehabilitation of high lines_____ Slats Slaehe scoacae abe deiereeemen caren 14. 300 
PN ra Oe ee 72,100 
McNeil Island: 
1. Resurface primary roads___----~- pha eredeea ane ueieacaenehone pete ae 4, 000 
Mies, MMR PRR ER ONE . PURO R NO SEG sida cieccsueses ent seniaveviabesniv cites teas 6, 2 
a: BOCORe HOOriie Cinine TOOM... .. cw cn acces 20, 000 
i NN RO ON ian si Sota ennai deseo enema eal ee 5, 000 
S.. Relocate: Mail PO0mM... .. 3. nee ii icciein een ae eee 1, 100 
eee We i hE ni cae ee eee 2, 600 
7. Rehabilitate utility laterals to shops___- re Seca gions ae 4, 000 
8. Transformer station, central garage_____ Landieasaimeetate se seniedeieaeee ti 2, 000 
10. Renovate water circulating system __.--.___________________ 2, 200 
as - RRRN Teae Tar a  a rcec shes se Ce cee aera 1, 400 
74. TRGIste tae dock waterunes...-.. 2, 300 
15. Relocate garage and service station________________________ 8, 300 
16. Rehabilitate high-voltage cireuit........._________--_______ 3, 000 
20a, FUER ERCG “WCONGEIY TORQ nono ik oS eedbbednesua 8, 000 
OR ic reais dice cts sidhisihak rab cocoa ewaaeed os ahi tee eeheaeeinaiea dieinhinieeaomamamia iad 70, 100 


Terre Haute: 


1; TOES SF elem, Carpenter SOD... 63 ooo. ecneesnweucen 1, 200 

a Tae ONIN acs captaceincenagiaise ork uae saaswensiisheiaeieuneeee 5, 000 

4. Replace wiekers......._...... Tepe ie ciadad kage ei tee hide oceneaaeiaae 2, 400 

i. ene CUR UG) CUR ia nieces ecinniccclbehe ee 18, 000 

Areas UO IN TRO ase waa acces earagh shesiond on mesa od inchoen ech 2, 400 

Ee, WRI NE on is ence nia ca me aaeeles ee 5, 000 

A ai i a snes gts cea ie a oe 2, 000 

10. Spring deadlocks_........______- ELTA DOO eS OLAS DE 1,600 
ta. Cl, US hk. ee sabia addenda ee 3, 000 
are, STRREDRIERTIy., TEE MINE NONI cnn rc oncicrlnSalel mops ecg gn vce casas Beas 3, 500 
OA Sle a a a oa 44, 100 
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Urgent major repair and improvement projects—Continued 


Item No. and item Amount 

Chillicothe : 
1. Repairs to railroad___- = he ch ER ah Das ote gd ea: ie wc $2, 200 
NN RE, 0 0 Se a ee cine eden eepereee 12, 300 
4. Rewire houses___ i erucncectaeaien nes 2, 200 
5. Flush valves la a er 10, 500 
6. Derenimaes exrecmausuom 15, 600 
7. Tile kitchen and dining hall__---.----~- a 8, 400 
8. Road repairs _.__-- pe i 24, 000 
9. Replace window sash, dormitories A and C a », HOO 
10. Farm building repairs___-~~-- ions Bice oa 2, T00 
11. Remodel hot-water system _- Se 30, 000 
Total - 113, S00 

El Reno: 

2. Rebuild power circuit to farm area_- 16, 200 
3. Main entrance relocation aed ~~ 4, 600 
4. Reinsulation of kitchen refrigeration rooms___—_-~~- : 1, 600 
5. Hobby shop repairs be a ee . 48 1, 200 
6. Repairs to dairy barn__- ai cs LeskRend athe b 2, 900 
7. Linoleum replacement are . ; 1, 500 
8. Fluorescent lights 2 ; 1, 100 
9. Proposed changes to school building ; 2, 100 
10. Road and compound repairs 2, 900 
11. Water-tank repairs ; ; 2, 000 
12. Rebuild power circuit to housing area 22, 400 
13. Renovate open dormitories 30, 000 


Total eee ; 88, 500 


National Training School: 


1. Repipe heating system 2, 000 
2. Replace asphalt tile, administration building : 1.500 
3. Replace Bradley fountains, 3 cottages_ 2, 500 
4. Replace apartment heating system ‘ 4, OOO 
5. Repair walls, administration building 1, 200 
6. Extension street-light system 2 OOO 
7. Install new walls ; 1,500 


Total 14, 700 


Alderson : 


1. Release clothing room 1, 200 
2. Additional parking space 1, 600 
3. Silo ‘ 3, 000 
4. Replace line fencing 3, T00 
5. Feed storage buildings ' 2 O00 


Total 11, 500 


Petersburg: 


1. Renovate mule barn for feed grinding and grain storage £000 
2. Tile milking parlor processing room and wash stalls at dairy 1,900 
3. Lighting for E-2 Dormitory 1, 500 
4. Irrigation system, pond 5, OOO 
5. Install air-conditioning unit in operating room +, OOO 
6. New altitude control valve for water and tower system 1, 000 
7. Rehabilitate warden’s residence 1, 000 
8. Street lighting, residential area 3, 000 
9. Athletic house, bleachers . 4. 000 
10. Fertilizer storage building +, 000 

Total ‘ 27, 400 
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Urgent major repair and improve 


ment projects—Continued 


Item No. and item Amount 
Springfield : 

1, Rehab, heating system__._______-__ oe a Col ek $1, 500 
2. Hog houses (4) Se ae ce a Mild oD tase Seth 4, 000 
3. Chlorinators for water “system ELE cedure nick ceiepdie be hCal in SEAR : 3, 300 
4. Alterations, 3 building basement __- niiasontih-ands bhi ahaa scm 4, 200 
5. Replace linoleum floor covering__~- viol oh pieatanae eee 4,500 
6. Masonry wall repairs_—_ elie te alae cikaesraaaal 4, 800 
7. Deisel power unit-deep well_.-..--_----__- pastaatca 5, 000 
8. Replace temporary guard towers (2) __ aiecsad aioaa dentate erekaads 3, 500 
9. Replace operating room, air conditioning _.._.._____ ~~ ' 3, 600 
10. Feed water heater, boiler___..._.____--_~ sia tt deine tial 4, 800 
TI i i i i al - eats 39, 200 


Ashland: 





1. Remodel fence lighting system : ; pi etic 4 &, 000 

38. Dairy barn stall installations sii ih ciao at 2, 000 

4. Milk handling and pasteurization equipment . ; 9, 000 

6. Acoustical tile for dining hall sistneinianiaiea diaper ae 1, 700 

8. Reroof 4 dormitories : se sot 10, 500 

9. Thormasatie heat control unit di es ete — 18, 000 

Total - ei oil iaiiee oe a a. ans 49, 200 

Danbury : Cs ee 

1. Incoming powerlines__- : “4 ao J3 10, 000 

2. Rifle and pistol range— sas a it? ob 1, 800 

3. Dining room and operation and mi ainten: ince alte rations tht ie 6, 000 

4. Extend slab floor, 3d deck, New Hampshire House cereal 2, 000 

5. Repair roads and parking areas____---_~__ heated Bees 16, 500 

Total a ; : ee ee 36, 100 
Englewood: e 

4. Outdoor basketball and volleyball courts__. al - ; 2, 400 

7. Fluorescent lighting for dining room, dayrooms, and ‘hospit: il 6, 000 

S. Renovation of administration building oa 2, 300 

Total__ : mere 10, 700 

La Tuna: tr Tr 

1. Irrigation ditch repairs. pa Snstehe dele 4, 000 

8. Rehabilitate laundry building. piddabed ne Sebi 10, 000 

4. Rehabilitate kitchen and officers’ mess___- oie td 2, 600 

6. Replace gas burners in powerplant_ yp wialii¢us 6, 000 

% BODRIF DOCU G660M. DOE eciccasnendgiriiusi. side: 3, 000 

9. Waterline repairs__......._ _-- co. ou bee 7, 200 

10. Replace doors, prison doors and screens_ ee ee 4, 500 


11. Basement alterations__........._._- ; 2, 000 
12. Alterations on receiving and distributing unit 2, 000 


Total_ ; : ns eee asciamele 41, 300 
Milan: =—_—— 
1. Laundry ventilation : ; aes ie ic 1, 500 
2. Water softening equipment sade asain ante nies 3, 600 
4. Resurface concrete roads . i : ae ain 7, 000 
5. Asphalt roads to staff houses A and B. Se tices 2b lia ditiapaTtabecal 2, 500 
6. Rehabilitate and relocate farm greenhouse___--___________ 2, 300 
7. Asphalt tile floor education and library___.______- ane 1, 000 
8. Conversion of central r: = system to individual earphones_ 7 4, 500 
9. Improvement of storage facilities in root cellar oncaeid 4, 600 
10. Reroof TD) cellhouse sic 1, 700 
11. Thermostatic heat control _____~ hes 12, 000 
Total ~— cid siateadacadaal ei oe we ie 40, 700 
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Urgent major repair and improvement projects—Continued 


Item No. and item Amount 

New York ; 
Alterations in receiving room area, second floor____..------- $700 
: Reniace gidewalx, 11th- Street cide... ee inn 1, 100 
4, High pressure condensate rectifier and pump __------------ 2, 200 
©. Bepiace- Poller. err was ee ce SO ek ele wededcnd 3, 500 
PE saris sciaiariceaecnanascenqans wiecesekeabennaei nina ntrananecbites bitch thtitinesd kiki 7, 500 











Seagoville : 











1. Farrowing houses, portable, 11 each___----------------~--- 1, 200 
2. Hay storage barns_-_-_--_-- sctivaheslniphinukonaetee iol py iwad. sasas. 2s 2, 000 
i men © NO PI a atc norms ecoermes AES cece Meee 1, 250 
4, Replace hotbeds_____..- --- saaialeniiitalint eetdatiidlinkeninmbisniasinc aa: 1, 800 
6. Install single metering station.__._-_----_---___ ee eel tits 3, 800 
7. Install street lighting, personnel housing area______---~---~_~ 1, 800 
SG, SURMOd VONEINGINE- CINE soc ce dlls Leek 1, 500 
Se, - G ccunemnaemenesubeucuL Sls el 2, 000 
RE icdeccbcinininndanisaes aitivasustenioienininnriieacteie a eid a Se Ath Sd ets 15, 350 
Tallahassee: 

1. Termite treatment and repairs to residences___._-______-_---- 1, 500 
I UR a nlcinensestniabbe 1, 200 
3. Replace refrigerator and proofroom doors, kitchen_____--_- ee 2, 800 
4. Rehabilitate revolving bake ovens___________-__-_-__-_- eee 1, 000 
5. Rehabilitate sterilization room, pot and pan storage___.--_-_ 1, 000 
6. Rehabilitate fieldhouse, recreation field__...____.._---___-__-- 1, 500 
7. Replace steam tables in dining room__-_-___- Sic 7, 200 
8. Recondition and paint water tank _..............._......... 1, 500 
nn CIE RON oo ie mieleeenimaiancenoaee 2, 500 
10. Air-condition operating room__.____---_-_____ aes tecaticaeitcdi 3, 000 
11. Concrete fence posts, outer fence____________-____---._--_-- 1, 200 

Io = see wreeaamccmnias yf 
13. Metal stanchions and milking stalls___.____..-__._..._._-___ 1, 000 
So; ee were Nee. ee 10, 000 
a, NTS CE ee Lge a ER RE 37, 400 

eh ae Island: 

. Remodel east end of Administration Building__.._._..______ 12, 000 
2 Remodel main kitchen and dining room___.___-_.____-_____ 53, 000 | 
Bis PN SIN acacceennonictenii Rite ak baed bind ihit itis hnd ath SS iii des 6, 000 ( 
Mm, SRORMUTGR 1 TPTOIORGD Tbs isi cit ck ik erik neteicitn aldseiaden 7, 500 
mn RN a re 20, 000 
6. Construct new visiting room and hospital addition.__.__.______ 50, 000 

SIT shies acitinia tees iia sapadieeinieae bcieduniishiia sia pi ie erat 148, 500 
Texarkana: 
3 
a all cea as cc sa denis Gata manldedblasinen a 1, 000 
3. Permanent cattle WO The BRB CO) wie ecccemenenincnns 3, 000 
I a 3, 000 
5. Improvement of receiving oe Saree er 2, 000 
Ay Ren PUM a ce rascccnerersneors comers 1, 000 
er I cc ca et tet cee asta cece dg taro de geen ane one, 4, 000 
8. Additions to cottages 1 and 2_.-...._-..________ Se 5, 000 
bt ag teen tlie dig tl ere lig ee Ce ea RD oe A RASTA el? 19, 000 
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Urgent major repair and improvement projects—Continued 


Item No. and item Amount 
1, Addition of porches and. carports... -... nena $796 
8. Floor covering for corridors and dormitory__-__-----_----- 2, 800 
GS, TOS | Fe inal entree cence deeb hdd 1, 200 
6. Rehabmitetes Werereem.20 2 eles 885 
6. Replace apartment buildings........._......--------.---.-- 1, 540 
7. Remodel and enlarge record office._......_._._._.-_---_.--~-~- 100 
I ics sacs ts ctn en a sendles a ahaa gc sia lp oem cites aig eh aaa eee 7,321 
Montgomery : 
Whe. BE. SG PIII cs iis ccserscaeqnietbonctaccannicenanmamnatannigeamanametel 2, 400 
Natural Bridge: 
1. Construction of a replacement septic tank__.__.__----------- 1, 600 
2. Rebuild bathroom of large dormitory__...-..-.--._---------- 1, 000 
3. Rebuild bathroom, small dormitory___-.------------------- 1, 000 
Re Tile Bite TO ines ets rrceeceniencnnetidcndieesd tbo 1, 000 
i; BIR IONS,.0i i ote casei eeiiemadadatclianciedgnentaae 1,700 
C,  AaEEIOR: 50: DRCRIIOR CURTIN issih cntirrsniatimernnenemiean 1, 000 
IT i iss i gt tos aetebacs Scnh ots natant dat carnal ceded alee de Ada hailen 7, 300 
Alaska: 
1. Rehabilitate apartment building, Anchorage_.-_-.-_----_-_- 6, 100 
STROSS te. LOOM, NN ai sites citcirestin wenn 3, 100 
aids scien we ecient inion ete eins aap oc ee eae 9, 200 
CN . Cae as des test cx cman accession am aamnn 1, 123, 671 


Mr. Rooney. All right, you may further proceed. 
PROPOSED NEW MAXIMUM-SECURITY INSTITUTION 


Mr. Bennett. The next item, Mr. Chairman, is to enable us to 
begin the construction on a new maximum-security institution. It is 
the same item that has been before this committee on, I think, two 
previous occasions. It is an institution to house some 600 maximum- 
custody prisoners and to enable us to take the strain off Atlanta, 
Leavenworth, and McNeil Island. I have a sketch here for the benefit 
of the committee. Mr. Alexander, will you show them a blowup of it? 

Mr. Avexanper. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. Bennett. Here is the outside of the institution [indicating]. 
It is to have three cellhouses of conventional cellhouse design with 
inside cells. It has two cellhouses where the cells are outside. It has 
one supermaximum cell block where there are no windows but where 
the light comes through skylights. It has the customary hospital, 
receiving building, dining room, shop buildings, and so forth, all in 
this area [indicating]. 

The theory of this institution is that we can block it off at night. 
In other words, we can cut this off [indicating], and not have the 
responsibility of supervising that area and keeping them all over 
here [indicating] in this area. 

It is to have a 22-foot wall around the institution, an outside power- 
plant, and the administration building is to be outside the wall, too. 
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ARCHITECTURAL STAFF 


Mr. Roonry. Who drew that map for you, Mr. Director? 

Mr. Bennett. An architect, who has worked with us for a consider- 
able period of time, by the name of George Aberhold, of Tulsa, Okla. 
Mr. Rooney. He is not an employee of the Bureau of Prisons? 

Mr. Bennerr. No, sir, but he did this under our direction. We 
have only a small architectural department. 

Mr. Rooney. How many architects do you have ? 

Mr. Bennetrr. We have two architects. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS AND SELECTION OF SITE FOR PROPOSED NEW 
MAXIMUM SECURITY INSTITUTION 


This institution is the one where the committee authorized us also 
to make a study of the sites. 

I have a report here, Mr. Chairman, on the activities of that com 
mittee; where we went, how we went about the selection of this site, 
the factors we are taking into consideration, ete. 

Mr. Roonry. There are quite a number of papers here which | 
should not read hurriedly. Are we to understand that you have not 
as yet selected the site / 

Mr. Bennerr. We have not yet’made the final selection, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of the amount of $250,000 has thus far 
been actually expended ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. | cannot tell you exactly, but I can guess pretty 
close. $25,000. 

Mr. Rooney. To whom and for what 4 

Mr. Bennerr. It went for the preparation of some of these plans 
and for some travel money. ‘That is it. 

Mr. Rooney. It went for travel on the part of Bureau of Prisons 
personnel ? 

Mr. Bennett. On the part of prisons personnel, and on the part of 
this committee, some of whom are not our people. 

The committee consisted of a circuit judge, Judge J. Potter Stewart, 
the Assistant Commissioner of Public Buildings Administration, Mr. 
Lawson Knott, and the Assistant to the Deputy Attorney General, Mr. 
Robert Seaver, and myself. 

We covered a lot of territory. There were a total of 103 submissions 
sent to us by various towns in southern Ilinois, eastern Missouri, 
western Kentucky, and western Tennessee, 

Mr. Roonry. Do you now have what you would consider to be a good 
set of plans? 

Mr. Bennerr. You mean for this institution ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. We have a good set of tentative plans. Of course, 
these are just sketch plans. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. They would have to be developed in detail 
later, of course. 

Mr. Rooney. To coincide with the local situation where the final 
site might be determined if and when you get around to it ¢ 
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Mr. Bennett. That is right, sir. We took into account in making 
our recommendations for the site a series of factors. We set up certain 
weights in determining how we should rate the site. For example, 
we took into account the topography of the site, to determine whether 
or not there would be a lot of excavation, for instance, and whether 
or not the soil structure was correct. We took into account the utili- 
ties that were available and whether they would have to be brought 
some distance or whether they were immediately available on the site. 
We took into account the resources of the community and its accesa- 
bility. We took into account, of course, and most importantly, the 
cost of the property to the Government. Some of these properties 
that we looked at are already federally owned, and some are being 
offered to the Government free of charge. 

We rated all of those factors and have given each community a 
rating. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you mention these communities in such details in 
this voluminous report that you have handed me? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir, we do not mention the communities in de- 
tail, or what their rating is, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. When do you expect you might get around to that? 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you mean when do we expect to get around to 
listing the communities? 

Mr. Roonry. I have reference to recommending a site. 

Mr. Bennett. A particular site? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, we have a few more sites to visit. I can make 
the recommendations specific before action on this bill is completed 
if you care to have me do so. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say “before this bill is completed,” you 
mean after the bill has passed the House and gone over to the Senate? 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I would be able to report to you 
and to the other members of your committee the results of our in- 
vestigations, but I would think it would be unwise to publish it until 
final action is taken. 

Mr. Rooney. Until what action is taken? 

Mr. Bennerr. Until final action is taken on the bill, because of the 
difficulties that might be involved in speculation with regard to the 
land, or in some cases we might have to acquire some options surround- 
ing the property. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought this structure was going to be erected on 
federally owned land. 

Mr. Bennerr. Possibly, but still there will be adjoining land and we 
just do not want to run the risk of any speculation in connection with 
any of it. Our experience has been, as many of you know, who have 
been around our institutions, that housing projects go up around them, 
gas stations, and so forth, and the land anywhere near becomes quite 
valuable. So, we would appreciate your indulgence in not publicly 
lisclosing the exact site until this money is made available. 

Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bennerr. It seems to be a desirable asset to the community life 
of certain areas. We think we have made good friends wherever we 
have been. 
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VIEWS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON PENITENTIARIES 


Mr. Chairman, there is one other item on the need for this institu- 
tion. As you perhaps know, we have a Special Committee for Na- 
tional Penitentiaries in the Senate consisting at present of Senator 
Olin Johnston of South Carolina, as chairman, Senator Hennings 
from Missouri, Senator Langer, presently, and formerly, also Senator 
Kilgore. 

Members of that committee have visited a number of our institu- 
tions, and they have filed a report to which I shall be happy to give the 
committee a reference. It is to be printed by the Senate, but at this 
point, if it is agreeable with the committee, I would like to read a 
section. It says: 

The need for additional maximum custody prison facilities to care for a con- 
stantly increasing number of prisoners and serious offenders is beyond question. 
In the first place, more and more responsibilities for law enforcement are coming 
under the jurisdiction of Federal agencies with a consequent effect on Federal 
prisoners. The continually mounting population of the country and a general 
increase in crime points to the imperative necessity for an orderly program of 
developing Federal prison facilities. It should not be necessary to wait until a 
major catastrophe occurs in the Federal prison system to give attention to this 
problem. 

Mr. Rooney. It evidently does not appear from that that the very 
substantial decrease in criminal filings in the Federal courts and the 
miscalculations with regard to prison populations in the last 2 years 
have been taken into consideration by that committe. 

What was the date of that? That paragraph. 

Mr. Bennett. That date, as presently filed, is February. This is 
a report that is presently on file. 

Mr. Rooney. It could not very well be recent since you list the late 
Senator Kilgore. He passed away some time ago. 

Mr. Bennett. Oh, this is the report of their visits this past summer. 
Senator Kilgore is merely listed as a former member. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us the date of it? What date appears 
thereon ? 

Mr. Bennett. There is no date on it yet. It is now pending before 
the full committee. 


PLANS FOR ALCATRAZ PRISON 


Mr. Roonry. Now, what is the present situation with regard to 
Alcatraz? 

Mr. Bennett. You mean with regard to the number of men there? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; the number of men there and your plans with 
regard to its continuance. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, presently at Alcatraz we have some 
279 prisoners, if I remember correctly, and I think Ido. The number 
of prisoners on January 24 was 271. It has been maintained, as I 
pointed out, at its approximate normal capacity, because we do not 
wish to overcrowd that institution and run the hazard that would be 
involved. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, according to your own figures, the average ca- 
pacity is 336; is it not? 
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Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. That 336, Mr. Chairman, is not the cell 
capacity. That includes also the hospital and the segregation facil- 
ities which we do not use at all times. 

Mr. Rooney. Does the same thing apply to all of your figures in 
the column entitled “Normal capacity” ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What are your plans with regard to Alcatraz? Have 
you decided that you are going to close it? 

Mr. Bennett. Our plans are to continue to maintain it and let it 
serve its present purpose. 

Mr. Roonry. You are doing a pretty good job there; are you not? 

Mr. Bennett. I think without Alcatraz we would be in a very 
critical situation. 


REACTIVATION OF SANDSTONE, MINN., PRISON 


Mr. Rooney. In 1949 you closed Sandstone up in Minnesota. 

Have you made any plans with regard to reactivating that institu- 
tion ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; we have. We have notified the State of 
Minnesota that we expect to have the institution back within about 
18 months. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the capacity of Sandstone? 

Mr. Bennett. The capacity of Sandstone is about the same as Los 
Angeles without the women, and about the same as Danbury, 527. 


INCREASE IN ESTIMATED COSTS OF PROPOSED NEW FACILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. I notice that the total estimated cost of this maximum 
security prison, as well as of the Western Youth Guidance Center, 
has gone up $1 million since last year. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. On the advice of the architects and engi- 
neers, who went over the cost figures a year ago, we have reevaluated 
our cost situation in the interim. The cost of materials, particularly 
of steel—there is a great deal of steel in this—have gone up a sufficient 
percentage to indicate the need for that additional authorization. 

Mr. Rooney. May I suggest that it might be a good plan to defer 
this matter until the estimates start going the other way. 

Mr. Bennetr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not know when that will 
be. 


DEFERMENT OF NEW MAXIMUM SECURITY BUILDING 


Mr. Rooney. Well, neither do I, but taking all these things into 
consideration, the falloff in criminal cases filed in the Federal courts, 
and the population figures being as they are, why could not we take 
another look at this a year from now? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rooney. I could not ask you a more fair question than that. 
I put the word “why” in it, and I did it deliberately. You may give 
a complete answer. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I can well understand the point of 
view of the committee, and its anxiety to reduce expenditures and its 
conscientious effort to reduce these estimates. However, this is an 
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item that did not arise this year. This is something that we have 
had a pressing need for for a very considerable length of time. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I do not believe you ever presented it, previous 
to a year ago, to this acm of which I have been a member for 
some dozen years. 

Mr. Bennerr. We presented it as a supplemental item, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. It was not as far back as 2 years ago. 

Mr. Bennervt. Did not we present it in the regular budget ? 

Mr. Rooney. We had it one time, as a supplemental and we had it 
another time in the regular budget but which was first I am not sure. 
However, it seems to me to be well within 2 years. 

Mr. Bennett. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I have attempted to remember more readily as a result 
of the discussions we have had with the other body as to how long ago 
it has been. 

Mr. Anpretra. I think, maybe you are right because you remember 
this committee said that this was'an item which should be submitted 
in the regular appropriation request and we brought it back as a 
regular item and it was turned down. 

Mr. Rooney. You are correct, Mr. Andretta. It was deferred. 
When we had it in the supplemental we turned it down and said we 
would take a full-scale look at it. Then, I thought we took a full-scale 
look at it, and as proof that I thought so, I am satisfied to stand on the 
statement with regard to capacities and populations contained at 
page 314 of the record last year, and with regard to the different types 
of offenses at the maximum security institutions, Atlanta, Leaven 
worth, and McNeil Island, which were shown at page 318 of last year’s 
hearings, and then after the hearing, which I thought was to some 
extent extensive, we agreed with the other body that we would allow 
the amount of $250,000 in the conference between the two bodies for 
the mere planning and not the picking of any sites or actually getting 
into this thing at all. 

Those plans are always good; are they not? 

Mr. Bennett. Oh, well, I suppose so. 

Mr. Roonry. They are good with some variations; are they not? 

Mr. Bennett. I suppose so; yes. But, Mr. Chairman, what T am 
trying to emphasize as best I can is that this is a need which has existed 
for several years, before we came before this committee with it. Of 
course, I get mixed up as to when I presented it originally to the 
Attorney General and as to how many years I presented it to the 
Bureau of the Budget and so on. 

Mr. Roonry. But, Mr. Bennett, you will agree that it was not until 
last year that you ever prese snted it to the ¢ ‘ongress ? 

Mr. Benner. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Rooney. If you had, it would have come to this committee. 1] 
have been here a dozen years and I cannot recall it. 

Mr. Meter. It was in June 1955 that we came over first with a 
supplemental. 

Mr. Roonry. That was less than 2 years ago. 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Roonry. Well, why is it so important now? You had a better 


case back at that time. 
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Mr. Bennett. No, sir; I did not have. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we thought you did. You did not have this 
decline in the filing of criminal cases:in the Federal courts and you 
did not have the other factors which are now apparent. 

Mr. Bennett. No, Mr. Chairman, that is true. We have had : 
slight drop in the overall population, but we have a worse situation in 
connection with these maximum custody institutions where we have 
been and still are crowded. These are ae institutions, these 
institutions at Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil Island are the ones 
in need of relief. There has been a critical situation there all along 
and is not getting any better. I do not need any facilities to take 
care of bootleggers or Mexican borderjumpers, or minor offenders. 
We need help with bank robbers, kidnapers, narcotic racketeers. 


TRANSFER OF NON-MAXIMUM-OFFENSE VIOLATORS FROM MAXIMUM SECURITY PRISONS 


Mr. Roonry. Have you taken any of those bootleggers or non- 
maximum offense violators out of Atlanta and Leavenworth / 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is, since you were here a year ago / 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir; but we are replacing them with other types 
just as fast as they go out. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you do that? You had not done that over 
the years in the past ¢ 

Mr. Bennetr. Well, because we are getting more of these more 
serious offenders. We have to make room for them. Oh, yes; we 
have had a continuing program of transferring out of these institu- 
tions like Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil Island the bootleggers, 
income-tax violators, and the like for some years. 

Mr. Rooney. You should have quite a bit of room there now if you 
have cleaned them out. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, but as fast as we have cleaned them out we have 
gotten these others that remain there as a backjog. They are ac- 
cumulating because they are staying there longer. The average 
sentence for maximum custody eases just in 1 yenr has increased 
months. The average length of stay has increased 2 months at these 
institutions. 


POPULATION BREAKDOWN OF ATLANTA PRISON 


Mr. Rooney. As of the last date that vou have, what is vour break- 
down of the population of the Atlanta institution / 

Mr. Bennett. As to what ? 

Mr. Roonry. As to how many of them are maximum custody cases / 

Mr. Benner. Here you are. 

Mr. Roonry. I think we broke down the types of crime at this time 
a year ago; did we not? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. By taking a look at this, you are off in population sinee 
last year. 

Mr. Bennerr. We are off a few. A temporary condition as of the 
date the figures were prepared. 

Mr. Rooney. ‘Fhe first figure I compare is that of the total 
offenses last year, 6.272 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right. 
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Mr. Rooney. This year it is 6,052. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be 220-and-some-odd prisoners less; 
would it not ? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Then, you take the maximum security type offenses 
and you gave us the figure of 4,937 last year. Now you come along 
with the figure of 4,778. 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. However, those figures vary from 
time to time according to the transfers. 

Mr. Roonry. Your number of maximum custody type offenses at 
Atlanta has gone down. Those figures have gone down also at 
Leavenworth and McNeil Island; have they not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; they have gone down a few. That is true, 
but they have gone down while the length of sentence was increased. 

Mr. Rooney. At the same time your lesser custody type offenses kept 
at these institutions has gone down as well; has it not? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. The figure is 1,335 as now compared with 1,274. 

Mr. Bennetr. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. You had 623 at Atlanta as compared now with 611? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. So you moved 12 of these bootleggers out of Atlanta? 

Mr. Bennett. No; we have moved a lot of them out at different 
times. They are constantly moving. 

Mr. Roonry. To be sure that I understand this, Mr. Bennett 

Mr. Bennetr. Remember, you are working on a specific date, June 
30, 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I do not know any better way to compare figures 
than taking your own. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You gave these figures to us last year; did you not? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And you now present us with these figures this year, 
and they are as of June 30, 1956, of course, but they are compared 
with June 30, 1955, a full year ago? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 





PRISON POPULATION, 1955-56 


Mr. Rooney. Then, at Leavenworth in connection with these lesser 
custody type offenses you had 476 a year ago and now you are down 
to 447. 

At McNeil Island you had 236 and now you are down to 216. 

What will you do with all these empty bunks at these places? 

Mr. Bennett. There are no empty bunks there. We cannot argue 
this or we cannot present this question on figures as of one specific 
date. If you will let me take you back 5 years or 10 years then, of 
course, we can present the broad picture. The need existed and was 
critical on June 30, 1955. It may have been more serious at one of 
several other dates. 

Now, it is true that the numbers are slightly less now. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you agree that it was less critical now ? 
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Mr. Bennett. Oh, well; yes. But, of course, Mr. Chairman, I 
feel that if this is to be an orderly, long-range program and it was 
on that basis that we originally presented it to the committee that 
temporary or minor fluctuations of a percentage point or two are 
controlling. I do not see, as long as there is no substantial change 
in the general situation, how we can do without these new institutions. 

If you take the figures as of today, Mr. Chairman, and not June 30, 
we have gone up on this maximum custody population some 300 
since June 30. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr, Bennett, would you agree that since you have re- 
vised your figures with regard to cost estimates by an increase of $1 
million of the taxpayers’ money, that what has just been shown with 
regard to a comparison of June 1956, with June 1955, and this falloff 
in number of maximum custody-type offense prisoners as between those 
two dates, that there might be a pretty fair justification for the defer- 
ment of the building of these institutions until such time as either 
the number of prisoners goes up, or you show the Congress you really 
have to have a new institution, even with Sandstone being reactivated, 
or until the cost might go down the other way ? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, of course, if I could have predicted that the 
cost was going down the other way, it might be a different picture. 
Mr. Chairman, we would just be postponing the time when we are go- 
ing to have a serious situation. The need for these institutions has 
existed for several years. The situation is slightly modified this year 
at the time we come before the committee, but the fundamental ques- 
tion and the fundamental need is there. It has been imperative and 
pressing for many years. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bennett, I cannot recall in my more than a dozen 
years on the committee having any impression during all those years, 
until June of 1955, the date brought to our attention just a while ago, 
which would indicate that you were doing anything other than a 
splendid job, that you had ample facilities, that you were making 
money on the Federal prison industries, and you were running your 
support of prisoners at a quite modest sum and that you were carry- 
ing on an outstanding performance. 

Now, I am not finding fault with your abilities or capabilities. A 
great many people have spoken to me about the fact that this is not the 
time to go into these huge expenditures when criminal filings are off 
and when your population is not what you expected it to be. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, of course, I cannot agree with the fact that 
that has brought any change in the need for this particular type of 
institution. We have a series of classified institutions. Some are at 
normal capacity but others are seriously overloaded. 

Mr. Rooney. If you were going to close Alcatraz, I would most cer- 
tainly take that into consideration with regard to this request, but you 
do not propose that, and I am not recommending that you do and 
never have done so, as you will recall. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right, but there is no question but what there 
is a tendency to put these things off. You have seen the pictures which 
I have presented from year to year with reference to the overcrowded 
conditions. Some of the representatives of your committee have vis- 
ited these institutions and anyone who sees the numbers, the situations 
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with regard to the prisoners, will know that we just simply cannot 
go on indefinitely. 

Now, maybe, we have been fortunate, and maybe we have done a 
good job, as you expressed, and I hope we have, but I would not be 
carrying out my oath of office if I did not urge that here is a vital 
need, Just as we have gotten behind in our school buildings, so we 
have gotten behind in the construction of penal institutions both for 
the Federal Government and the States, as far as that goes. 

This is part of a building backlog. You asked me why I did not 
bring it up here before. It was not because [ did not feel the need 
for it, but it was because of certain policy considerations in prior 
years, Mr. Chairman. Those were the reasons. 


STATUS OF DORMITORIES AND YOUTH CAMPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bennett, last year in connection with the current 
year’s budget we furnished additional moneys for dormitories and 
youth camps. 

I wonder if you would briefly tell us the current status of those 
improvements ? 

Mr. Bennetr. We are in the process of constructing a new farm 
dormitory at Terre Haute, Ind., and a new farm dormitory at Leaven- 
worth, Kans. Those are included in this estimate, under this item 
that. we are discussing. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, the item at page 1, tab 12, of $125,000 
for a farm dormitory at Leavenworth, which is a maximum security 
institution, would be completed upon the appropriation by the Con- 
gress of this sum of money ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Of an additional $125,000; that is correet, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That will be a total of how much? 

Mr. Bennett. $375,000 for that dormitory. 

Mr. Rooney. How many inmates will that dormitory accommodate? 

Mr. Bennett. That dormitory will take over the housing of the 
men that we now have in an existing farm dormitory—a total of 250 
men. However, it does not give us a net increase in our housing facil- 
ities. 

CONVERSION OF DORMITORY AT LEWISBURG 

Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to Lewisburg, the amount of $150,- 
000 contained in the column at page 1 is for the completion of the eon- 
vert dormitory; is it not? 

Mr. Bennert, No, sir, Mr. Chairman, That is to enable us to pro- 
vide some additional single rooms at. Lewisburg. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this a new item? 

Mr. Bennett. This is a new item, newly before the committee. 

Mr, Rooney. What. is a “convert” dormitory ? 

Mr. Bennett. It is to convert a dormitory. 

Mr. Rooney. I see. 

Mr, Bennett. In other words, we are taking an existing building 
where the men are housed in barracks-type or open dormitories and 
converting those facilities into cells, 

Approximately 60 percent of the population at. Lewisburg is housed 
in these open dormitories. 
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Lewisburg was built at a time when we were getting in a large num- 
ber of rather mild offenders, such as bootleggers and so on and so forth. 

The plans were based on the fact that ‘the majority of the men of 
this type could be housed in these barracks-type open dormitories. 

Mr. aren xy. How many inmates will that converted dormitory ac- 
commodate 

Mr. Bennett. That will cut down the capacity, Mr. Chairman, 
We are planning for 82. That will give us 82 outside cells and the 
reason we need that, again, is because we are getting in these more 
troublesome prisoners. That dor mitory is not included within our 

calculation with regard to the maximum custody institutions. 

I am sure you can recall the time when we had the killing of Rem- 
ington at Lewisburg. That was because we had to house him in an 
open barracks and so we were not able to protect him. We have had 
other instances at that institution which indicate that we have to put 
more of the type of people that are going into that institution in 
single cells. 


NEW JALL FACILITIES AT JUNEAU AND FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Rooney. To revert to the item of $750,000 for new jails at 
Juneau and Fairbanks, Alaska, is this a new item? 

Mr. Bennett. This is a new item; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We appropriated a few years ago for a new jail at 
Anchorage; did we not ¢ 

Mr. Benner. That is correct, sir, in 1952, however, and that has 
been completed. 

Mr. Rooney. How many inmates does that jail at Anchorage accom- 
modate ¢ 

Mr. Benner. Mr. Alexander, could you answer that? 

Mr. Avexanper. It has a capacity of 50, and we have 80 in it now. 

Mr. Roongy. What would be the capacities of the new jails at 
Juneau and Fairbanks? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, 25 at Juneau and 50 at Fairbanks. 


POWERPLANT AT LEWISBURG, PA, 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to the powerplant at Lewisburg, 
Pa., for which is requested the amount of $1,750,000, will that com- 
plete this powerplant ‘ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir, according to our present estimates that will 
enable us to construct the powerplant. 

Mr. Roonry. How long ago did you make those estimates ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, we made those just this spring. 

If you are asking whether or not we have upped them, the answer 
is “Yes.” In all of these projects that have been under consideration 
over a series of years, Mr. Chairman, we had to increase their cost. 
Our estimate of 2 years ago, by our engineers, was $1.5 million, but 
because of the increase in price of steel and boilers and wages, and 
so on, it has been upped that much. 

This plant, Mr. Chairman, if constructed by private labor and under 
contract, would be valued at $4 million. We expect to build this 
plant. pretty largely with our own labor. That plant, when com- 
pleted, will develop in the neighborhood of 2,500 kilowatts. Our 
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present cost of electricity up there is running at the rate of .0166 per 
kilowatt-hour. We expect after this plant is completed to produce 
this power for about five-tenths of a cent, or one-third of the present 
cost. We are able to do that because it will be a steam balanced 
plant. In other words, we will use steam to generate the power and 
then use the exhaust steam for heating and for generating hot water. 
Thus, we are able to make this very substantial savings. ‘The plant, as 
I said, will amortize itself completely in 20 years and save us con- 
siderable meanwhile. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to this $1.75 million powerplant 
at Lewisburg, how much of that amount do you expect to obligate 
in the coming fiscal year in the event you are allowed the request of 
$1.75 million % 

Mr. Bennett. Sir, we would like to tie down, Mr. Chairman, the 
cost of the switching gear, the boilers, the building shell, and the steel 
at the earliest possible opportunity because of long delivery periods. 
If the committee agrees with us that the plant should be constructed, 
we can obligate for those items alone and place our orders because 
most of the plant will be constructed and assembled by ourselves, and, 
roundly, that will be $1 million. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with the two new prisons why do you 
ask for what you say you might obligate; whereas, in connection with 
this item you ask for the entire amount—three-quarters of a million 
dollars—all of which would not be obligated until fiscal year 1959 
or thereafter ? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, we could obligate it, Mr. Chairman, but we 
would not expend it ordinarily. 

In answer to your specific question, Mr. Chairman, I am following 
a policy laid down in connection with construction items of this kind. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to “Buildings 
and facilities,” Mr, Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No, sir, Mr. Chairman; I think you have covered pretty 
well what I had in mind. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger? Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Crevencer. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall proceed to consideration of the next item. 


WESTERN YOUTH GUIDANCE CENTER 


Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, we have not talked any about the 
Western Youth Guidance Center other than what is contained in that 
report. 

Mr. Rooney. You referred to it in your statement, did you not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; I referred to it a number of times. 

Mr. Rooney. If there is anything else you want to offer with regard 
to it, we shall be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, I do not know that there is anything other 
than what is in the statement. We have included it in here, Mr. Chair- 
man, with this complete brochure, showing our needs at these various 
institutions. We have a sketch plan here. 

Mr. Alexander, let us see the plan. 

Mr. Rooney. You have a plan completed for that? 

Mr. Bennett. This is an institution designed to accommodate 600 
young men and it is constructed without a wall. This is merely a 
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fence. This [indicating] is the main access to the institution with 
the accommodations for such facilities as the dining hall and so on on 
this side [indicating]. These are the housing units grouped around a 
central campus or compound, and then [indicating] over here will be 
the vocational training facilities, the school buildings, and so on. 

Again, we are working on the theory that we want to create zones of 
activity so that we can close down parts of these institutions at dif- 
ferent portions of the day. 

All of these housing units are single rooms, outside rooms, with the 
exception of one housing unit which is going to be in the form of a 
dormitory. 

Mr. Rooney. Who drew that? 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Aderhold. 

Mr. Roonry. When you mentioned having expended $25,000 of the 
$250,000 appropriation in the current fiscal year, that included your 

expenditures with regard to the 2 new requested institutions? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 


POWERHOUSE FOR MAXIMUM SECURITY BUILDING 


Mr. Bow. I notice on your plan for the maximum security power- 
house that it is outside the institution. What is that powerhouse going 
to cost ? 

Mr. Bennett. The powerhouse proper, Mr. Bow, is estimated for 
this 600-man institution at $610,000. 

Mr. Bow. How many kilowatts are you going to generate there? 

Mr. Bennett. I do not know. My recollection is for that institu- 
tion about 500. It is not as large an institution as Lewisburg. Be- 
sides, this $610,000 does not include tunnels and the switching gear 
and the services which we have up here under another heading. The 
this 600-man institution at $610,000. 

We have one other plan. We have been trying to find a plan where 
we can get the greatest number of facilities and units within the funds 
available. This plan is slightly different. These long buildings are 
the housing units [indic ating }. They have this central corridor 
where there are spaces for the hospital, the administration building, 
and the admission building. We are trying a number of schemes to 
see if we can get the most suitable one with the least amount of money. 


BREAKDOWN OF PRISON POPULATION AT ATLANTA, LEAVENWORTH, 
AND MCNEIL ISLAND 


Mr. Roonry. Before proceeding to the next and final item, I would 
like to insert at this point in the record the table which was contained 
at page 318 of last year’s hearing, as well as the sheet handed me a 
while ago by Mr. Bennett. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Prisoners confined in selected United States penitentiaries, June 


Offense Total 
All offenses 6, 272 
Maximum custody type offenses. - 4, 937 
Murder 304 
Espionage, sabotage, conspiracy to overthrow Gov- 
ernment 23 
Kidnapping 11) 
Robbery 566 
Rape 161 
Narcotic drugs 1, 069 
Auto theft... .- 1, 673 
Other theft 411 
Burglary 191 
Counterfeiting 83 
Escape 5} 
Felonious assault __. 4s 
White slavery _. 163 
Other military x3 
Lesser custody type offenses_._. 1, 335 
Embezzlement and fraud __. 61 
Forgery 478 
Income tax-. 30 
Immigration. 78 
Liquor laws. 230 
Transportation of false or forged securities 233 
Other and unclassifiable __. 225 


Atlanta 


nm 


623 


23 
217 
1 
6 
WA 


L eaven- 
worth 


2,112 


112 


540 
43 
lad 
Os 
#2 
36 
14 
oi) 
35 


476 


26 
148 
16 
27 
23 
133 
103 


30, 1956, by offense 


| McNeil 


| Island 


1, 069 


NotTe.—The offense for which a prisoner is committed is only | of the factors determining whether he is a 
Maximum custody case. Frequently we have a person sent to us for a short term as an offender against the 
liquor laws, for instance, who may be wanted as an escapee or on serious charges 


for a prisoner convicted under the income tax laws, for instance, to be a major criminal 


to us for violation of the income tax laws. So also were Mickey Cohen and Frank Costello, 
Prisoners suitable for minimum security in the view of our classification committees number 105 at At- 
lanta, 210 at Leavenworth, and 188 at McNeil Island, almost all of whom are working on the farms or are 


outside trusties. 


Prisoners confined in selected United States penitentiaries, June 


Offense Total 
All offenses 6, 052 
Maximum custody type offenses 4,778 
Murder. ; : 320 
Espionage, sabotage, conspiracy to overthrow 
Government 17 
Kidnaping. 5 118 
Robbery AS] 
Rape | 67 
Narcotic drugs 1,009 
Auto theft 1, 556 
Other theft 413 
Burglary 191 
Counterfeiting. . - 76 
Escape 25 j 
Felonious assault 56 
W bite slavery 156 
Other military 102 
Lesser custody type offenses 1, 274 
Embezzlement and fraud 66 
Forgery 407 
Income tax 25 
Immigration. . 70 
Liquor laws 269 
Transportation of false or forged securities 255 


Other and unclassifiable 182 


Atlanta 


we 


O46 


746 
14) 
9) 
2 
11 
yi 
6S 


") 


fll 


tw 
~~. 
ee es 


30, 1956 


Leaven- 
worth 


2, 448 | 


2,011 
126 


a) 
57 
21 
RK 
161 
602 
212 


4 
1} 
22 


Mh 


, by offense 


It is not uncemmon also 
Al Capone was sent 


MeNecil 


Island 


35 | 


216 


10 
oS 
6 


32 
35 
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Scupporr oF UNrtrep Srates Prisoners 
Program and financing 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Care of United States prisoners in non-Federal institutions 


(total obligations) $2, 447, 500 $2, 800, 000 $2, 800, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available 277, 410 
Appropriation (adjusted) 2, 725, 000 2, 800, 000 2, 800, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


#4 Communication services $80, 000 
07 Other contractual services 2, 357, 966 $2, 790, 000 $2, 790, 000 
0&8 Supplies and materials 332 1, 000 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 8, 239 8, 000 8, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 053 1, 000 1, 000 
Total obligations 2, 447, 500 2, 800, 000 2, 800, 000 
Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual] | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


RUDCET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLF 


Appropriation 7 $3, 000, 000 $2, 800, 000 $2, 800, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons’’ (70 
Stat. 182) ‘i 275, 000 
Adjusted appropriation ; 2, 725, 000 2, 800, 000 2, 800, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward £39, 168 428, 021 510, 000 
Total budget authorizations available 3, 264, 168 3, 228, 021 3, 310, 000 
b PENDITURES AND ALANCES 
Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations 2, 019, 524 2, 300, 000 2, 275, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 538, 107 418, 021 500, 000 
Total expenditures 2, 557, 631 2, 718, 021 2, 775, 000 
Balance no longer available 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation 277, 410 MN 3 a 
Other 1, 106 sh o6a4 J 
Obligated balance carried forward a {28, 021 510, 000 535, 000 
Total expenditures and balances 3, 264, 168 3, 228, 021 3, 310, 000 


Mr. Roonry. The last item for the Federal Prison System ts entitled 
“Support of United States Prisoners.” It is to be found at page 109 
of the committee print, and beginning at page 1 of tab 13 of the 
justifications. 

The request is in the amount of $2,800,000. The same amount was 
appropriated for this purpose in the current fiseal year. 

We shall at this point in the record insert pages 1 and 3 of the 
justifications. 
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(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


1958 EsTIMATES—“‘SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS, FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM” 


Summary of Requirements 





I a eee men $2, 800, 000 
a Oe. ld ia aeaEesuniNdseescensconeelh .--- $2,800,000 
NE BO 6 iintcnteanncdboswdudésdnckdoanegdekapeneadaseasvnnccmandeldvdulcd if des j 
Requirements 
Activity Difference 
1957 1958 


1, Care of United States Prisoners in non-Federal 
BRDGONID s biccccacncccconcancksukbbsss Usb cedh eee eee | O23, 800, 600 |.....cccce<e 





























Total estimate of appropriation, 1958......................-.-----.-. petbeos ..... 2,800,000 
Comparative workload and cost statement 
District of Columbia Jail Other non-Federal Totals 
institutions 
Fiscal year pase ra ee td ae ot sa 

capita 

Jail Cost Per | Jail days Cost Per | Jail days Cost 

days capita wri a | 
—— a o_ = — — — a eee | EE 
| 

ited cscs de 61, 481 |$174, 385 | $2.84 | 1,175, 540 |$1, 777, 971 | $1.51 | 1,237,021 |$1, 952, 356 $1. 58 
NSE 86, 295 | 250, 965 3. 04 | 1,206,611 | 1, 990, 336 1.64 | 1, 292, 906 | 2, 241, 301 1.73 
1953_. ae .---| 113, 807 | 325, 833 2.86 | 1, 160,093 | 2,020, 583 1.74 | 1,273,900 | 2, 361, 630 1.85 
1954._.._...._..__| 145, 443 | 425, 657 2.93 | 1,352, 608 | 2, 543, 475 1.88 | 1, 498,051 | 2, 969, 132 1. 98 
1955...........--.| 154, 634 | 450, 179 2.91 | 1, 233, 590 | 2, 370, 136 1.92 | 1,388, 224 | 2, 820,315 2. 03 
1956____ .------] 175, 819 | 603, 932 2. 87 908, 419 | 1, 956, 398 2.15 | 1,084, 238 | 2, 460, 330 2. 27 
1957 (estimate)_..| 183,000 | 532, 000 2. 91 917, 000 | 2, 268, 000 2.47 | 1,100,000 | 2, 800, 000 2. 55 
1958 (estimate) -_._| 183,000 | 532, 000 2.91 917,000 | 2, 268, 000 2.47 | 1, 100, 000 | 2, 2. 55 


800, 000 





Mr. Roonry. How much was appropriated for this purpose in the 
fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Bennett. $2,800,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Accor ding to page 109 of the committee print, the 
appropriation was in the amount of $3 million. 

Mr. Bennett. May I correct that statement? 

Mr. Roonry. You are asking for the sum of $2,800,000 for fiscal 
year 1958. It is $2,800,000 in the current year, but last year it was 
$3 million. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. How much of 1956 funds was actually obligated ? 

Mr. Meter. $2,447,590. 

Mr. Rooney. How much was actually obligated in the first 6 months 
of the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Meier. I do not have that information here. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please insert that information at this 
point inthe record? Also, tell us how much has been obligated during 
the first 6 months of the current fiscal year; to-wit, 1957. 
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(The information requested follows :) 
STATEMENT RE OBLIGATIONS 


Support of United States prisoners, Federal Prison System 


Obligations for first 6 months, fiscal year 1956......._...___-_______ $1, 199, 612 
Obligations for first 6 months, fiscal year 1957__._.-__-_________-_-__ 1, 216, 365 


Mr. Roonry. This item is an educated guess, is it not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Any funds appropriated thereunder which are not 
used for the purpose of the support of United States prisoners are 
returned to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Bennett. It is not available for expenditure by us. 

Mr. Rooney. It lapses into the Treasury ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not like that word, do you? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 


FreperaL Prison Inpvustriss, Ino. 


Program and financing 

















1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
mé : cecilia ‘ cupanequnenciilgiads oy doar dicctanchnen iach teaidansiteeahsttiadine abbas 
Program by activities: 

1. Vocational training ; seat ustansinaae $477, 818 $528, 000 $567, 000 

2. General administration ._..... LET an oh REED | 350, 667 422, 000 433, 000 

PU 828, 485 960, 000 1, 010, 000 
Financing: 

Advances and reimbursements from other accounts - -.---- —17, 843 —10, 000 —10, 000 

Unobligated balance no longer available. -............--..- BE BO Nevncwcdunéacadsiniemaenenniags 

Limitation..........- Jaina LEI hs 865, 000 | 950, 000 | 1, 000, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The final item for our consideration is that for the 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., which appears beginning at page 114 
of the justifications. These justifications are under tab 15 and begin 
at page 1 thereof. The request is in the amount of $443,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses, an increase of $21,000 over the amount for that 
purpose for the current fiscal year, and for $557,000 for vocational 
expenses, an increase of $27,000 over the fiscal year; is that correct? 

{r. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert page 1 in the record, as 

well as pages 2, 3, 4, and 5 through 10, inclusive. 
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(The pages referred to are as follows :) 
SumMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATES 


Federal Prison Industries, Ine., administrative and vocational erpense fund 


| ' 
Vocational | Administrz- | Total 





' : 
eXpenses | tive expense | 
| } 
—_—- . 
' | 
Regular limitation $528, 000 | $422, 000 $950, 000 
Supplemental i 
Total 528, 000 | 422, 000 950, 000 
Reductions: None 
Additions: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1,625 | 1, 212 |} 2, 837 
Retirement fund contribution (Public Law 854) 27, 500 | 20, 500 | $8, O00 
Adjustment in base 29, 125 | 2t, 712 AA), 887 
Base for 1958 di6 557, 12: 143, 712 | 1, 000, 837 
Estimate for 1958 ; 557, 000 | 443, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Decrease from base _- 125 | 712 | 837 
Increase over 1957 limitation. : , 29, 000 | 21, 000 50), 000 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Change in location of: “including services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1496 (5 U. 8. C. 55a).” 

To make certain that both the vocational limitation as well as the adminis- 
trative limitation are available for services of consultants and specialists as 
authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a) the location 
of the above authorization has been changed to follow the vocational limita- 
tion as follows: “both amounts to be available for services as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a).” 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., operates under sections 4121-4128, title 18, 
United States Code. The functions of the corporation are (1) to establish and 
operate industries in the. United States penal institutions for the production of 
articles and commodities for consumption in the institutions and for sale to the 
departments and independent establishments of the Government: and (2) to 
provide such forms of employment and vocational training as will give the in- 
mates. of all Federal penal and correctional institutions a maximum opportunity 
to acquire knowledge and skill in trades and occupations which will provide 
them with a means of livelihood upon release. It is also authorized to establish 
industries and vocational programs in the military disciplinary barracks (18 
U.S. C. 4122 (d)). The first industry established under this act was a clothing 
factory at Branch United States Disciplinary Barracks, Lompoc, Calif.. which 
employs approximately 95 military prisoners. The second industry, which started 
operations in September 1956, was a clothing factory at United States Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. This factory will employ 79 full- 
time and 18 part-time military prisoners. 

In 1958 the corporation is expected to operate 32 different lines of industry 
in 58 shops located at 24 Federal penal and correctional institutions through- 
out the United States. Sales of the products and services are restricted to 
Federal penal and correctional institutions and to other Government cdepart- 
ments, agencies, and independent establishments. Sales for the fiscal year 1958 
are estimated at $22 million with estimated net earnings of $3 million. 

The corporation has sufficient funds to carry out its program as set forth in 
the budget, since its earnings from industrial operations pay all expenses and 
leave a balance for the payment of dividends. The corporation has paid to 
the Treasury, from its earnings, $32,500,000 during the period January 1, 1985, 
to June 30, 1956. It is estimated that $37,150,000 will have been paid in dividends 
by June 30, 1958. 


_ueenennen SS 
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Total 1958 limitations 


Vocational { Administra- | Total limita- 


} expense | tive expense | tions 
comand SE eT Te a eeaaiheliin 
Limitation 1957 fe ae $528, 000 | $422, O00 | $950, 000 
Budget estimate, 1958... 557, OOO 443, 000 1, 000, OOO 
Increase in budget estimate over 1947 limitation 29, 000 | 21, 000 50, G00 


The $29,000 increase in vocational expense consists of $27,500 for retirement 
fund contributions, as required by Public Law 854, and $1,500 for regular pay in 
excess of 52-week base. The increase of $21,000 for administrative expense 
included $20,500 for retirement fund contributions and $500 for regular pay in 
excess of the 52-week base. Please refer to page 15-1. 


VOCATIONAL EXPENSE 
Detail justification 

The Corporation is authorized to use its funds to provide vocational training 
of inmates without regard to their industrial or other assignments (18 U. 8. C. 
4122 (C), 4126). 

During fiscal year 1958 vocational training is estimated for 10,350 inmates as 
compared with 10,189 in 1956. Jobs were found for 1,466 released inmates during 
1956 while it is estimated that 1,900 jobs will be found during 1958. 

The vocational expense limitation of $557,000 for 1958 is an increase of $29,000 
over 1957. A summary of the increase follows: 


IrEMIZATION OF LIMITATION REQUEST, FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC.— 
15X4500, Prison INpusTRIES FUND, DepARTMEN?T OF JUSTICE 


Vocational training expense 


By accounts Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+) 
1957 1958 decrease (— 
01 Net vocational personal service $457, 238 $457, 205 | — $33 
02 Travel... s 12, 000 12,000 |. 
03 ‘Transportation of things 700 700 | 
04 Communication services , : ‘ 1, 000 1, 000 |_- 
05 Rents and utility services _- : 4, 000 4, 000 |. 
06 Printing and reproduction: Cost of inmate training in i 
connection with _. 21, 000 21, 000 | 
07 Other contractual services: Payment of employees life } 
insurance fund : . 1, 5300 | 1, 500 j.... . 
0&8 Supplies and materials 40, 000 41, 300 +1, 00 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: Contributions to 
retirement fund bs “ . 27, 0 | +27, 500 
18 ‘Taxes and assessments (social security) | 562 595 | +33 
‘Total voeational training expense 588, 000; ) 567, 000, | +29, 000 
Less advances and reimbursements from other accounts 10, 000 LOMOOEFY oc. a cee 
Net voeational] training limitations 528, 000 557, 000 +29, 000 
| 
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Personal services 

The increase of $29,000 to $577,000 for 1958 over $528,000 for 1957 includes no 
increase for personal services as indicated on the preceding page. The estimated 
average employment of permanent personnel for 1958 is distributed as follows: 


Number Number 
Location : positions | Location—Continued positions 
Washington, D. C..--....-___ 4 By Bas WE oF Rdiditioninccnss 1 
Algermoe? W. Vas00i........ 2 Montgomery, Ala__.._._-_---- 1 
PIA, EP ciccccmatinainmniinn 4 National Traing School____--- 4 
I ei isinnintinsaave 7 POLST Bic dtm es 3 
Chillicothe, Ohio--......____- 9 Beatovnie Fer eo 1 
Danbury, Conn____-.____-____ 2 Springfield; Mo....__.________ 3 
Wi Reho; Okla! 8 Tallahassee, Fla__...- ___-_- 2 
Englewood, Colo_.___________ 7 Terminal Island, Calif._...___ 1 
NO, VG etic cae 1 Terre Havte, nd 2 Le 3 
Bi eR Picci Scien 1 IRIN IE a. wk ecccecrniiaientesone 1 
Leavenworth, Kans__..._-_ 6 Rs IT instance oeteksternsinrgain 1 
i | et a 3 —- 
MeNeil Island, Wash______--. 6 Motegi si seis ae 81 
Milan; ‘Michio... au 1 


The total average estimated employment of 86 for 1958 includes the equivalent 
of 5 full-time employees to cover the part-time instructors. 


Other objects of expenditure 


The increase of $27,500 for contributions to the retirement fund is required 
by Public Law 854. The increase of $1,500 in supplies and materials to $41,500 
is considered necessary due to the fact that actual expenditures for 1946 were 
$40,631. The increase of $33 for taxes and assessments which covers our social 
security contributions: is offset by a $33 reduction in personal services. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


The central office, located in the District of Columbia, is responsible for 
planning, production, procurement, inmate training, and personnel for all in- 
dustrial activities. It is also responsible for research work in industrial lines 
and product design in connection with the installation of new industries, and 
the operation and conversion of existing industries. The central office prepares 
consolidated financial statements, conducts field audits and special examinations, 
purchases a substantial-part of the raw materils used in the factories, supervises 
and audits purchase and sales contracts and specifications; prepares and keeps 
up to date the schedule of products manufactured and determines selling prices. 
It contacts other Government agencies with reference to the use of its products 
and all orders from other Government agencies are received and controlled by 
the central office. 

Actual administrative expense was $350,667 for 1956, and is expected to be 
$422,000 for 1957, and $443,000 for 1958. 

The Administrative Expense Limitation of $443,000 is. but 2 percent of esti- 
mated sales of $22 million. A summary of administrative expense follows: 


Administrative expense 














! 
By accounts Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase (+) 
1957 | 1958 decrease (—) 
| ae _" cai ‘ oe —_ 
01 Net administrative personal services._............-...--- $331, 620 OFR1 00 7... if 
Cts td Bead atte Uh oustisbsiewathip wccibdaadeceiaes 28, 000 28, 000 
03 Transportation of things. ...........................- ae 1, 400 1, 400 
04 Communication services_...................-.-.-- - 8, 500 8, 500 | 
ee ee een eee 18, 000 18, 000 | 
06 Printing and reproduction a a ee cy 3, 000 3,000 | 
07 Other contractual services: | 
Audit by General Accounting Office -__-._...-...---- 25, 000 25, 000 | 
Payment to employees’ life insurance Mina ie, i 1,000 | 1,000 | 
Surety bond premiums... -................---- eS eed 50 50 |... 
08 Supplies and materials... 7 5, 310 5, 803 +$493 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 
SA. «5, Bd. Idee dsconakddubeatebitudwwsuedus Sebi ate 20, 500 +20, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments (social security) ....--.-------- cae 120 | 127 +7 
Total administrative expense limitations..............-- 422, 000 443, 000 21, 000 





| 
| 
j 
| 
' 
| 
i 
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Personal services 


No increase is asked for personal services in the $21,000 increase to $443,000 
for 1958 over the $422,000 authorized for 1957. While an increase of $1,212 will 
be required for regular pay in excess of the 52-week base, this amount together 
with other increases of $3,600 for the maintenance of average employment, plus 
$2,000 additional for specialists and consultants, plus $2,043 for annual leave 
earned over leave taken has been met by dropping two permanent positions for 
1958 amounting to $8,855. 


Other administrative expense 


The increase of $20,500 for contributions to the retirement fund is required 
by Public Law 854. The increase of $493 for supplies and materials is considered 
a conservative estimate of our needs while an increase of $7 is needed for social 
security contributions. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE AUDIT RECOMMENDATIONS 


The General Accounting Office has made commercial type audits of our rec- 
ords each fiscal year since 1945 pursuant to Corporation Control Act (31 
U. S. C. 841) without any exceptions that have not been resolved. The audit 
report for fiscal year 1955 (H. Doc. No. 422, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) did not contain 
any recommendations to the Congress. 

The General Accounting Office report states that: “The audit disclosed no 
matters which, in our opinion require legislative action by the Congress; conse- 
quently, no recommendations are being made to the Congress at this time. Rec- 
ommendations for improvement of various accounting and internal auditing 
procedures and practices have been submitted to the Corporation and have been 
discussed with its officials who have adopted some and are giving consideration 
to others.” 

The Corporation has carefully considered and reviewed with officials of the 
General Accounting Office their recommendations for improvement of procedures 
and practices. Those items having application have been adopted and those 
items which the Corporation feels have no application, insofar as our operations 
are concerned, have been resolved with the General Accounting Office. 


INCREASES IN EXPENSES AND EARNINGS 


Mr. Rooney. Would you please refer to the fact that you are asking 
these increases in administrative and vocational expenses ? 

Mr. Bennett. Those increases are to take care of mandatory re- 
quirements, payments into the retirement fund and to take care of 
the additional payday. There has been no increase in staff personnel, 
or any other item in connection with this operation. 

Mr. Rooney. It is the fact, is it not, that at the same time the earn- 
ings of the Corporation are up? 

Mr. Bennett. They are up, yes. Our sales, Mr. Chairman, this 
year will be np, at least $3,367,000. We expect our net profit for this 
next year will be in the neighborhood of $1 million more than for 
the present year. These profits, of course, remain in the Treasury 
and are sald upon an authorization of the Board of Directors into 
the Treasury of the United States from time to time, usually along 
toward the end of the fiscal year. 


AUDIT BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. The books of this Corporation are audited annually 
by the General Accounting Office ? 

Oma Bennett. Yes, they are audited by the General Accounting 
ce. 

Mr. Rooney. And they have not reported to the Congress any ad- 
verse recommendations? 

Mr. Bennett. No. On-the contrary, they have been very compli- 
mentary. We have had a very good year. We have taken on a large 
order for mail bags. That decounts for most of our increase in sales. 
We have stepped up our protluction in practically all our 50 different 
industries and also widenéd sotnewhat our vocational training pro- 
gram. One of the things that we have done during the year, and I 
brought you some pictures to show it, has been an expansion of our 
shops that take secondhand furniture in and remake it. We remake 
desks, tables, chairs, and we have had a very busy year in that regard. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


I should like, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit it, to insert into the 
record a general statement of the activities of the Corporation. 

Mr. Rooney. It will be inserted into the record at this point. 

(The general statement referred to is as follows :) 


No additional funds are requested for fiscal year 1958 for expansion of the 
Corporation’s activities. The total $50,000 limitation increase for 1958 over 1957 
is due to mandatory requirements—namely $48,000 for retirement fund contri- 
butions and a net of $2,000 for regular pay in excess of the 52-week base. 

Sales for the first 6 months of fiscal year 1957 are $12,968,617 an increase of 
$3,367,284 over the same 1956 period. Net profit of approximately $1,873,000 is 
an increase of $571,693 over the same 6 months last year. 

Dividends of $4 million were paid into the United States Treasury during 
fiscal year 1956, but approximately $1 million of this dividend was a carry- 
over from. fiscal year 1955 earnings. The 1958 budget estimates dividends of 
$2.25 million for fiscal 1957 and $2.4 million for fiscal 1958, but due to the larger 
increase in sales and net profit than anticipated for the first 6 months of fiscal 
year 1957 there is a possibility that our estimated dividends can be increased. 

The fiscal year 1956 was the 22d year of operations of Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc. During that period its sales have amounted to $304,500,000, and it 
has earned in excess of $52 million in profits. At the end of the fiscal year it 
had paid $32,500,000 in dividends into the Treasury and the balance was rein- 

vested in the business. At the end of the fiscal year the present worth of the 
Corporation was a little over $18 million. 

We have operated weil within the limitations for our administrative and voca- 
tional training expense, the general administrative costs amounting to less than 
2 percent of our sales. The sales for fiscal year 1956 were “$448,000 in excess 
of the previous year while net profit increased $684,000. This increased profit 
was the result of increased production, increased selling prices and especially 
a reduction of unit costs due to more efficient operations. The number of in- 
mates employed in production increased 127 to 3,780 for fiscal 1956, as com- 
pared with 3,653 for fiscal 1955. The inmate employment for November 1956 
was 4,241. 

During the year we paid $1,247,946 in wages to inmates, an average of $27.51 
each per month. This, of course, was net, to the prisoners and where they have 
dependents they are required to send the major portion of it to them. This 
is a very detinite rehabilitation factor in restoring the self- Fempect of the indi- 
vidual and tending to keep up his home ties. 

During the year 10,189 inmates were enrolled in one or more of the 442 organ- 
ized training courses offered,.and 544 inmates successfully completed these 
courses. Of those completing courses approximately 1,600 received certificates 
or licenses from State, Federal, or local accrediting agencies. Vocational train- 
ing programs have been accredited for 15 institutions by State boards of voca- 
tional education, who issue State-approved certificates to trainees who complete 
the prescribed courses. Local labor unions and apprenticeship councils sponsor 
apprentices in certain crafts to the extent of recognizing training toward the 
attainment of a journeyman status, assisting in placement, arranging advances 
to purchase tools,-and deferring union-membership fees. 

The placement of released prisoners in jobs is of major importance. We have 
5 placement officers strategically located whose business it is to inform them- 
selves of the qualifications and needs of an inmate about to be released and, 
through contacts with employers, United States Employment Service, labor 
unions, and others, to arrange employment which will give him opportunity to 
pay his own way. During the year these placement units found jobs for 1,446 
released inmates, a large percentage of which were in jobs where the inmates 
could utilize the vocational training received in the institutions. 

Congress has authorized the Corporation to make awards to inmates not em- 
ployed in industries, who perform outstanding work in their regular nonindus- 
trial assignments. The qualifications for these awards are very strict. The 
awards involve money or good time or both. During the year the monetary awards 
for meritorious service totaled a little over $214,000 granted to 5,110 inmates, 

Some years ago Congress authorized the Corporation to establish industries 
in military disciplinary barracks. The first such industry was set up at the 
branch United States Disciplinary Barracks at Lompoc, Calif., in 1954. It has 
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been operating successfully and during the fiscal year just past produced 139,650 
pieces of military clothing and provided employment for an average of 94 mili- 
tary prisoners, who would otherwise have been idle. The military authorities 
have cooperated fully and have expressed their satisfaction with the contribu- 
tion this industrial operation has made to their overall program. Another cloth- 
ing factory started operations during September 1956, at the United States Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

The Corporation is making a very definite contribution to the overall program 
of the Bureau by eliminating the demoralizing effects of enforced idleness which 
is one of the principal reasons for riots and disturbances in penal institutions. 

During the year there were no serious objections to the operations of the Cor- 
poration from labor, industry, or any other source. The Corporation has com- 
plied with the congressional mandate as to diversification by keeping the shops 
relatively small. Fifty shops were operated in 22 institutions representing 32 
different types of productive activity. In addition the articles produced in each 
shop are also diversified wherever practicable. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you still making brooms / 

Mr. Bennett. Brooms, brushes, shoes, canvas, woolen blankets, and 
so forth. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much for your very generous hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Rooney. Do not misquote me. 

Mr. Bennerr. Understanding hearing. 

Mr. Roonry. Our thanks to you. The committee will now stand 
adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Trrurspay, JANUARY 31, 1957. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF ALIEN 
PROPERTY 


WITNESSES 


DALLAS S. TOWNSEND, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
PAUL V. MYRON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
J. L. DWYER, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Program and financing 


| ; 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate! 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
] 


. Management and liquidation $695, 450 $701, 150 | $193, 360 

2, Administrative pdintics ation of claims. - _— 1, 045, 933 | 1, 166, 860 1, 744, 060 

3. Litigation .-_..--- 584, 664 657, 700 726, 050 

4. Administration 341, 486 394, 290 410, 630 

5. Vesting of certain enemy-ow ned property dab acseets 41, 855 8), 000 60, 000 
Total obligations 2, 709, 448 | 3, 000, 000 | 3, 135, 000 

Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 90, 552 

Dimitetion <2... .i<+-c0s=% ‘ ‘ 4 — 2, 800, ‘000 3, 000, 000 3, 135, 000 





i 
i 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions | 418 410 403 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 3 3 
Foreign employees in service abroad 8 11 ll 
Average number of all employees 359 399 393 


Number of employees at end of year 374 392 398 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Average salary $6, 234 $6, 241 $6, 367 
Average grade. . GS-8.1 GS-8.2 GS-&.3 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $4, 098 $4, 098 $4, 098 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $2,241,458 | $2, 489,173 $2, 501, 540 
Positions other than permanent 7, 316 12, 693 12, 693 
Regular pay above 52-week base 8, 724 | 9, 672 
Payment ahowe basic rates 8, 590 | 5, 573 5, 57% 
Other payments for personal services. _ - 28, 837 47, 061 38, 022 
Total personal services 2, 294, 925 2, 554, 500 2, 567, 500 
02 Travel. 33, 250 35, 000 | 30, 000 
03 Transportation of things 219 1, 500 4, 275 
04 Communications services 22, 387 27, 000 25, 000 
05 Rents and utility services___ 126, 549 130, 000 | 130, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 7, 025 8, 000 8, 000 
07 Other contractual services } 8, 060 | 90, 000 90, 000 
Services performed by other agencies_. 107, 500 | 120, 000 100, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 14, 890 22, 000 | 18, 000 
09 Equipment. 19, 237 10, 000 7, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 
tirement fund 155, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ __- 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 406 2, 000 225 
Total obligations... 2, 709, 448 3, 000, 000 3, 135, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is that for the Office of Alien Property, 
which appears beginning at page 111 of the committee print and 
beginning at page 1 under tab 14 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert page 1 thereof in the record, which 
shows this request is for an authorization in the amount of $3,135,000, 
which is an increase of $135,000 over the authorization for the current 
fiseal year. 

(The page referred to is as follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
(Trust ACCOUNT) 


Summary analysis of estimate 


Authorization, 1957: Regular___..._-_--~- aa ol a _____ $3, 000, 000 











Reductions (—): Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, general 





administration, Department of Justice—Library”_ pare 20, 000 
Additions (+): 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base a ntetnaitikestiadls 9, 672 
Retirement fund contribution : : Eitan eiindetacal 155, 000 
Adjustment in base (net) ; Bis Ss ut A 144, 672 
Base for 1958. —— sapek Kt 2 AO teen SUE See ol tote Sacre eee 
Estimate for. 1958 Ee satel Ta os as Daa _ 38, 135, 000 
Decrease under base__- nance ee (—)9, 672 





o~ 


Increase over 1957 authorization... _----- $2 5c ¥ -t.-. +185, 000 
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Mr. Roonry. We have with us the Assistant Attorney General in 
Charge of the Office of Alien Property, Dallas S. Townsend. I under- 
stand that you have a general statement to make at this time. 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Townsenp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am happy to report to you that in compliance with the wishes of 
the President, the Congress and the Attorney General, we have made 
considerable progress during the last year toward our objective—the 
completion of the administration of vested property and the early 
closing of the Office. 

The Office will require for the fiscal year 1958 an authorization to 
expend $3,135,000 for the payment of general administrative ex- 
penses. This request is $135,000 more than was made available for the 
1957 fiscal year because the Office on July 1, 1957, will be required to 
pay into the retirement fund an amount ($155,000) equal to 614 per- 
cent of the salaries of those employees covered by the Retirement 
Act. The requested authorization for 1958 fiscal year will permit the 
Office to finance the three major activities: Management and liquida- 
tion, claims and litigation, and to have an average employment of 393 
positions, of which 140 will be attorneys and 253 will be clerical 
employees. 

LIQUIDATION OF VESTED PROPERTY 


During the past 2 years the liquidation of vested property has 
rogressed rapidly so that today there remains unliquidated less than 

£130 million worth of property, including General Aniline & Film 
Corp., which is valued at $100 million. We still have responsibility 
for the administration of 8 active business enterprises wherein the 
vested interest constitutes 51 percent or more of the outstanding capi- 
tal stock. Since litigation which has heretofore prohibited the sale of 
three of these companies has been terminated, preparations are now 
being made for the sale of the vested interests in General Aniline & 
Film Corp. (98 percent), Karl Lieberknecht, Inc. (63 percent) (re- 
offering) and Hugo Stinnes, Inc. (54 percent). 

The vested shares of two other of these enterprises, Spur Distri- 
buting Co., Inc. (55 percent) and Amerlagene, Inc. (100 percent), 
are involved in a section 9 (a) action, von Opel v. Brownell, which is 
presently on appeal to the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. The appeal was argued last month and the liti- 
gation should be terminated before the end of fiscal year 1957 which 
will permit the disposition of our interest in these companies before 
the end of the 1957 calendar year. 

Because of the decrease in the workload of the management and 
liquidation activity, we are requesting $221,129 for fiscal year 1958, 
as compared with $738,180 in 1957. This will provide for 24 aver- 
age positions in 1958, as compared with 98 average positions in 1957. 

Mr. Rooney. That is very creditable. I wish that you would say 
the same thing overall in the Office of Alien Property. 

Mr. Townsenp. I think the more you look into it the more you will 
come to the conclusion a very good job has been done this past year. 
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Mr. Rooney. I notice that your workload has decreased substan- 
tially. 

Mr. Townsenp. Particularly in the Claims Section. 

Mr. Roonry, I was expecting you to come here and volunteer an 
overall reduction in personnel and other expenses. 


CLAIMS SECTION 


Mr. Townsenp. I am particularly happy with the accomplishments 
and progress attained in the Claims Section. It is upon this phase 
of our operation that we are now concentrating. We are devoting 
all of our efforts not only to maintain but to increase the number 
of claims which have been processed during the past several months. 
The achievement in this particular area could not. have been accom- 
plished without the latitude for recruiting personnel which the 1957 
authorization permitted. 

On July 1, 1955, there were pending in the Claims Section 10,040 
title claims and 23,989 debt claims. On December 31, 1956, there were 
6,938 title claims and 18,365 debt claims. This represents a disposi- 
tion of 3,102 title claims and 5,624 debt claims. Since July 1, 1956, 
1,272 title claims and 1,628 debt claims have been disposed of. In- 
cluded in the 18,000 debt claims are approximately 16,500 Japanese 
certificate of deposit yen claims. A test case of 3,000 of these claims 
has been heard by a hearing examiner and we are awaiting a decision 
which will determine the status of the remaining 13,500. 

We should reach our peak in the claims activity by July 1957, con- 
sequently we are requesting $1,764,130 to provide for 224 average posi- 
tions, an increase of $571,721 and 60 average positions over and above 
the 1957 fiscal year authorization. 


LITIGATION MATTERS 


Recent statistics indicate that there are 1,071 litigation matters 
pending. These may be broken down into three major categories as 
follows: 63 Federal court actions for the return of vested property 
or for the allowance of a debt claim; 96 miscellaneous matters; and 
912 State court probate matters. 

The 912 probate cases are all that remain of over 8,000 estates in 
which the Custodian vested an interest during the war. We have been 
closing out these cases at the rate of 300 to 400 per year. 

The 96 miscellaneous cases are suits to reduce vested property to 
possession, to collect vested debts, or suits in connection with the ad- 
ministration of vested property (such as quiet title, partition, mort- 
gage foreclosure, etc.). The number of actions of this nature grows 
steadily smaller each year as the amount of vested property uncol- 
lected and unliquidated decreases. I would estimate that the litiga- 
tion program will be substantially completed within 2 years. 

The litigation activity will require $739,113 to provide for 87 aver- 
age positions, 42 of which will be attorneys. This is an increase of 
$63,996 and 7 average positions over the 1957 authorization. 


PLANS FOR CLOSING OF FIELD OFFICES 


Plans are underway to close our remaining field offices; the work 
of the Honolulu office terminated on June 30, 1955. We maintain a 
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small staff in Munich but we anticipate that personnel will be sub- 
stantially reduced, if not relieved, after June 1958. 

If the authorization which we request is approved, we can maintain 
the volume of production which we have achieved and we can definitely 
anticipate the completion of our task by June 1959. 


JEWISH RESTITUTION CLAIMS 


You have in mind also, Mr. Chairman, that the filing of the 
Jewish restitution claim added to the number of claims on file of about 
; 000 at one time, and that was something unanticipated in previous 

reports. Also, the statute of limitations over periods of time when 
claims could be filed has been extended by an act of Congress and that 
resulted in the filing of some thousands of increased claims. But the 
general picture, I think, is indicated by the statement that I just read. 


ANTICIPATED COMPLETION OF ACTIVITIES BY JUNE 1959 


Mr. Roonry. I would like to inquire exactly what you mean when 
you say at the end of your prepared statement, 


We can definitely anticipate the completion of our task by June 1959. 


Mr. Townsenp. Well, I mean by that I can foresee by that. time the 
end of litigation which we have on hand, and the disposition, or proc- 
essing of the claims which are now on file. It will not mean that all of 
the property matters have been concluded because you have vested 
upon us, among other things, life estates of persons who certainly will 
not all have died by that time, and perhaps some construction cases, 
But in the main I thing the office work will be through by that time. 

Mr. Myron. That prediction is predicated on a continuance of per- 
sonnel we now have in order to continue at the tempo at which we are 
now progressing. 

Mr. Townsenp. I am assuming also, of course, that we do not have 
statutory provisions which greatly increase the number of claims that 
will be filed. 

Now, we have some additional work in this satellite investigating 
program. We were instructed by an act of Congress to investigate 
property which had been blocked belonging to the satellites behind 
the Iron Curtain. That is an additional load, but it is not terribly 
controversial. 

Mr. Roonry. Are we to understand you mean the closing of the shop 
known as the Office of Alien Property and the relegation of its duties 
to another area of the Department of Justice, such as the Claims Divi- 
sion, to continue the work of this office ? 

Mr. Myron. I think that there will be very little need of any con- 
tinuance in any other section of the Department of Justice after 1959, 
assuming that we can retain the same experienced people to dispose 
of suits and claims at the same rate we are now producing and com- 
plete our claims and litigation programs. 


REVIEW OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. How many people do you now have on the rolls? 
Mr. Dwyer. 371. 
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Mr, Rooxry. How are they broken down as to professional and 
“onprofessional ¢ 

Mr. Dwyer. We have 119 attorneys and 252 clerical. 

Mr. Roonry. That means you have how many vacancies? 

Mr. Dwyer. At the moment about 12 to 15 in all positions. 

Mr. Roonry. Is it not 39% 

Mr. Dwyer. I will ask to revise that and say that we expected or 
hoped for 393 positions this year. 

Mr. Rooney. The figure of 393 is for 1958, your instant request; is 
it not? 

Mr. Dwyer. Yes. 

Mr. Townsenpv. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. We are talking about the number presently authorized 
to be on the rolls, 

Mr. Dwyer. The total number of permanent positions is 410. The 
average which we asked for the present fiscal year is 399, so the 
(difference is 28 actually. 

Mr. Roonry. Your appropriation in the current fiscal year, as is 
usual— 

Mr. Townsenp. We have an authorization, Mr. Chairman. An au- 
thorization, you mean. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand. One gets so used to talking about 
money out of the Treasury that we get eo see sometimes. 

Mr. Townsenp. I knew you were not confused in your mind. I 
just wondered how the record would show on it. 

Mr. Rooney. It appears at the present time you have an authoriza- 
tion for so many employees in each of five different activities. Ac- 
cording to your statement, in certain activities, for instance, in the 
management and liquidation activity, you are alloting out of your 
overall appropriation for these categories less money than in the 
past fiscal year. How is it that. it magically comes out that you are 
going to continue with practically the same level of activity and the 
same level of authorization ¢ 

Mr. Dwyer. In noting the decrease in our liquidation activity you 
will notice an increase in claims. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not magical that while there is an increase here 
and a decrease there you come out with an overall picture which is 
substantially the same ? 

Mr. Dwyer. We do not think it is magical because we intend to 
transfer personnel from liquidation to other activities. 

Mr. Rooney. I know that you do, but is it not magical that just 
exactly that number of employees should cover this w hole operation ¢ 

Mr. TownsenD. I think that an American citizen who files a claim 
is entitled to have it passed on and looked at by some Government 
lawyer before he dies. He cannot have it done unless there is a 
lawyer todo it. Asa practical matter, you could not say. “I will give 
you 1,000 lawyers for you to use tomorrow.” It would take a while 
to organize them, find out what each could do, and put them in proper 
categories to run an efficient operation. There are limits on the up- 
side in efficiency as well as on the downside. What I would like to 
do is to run the most efficient operation we can within practical limits 
to see that all of these claims are disposed of and processed, that 
something is done about them. If we can shift a ban litigation, 
if we no longer need them in the cases, whether lawyers or other 
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ersonnel, to something else they can do to help clean this job up, 
f am all in favor of doing it. 

But if it is “magical”, I think it is magical only in the sense we 
try to cut according to the cloth and make the best possible use of 
the number of people we think we can accommodate and put to work 
and supervise properly. 

Mr. Myron. Time is an important element. We are working our- 
selves out of a job. We want to get this job completed as quickly 
as possible. When there is an increase in personnel space, services 
and overall supervision is a problem. There is a limit to the amount 
of personnel that can be employed in any efficient operation. The 
tempo will increase in claims and litigation when liquidation is com- 
pleted. That is probably why we come out so very close to the same 
number of personnel. As we complete our liquidation we can transfer 
our personnel from that activity to a claim program, and in that way 
conduct an efficient operation. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Roonry. At this point we shall insert in the record the work- 
load data which is contained at pages 13 through 27 of the 
justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Vesting orders issued and total property vested to June 30, 1956 


Type of property | Number of lv alue at date 
vesting orders} of vesting 








ete i gat tccamee 


621 $401, 798, 000 


19, 
828 171, 528 000 
1, 427 1 12,075. 000 


Interests in business enterprises 
Patents, copyrights, and tre idemarks 


Real estate _ - __ -- 702 7, 499, 000 
Mortgages and other interests in real estate 137 1, 336, 000 
Tangible property----- si ind letsrih ink wate 243 1, 389, 000 
Securities (miscellaneous) -- - -- __- i ; 2, 154 33, 237, 000 
Notes, claims, and credits-.___ won beababue 1, 838 26, 829, 000 


oo 


Life insurance and annuities____- i a 259 3, 946, 000 


to 





Safe-deposit boxes. __....-.........----.- 





| 
\— 
Bank balances, currency and NI coe eee ee gaa See | 3, 404 45,019, 000 
| 414,22. 


Estates_ 4, 960 37, 110, 000 
Trusts_- i iii Z 1, 452 48, 974, 000 
Guardianships ned aahabibibts ™ sedi 114 1, 711. 000 
Cash received per intercustodial agreements (net) _- . Siow dens 2,'745, 000 
Property in the Philippine Islands- _-_.........-...--.-- 62 8, 400, 000 











1 Values include only prevesting accrued royalties. 


Actual liquidation of property as of June 30, 1956 


RCO TOE CUOTTN ieeieemdemencnnneepannson $148, 462, 000 
eg RR | es Se 12, 075, 000 
Nee eee een este ete cepead terme cece 9, 254, 000 
Mortgages and other interests in realty_.___.__.._.....----.----__ 1, 720, 000 
IU  BURNOTON GG 3 be oe endo riceb cn pasbanee ane anseyye 1, 061, 000 
OCITILCR- (MIRCOUONCONS ) ont oe oo heen Sia iiain std 89, 826, 000 
I a ceses ease icineneeisereenien mcaginoraacel 24, 425, 000 
Deak Waiances; ‘currency Gnd coin. 2c os 40, 795, 000 
iLife insurance and annuities. is etn ces 8, 552, 000 
Bete Obte tt bed is. b eacenettng in enbisgetemdtinienslqndunspisnanss 27 , 684, 000 
I I Ln 18, 128, 000 





| 
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Aotual liquidation of property as of June 30, 1956—Continued 


Tntevetia. 1b SUGTUUASEED GRIER. oh cn occ reeneen $682, 000 
Cash received per intercustodial agreements ain Si fiantienssntacaeleauonia 2, 745, 000 
es a laa aa as ans ws chetiaievn ater ccenccnsies acting talent 8, 860, 000 
PIED san cata areshsnnnii st binant ceni ennai napeaeadiageneaainlienasaaeaminnaitinl 7389, 269, 000 
Total property vested to June 30, 1956_.....-.__-__-__.-....... 401, 798, 000 
Changes in form and value of property to June 30, 1956__._______-_ 145, 857, 000 
Total value of property to be liquidated___-________________ 547, 655, 000 
Total value of property liquidated to June 30, 1956__--_--___ 389, 269, 000 

Total value of property to be liquidated subsequent to June 
Mi RII sD etncnnii teeta tye pacha allaittiiinaepieiaa aa ia 158, 386, 000 


1 Includes property returned in kind valued at approximately $34 million. 


Estimated liquidation of property, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and thereafter 


| 
| During fiscal | During fiscal | After fiscal 









































year 1957 year 1958 year 1958 
Interests in business enterprises__ __-------.-.-.-..--.-.! $110, 000,000 | $6,000,000 | — $1, 000, 000 
OR A nianiadieciwudtins wtlscctdeawanbe ware “ ntredinl 120, 000 | 100, 000 50, 000 
Mortgages and other interests in re: alty_. Scie 110, 000 | 75, 000 40, 000 
Tangible personalty--.-..-.....--- Se ee eee cand 5, 000 | 10, 000 5, 000 
Securities (miscellaneous) ............___- ee ee 15, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
Notes, claims, and credits____- hole obec coc ucecaibia ual 175, 000 | 100, 000 | 50, 000 
Bank balances, currency, and coin-__----_-- ; . 25, 000 | 12, 000 }_- aia 
Life insurance and annuities. woken 150, 000 | 94, 000 | ~~ 150, 000 
Interests in estates. eee 800, 000 | 500, 000 100, 000 
Interests in trusts___.- ; Baan | 600, 000 | 500, 000 17, 000, 000 
Interests in guardianship estates. es naeiaael 25, 000 | 25, 000 | 25, 000 
Philippine property ____.- eS . 3 ; 40, 000 
Ne Ie 127, 050, 000 | “11, 416, 000 “19, 920, 000 
Total property to be liquidated. 158,386,000 
WorRKLOAD Data 
Intercustodial and forage funds officer 
| Actual | Estimated 
|_ ee caer Dae oe 
| 066 1955 1956 | 1957 1958 
ee Ot —— So | —_— 
Vesting of satellite assets: sa 
Pending beginning of year.........- addcstere Jt BR Le SaE es ec exe 
I :dciciieRaies ban ecdiacirtnegtecnt as Soa GO Siiicicnccecaheesiecuuun 
ONIN. 5 xs. na bodssas cau 99 } i ee iin 
Pending end of year. _... as We Fakisnccnnccbbaseeedene 
Divesting of property covered by satellite assets 
— program: | 
Pending be wnene SE Ss. cick s cdeeudineaaweos ee S J 1, 006 906 
Received - x ; (alddednweden suuuabadatwndeepnaenadeeed Dae a 
Terminated _- Js oa el el aie allan Seniieie taal 100 906 
Pending end of year___-_-._- aia eel | ccacnanendetuaiea iad ONG To cnn ce 
Intereustodial conflicts: 
POR: OMIT GE FORE 5. non cc cnccthcccccenslosuseen Se ininndnainas 1, 276 | 1, 227 1, 158 
Received .. : 27 ee Eateweutaces 
(| eee ee ae Paced <kicts aire tanita ace aaa ae 76 100 300 
EE ON OE SE aise dacavddensenactbosaeuon 1, 227 1, 158 858 
} | | 
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Business Enterprise U nit 








Actual Estimated 
194 1955 1956 L957 1958 
Business enterprises under management 
Pending beginning of year 36 3 25 13 & 
Received. 7 0 0 0 { 
Terminated 7 14 12 5 f 
Pending end of yea 39 25 13 s ; 
Cases in liquidation 
Pending beginning of year RS 71 52 at 
Received 0 ! iz 5 { 
Terminated 17 et) 1s L2 
Pending end of year 71 52 4) 35 
Adjusted to inelude 3 additional companies, i. e., Huge Stinnes Corp., Huge Stinnes Industries anc : 
Atlantic Assets, all under the supervision of the Intereustodial and foreign funds officer 
Liquidation section 
Actual Estimated 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Blocks of miscellaneous securities | j 
Pending beginning of year 5, 580 5, ORS 4, 196 2, 910 2, 33 
Received | 700 338 456 200 75 
Terminated - . 1, 195 1, 227 1, 741 775 GOK 
Pending end of year 5, 085 4,196 2, 910 2, 335 1, Sit 
Cases subject to compliance 
Pending beginning of yea 1, 567 1, 134 519 189 104 
Received _- 35 28 40 25 
Terminated 433 650 358 125 10S 
Pending end of year 1, 134 519 189 104 21 
Real and Personal Property Unit 
Actual Estimated 
1954 1955 1956 1957 195s 
Pending beginning of year 1, 881 720 651 380 160 
Received | 22 130 30 50 M) 
Terminated - -. 11,183 199 301 270 1 
Pending end of year 720 651 3x0 | 160 | i 


780 Philippine items transferred to Legal and Legislative Section. 


| 
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Legal and legislative section 





















































| 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Research and memoranda opinion work completed - - - 1,090 1, 352 748 725 725 
Legal instruments prepared and reviewed ; 197 253 302 300 300 
Requests for special information and correspondence 5, 513 1 3,000 2, 375 2, 300 2, 300 
Review of claims: 
hk Abii aicinnin nie nibnbieemibiiinies 9 16 54 115 125 
le i lal cad 1 15 8 20 30 
Applications for summary dismissal of claims re- | 
viewed and approved.......................-....-- 915 5, 958 3, 642 3, 700 2, 200 ) 
11955, 1956, 1957, and 1958 biewen pertain to correspondence dite. 
Patent unit, legal and legislative section 
Actual Estimated i 
} | 
2 2 j a“ } s en 
| 1954 1955 | 1956 =| 1957 | 1958 
ieeetattind —— | cei teoae de _ 
Patents vested: | | | 
Pending ang of year__...- snp dani arid | 16,207 | 14,126] 11,857 | 9, 225 | 6, 925 
Received atalieaied ances cece names & lea a 
a ee oan 2,171 2 269 2, 632 2, 300 | 2, 400 
Pending end of year__.._._._____- ee 14, 126 11. 857 | 9, 225 6, 925 | 4, 525 
Patent license applications: | | | 
Pending beginning of year--__-_- ‘ncaa ck bermsavineden 35 24 12 | 5 | 5 
SR ee 41 41 | 25 25 | 25 
ee dicen cmabnnoneaeedt 52 53 | 32 25 | 25 
I OE I ion cone cc weccucccceue sia 24 12 | 5 5 | 5 
Patent applications under pr osecution: 
Pending beginning of year- ene shia 46 46 |_- — , 
PE athinabais dnb ireoue tasuieiditinntandatamend Ee inet aaa sdintecee asda 
. as saweielbinnansbaabeae 16 hn pnnnuaeie a demon 
Pending end of year. _- GS Time dies b Simaninncll bop adcaneebsin ‘ 
Patent contracts and interests in patents under ad- | 
ministration: 
Pending beginning of year__.................-.-.. 564 484 339 267 | 194 
as echehaetndid nceirnas ome bimges ESA INE 3 5 | 3 2 | 2 
I sn. ve nannanceddbwandceuakcnct’ 83 150 | 75 75 | 75 
anc airs lieoinaniedeimmioman ena 484 339 | 267 194 | 121 
Claims section 
Actual Estimated 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 
Title claims: 
Pending beginning of year.................-.-- 7, 632 7,511 | 10,040 8, 210 6, 050 
Received aiotautiy Meieesce aauancsupadee gs 597 3, 935 | 60 0 0 
Terminated - RIE ach atdonorebe 993 1, 406 1, 890 2, 160 2, 360 
Pending end of year I ee 7,511 10, 040 8, 210 6, 050 3, 690 
Debt claims: | 
Pending beginning of pune. a orca ini itaheote 41, 660 39, 997 23, 989 19, 993 2, 728 
le hn deadlines snliinedclalas 51 44 0 0 0 
Terminated - _- oe = ar a 1, 639 16, 052 | 3, 996 17, 265 2, 500 
as ceermeenaaaiemien 39, 997 23,989 | 19,993 2, 728 228 
Looted secuirites: | 
eae enanS oF pute. sacialiieliasciais ail a ee pao Seite teal 7 
IE a eae ateaimesicie Se ; weakest OD Bade 
I ie ain tai paiadeacethaaibaichers a be et coded dade eS 855 |_-. 
Pending end of year...........-.-..- Bee es oe a aoe SE Sends] nance ; 0 é 





| 





Ssa 


oS Soa 


uo 


we Se wines 





SSS lll lteter 


Hearing examiners 














Actual | Estimated 
1954 1955 | 1956 056 | 1957 1958 
Pending beginning of year_............---------.-- | 451 146 1 3, 297 1 3, 352 150 
I is od. ~orplcb adnate ob ttldnalbencependetna oe 106 13, 270 154 185 205 
Terminated - wna n=--------------------------| 411 119 99 1 3, 387 216 
Pomdinis 60 of Geet asi doi. sosin. seen otbsieesads 146 1 3, 297 1 3, 352 | 150 139 





1 These figures include 3,167 debt claims based on yen accounts with Japanese banks, which have been 
consolidated and docketed for hearing and decision as 1 case. 


Litigation Section 











j | 
Actual Estimated 
a ene 
| 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 
| | 
—_ a - — — _ ae j = _ — - | 
Pending, beginning of year......--- achintlitarhiedtinieh 1, 006 2, 456 1, 500 1, 124 774 
Received. eh EL ei VER IRBES 2, 124 74 85 100 100 
I cs. cLptnatbdatowsacdeabananeceetiedls ‘ 711 1, 030 461 450 450 
Pending, end of year ea hkeuae sisheiicti tibetan nibnetsieiaet 2, 456 1, 500 1, 124 774 424 


Administrative section 


| 














| Actual Estimated 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
| 
Dials heme ia $342 ad es 132, 896 207,864 | 152,031 200, 000 225, 000 
re eee | 125,652 | 160,393 139, 755 160. 000 180, 000 
Folders prepared for new cases_.......-...----.------ | 1, 703 | 4,723 8,177 1, 000 1, 090 
PES GOMBIIIIOROG. «.. da bitddass nin ntisdadsehdéenhdex 38, 702 | 100, 380 186, 180 150,000 | 100,000 
Cash and security items received..........-..-..---.. 1], 427 9, 989 9,173 8, 500 | 8, 000 
Items docketed (New Claims Section) ...............|----.----- path ce ti sienksaen reeaeneon nae 
| Records 
| } | 
Officia! records: Cubic feet | Cubic feet | Cubic feet | Cubic feet | Cubic feet 
On band, beginning of year_............-......-.- 18,478 | 18,443 17, 993 16, 846 16, 846 
ED onudoncdccante winkilditced. (ectiiialcmhhaa- a 200 275 265 265 275 
Oe hod dinidaidididdnidacuedeaeeebeun 235 725 1,412 500 800 
Cs TANG, GSE OF FOOL... ncciccncasscnscdss i igusee 18, 443 17, 993 16 846 16, 611 16, 086 
Seized: 
On hand, beginning of year...................... | 40, 846 DUE COO Vo dene dmacs cc cctdedsh ceatudenne 
RI ee sab, line aegis aad |} None TD fie ecttivanid concent betamaaon 
NII Re sr ee ee oe FE SED lqsccnaksndicecnnccastpgstcbuanelanhasceuin 
On hand, end of OE) cteob onde bdebk odes 26, 736 | dddwobbbbilscbbinactial docsscenesietebackiuls 








MUNICH AND TOKYO OFFICES 


Mr. Bow. Judge, in your statement you said, 


Plans are underway to dispose of our remaining field offices; the work of the 
Honolulu office terminated on June 30, 1955. We maintain a small staff in 
Munich, but we anticipate the personnel will be substantially reduced, if not 
relieved, after June 1958. 

In your justifications you set forth some of the activities in Munich. 
I note just one reference to a Tokyo office. What about the Tokyo 
office ? 

Mr. Townsenv. The Tokyo office, I believe, has been practically 
closed. We have two people there. 
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Mr. Myron. We have one investigator in Tokyo. 

Mr. Bow. One investigator ¢ 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes. Both offices, Tokyo and Munich, are investi- 
gative. 

Mr. Bow. You say 100 percent on investigation in Tokyo, there is 
nothing further said. 

Mr. ‘Townsenpv. There is one man there attached to the Embassy 
for investigative purposes. In Mumch we do have an office, an 
organization which is now incorporated in the consulate general. It 
is an extension of this office. ‘The reason it had to be incorporated in 
the consulate general is because the West German Government, after 
their restoration of sovereignty, made a point about an independent 
office of the Department of Justice in Germany, and their point was 
well taken. So we operate there now as a section of the consulate 
general. 

Mr. Bow. That is in Munich / 

Mr. Townsenpv. In Munich. It is really an extension of this office 
under-an assistant there, Colonel Lee, and he has three very excellent 
lawyers and an interpreting staff. 

I would point this out in connection with the Munich office, an ob- 
servation that would not apply to the Tokyo problem at all—on ac- 
count of your import unt litigation here involving General Aniline & 
Film and Stinnes & Lieberknecht, you have to maintain, if you hope 
to win that litigation, investigative facilities. That is absolutely 
essential or you will not be able to make a fair defense for the Govern- 
ment in those cases. They involve a great deal of money. 

Mr. Bow. Do you anticipate any increase in the Tokyo office 4 

Mr. Townsenp. No. 

Mr. Bow. When do you think that will be finished / 

Mr. Myron. It will be necessary to continue his services there while 
cases are pending that require investigation in order to defend, 

Mr. Bow. And that is for your employee who is there / 

Mr. Myron. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. One employee / 

Mr. Myron. Yes. He has a secretary. 

Mr. Townsenv. One lawyer investigator. 

Mr. Myron. The reason for only one investigator in Tokyo is be- 

‘ause the amount of work 1 " Japan is much less aleneaana than in 
Gana. The amount of Japanese property vested was much less 
than German. 

Mr. Townsenpv. The total Japanese property vested is only around 
$60 million, whereas vou have 8500 million of German property. 
These big problems, General Aniline Films, the Stinnes Corp. and a 
fairly recent sale of Rohm & Haas all involve problems that have to 
be investigated in Europe, and mainly in Germany. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Cuevencer. IT have no questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank veu. We shall reconvene at 2 o'clock, 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES ATTOR- 
NEYS AND MARSHALS 














WITNESSES 
; 
Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 
JOSEPH W. LESH, ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
FOR UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 
D. W. PHELAN, BUDGET ANALYST 
E. J. MATCHETT, CHIEF, ACCOUNTS BRANCH 
i Program and financing 
i tbh cece vaicaisletn — a . a ised alc convactinn 
i . | | 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Mewip ele es | MOT Ta Oe eae 
| Program by activities: | | | 
1. United States attorneys $11, 123, 244 $11, 138,200 | $11, 650, 000 
2. United States marshals 7, 814, 395 7, 861, 800 | 8, 600, 000 
Total obligations 18, 937, 639 19, 000, 000 | 20, 250, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available 21. 361 | 
Appropriation_. 18, 959, 000 19,000,000 | 20, 250, 000 
Obligations by objects 
7 on 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 2, 647 2, 647 | 2, 655 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 9 | 14 | 14 
Average number of all emnployees. .. 2, 583 2, #08 2, 596 
Number of employees at end of year 2, 624 2, 625 2, 625 
Average salaries and grade | 5 
| General schedule grades 
i Average salary $4,565 | $4, 651 | $4, 763 
Average grade Ga 7 Gs-5.,7 | Gs-6.0 
Ungraded positions: Av« e saiar $8, 514 $8, 515 3, 516 
01 Personai services: 
Permanent positions : $14, 482, 57¢ $14, 754, 000 £14, 891, 200 
Positions other than permanent N Daf 135, 1 135, 100 
Regular pay above 52-week base | Mi, 522 | | 58, 600 
Payment above basic rat $72, 663 181, 000 | 181, N00 
Total nersonal services 15, 095, O57 15,3 
02 Travel 1, 984, 956 | 1, 7 
| 03 ‘Transportation of things 17, 304 
04 Communicition services 394, 210 
05 Rents and utility services 14, 188 13,200 | 13, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction 44.110 | 250, 900 | 260, 000 
07 Other contractua! services 795, 2 827, 600 | 86.5, 000 
0& Supplies and inaterials 123, 862 101, 275 | 121, OOF 
09 Equipment 220, 367 | 195, 925 > 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contril n 
Contribution to retirement func } | 651, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_. 152 | 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 51, ¢ | 1, 600 58, 204 
Subtota! 18, 940, S74 19, 003, 200 | 20, 253, 200 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistet ; 3, 238 3, 200 | 3, 200 
Total obligations | 18, 937, 639 19, 000, 000 20, 250, 000 


89842—57——-19 








Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation $18, 959, 000 $19, 000,000 | $20, 250, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward 953, 090 739, 117 1, 087, 100 
Total budget authorizations available 19, 912, 090 19, 739, 117 | 21, 337, 100 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures 
Out of current authorizations 18, 204, 487 | 18, 050, 000 | 19, 237, 500 
Out of prior authorizations 929, 894 602, 017 909, 450 
Total expenditures 19, 134,381 | 18,652,017 | 20, 146, 950 
Balance no longer available: | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) | 21, 361 
Other 17, 231 | 
Obligated balance carried forward | 739, 117 1, 807, 100 1, 190, 150 
Total expenditures and balances. 19, 912, 090 19, 739, 117 | 21, 337, 100 


Mr. Roonry. The next matter for our consideration as we begin the 
session this afternoon is that entitled “Salaries and Expenses, United 
States Attorneys and Marshals.” 

This item appears at page 85 of the committee print and at page 1 
under tab 5 of the justifications. 

The request is in the amount of $20,250,000, which would be an 
increase of $1,250,000 over the amount appropriated for this purpose 
in the current fiscal year 

Before we proceed, it might be well if we inserted page 1 of the 
justifications for the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS, JUSTICE 
Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1957: Regular. $19, 000, 000 
feductions (—) 


Attorneys Marshals Total 
Nonrecurring: Equipment $15, 925 $32, 825 $48, 750 
Additions (+): 

Pay in excess of 52-week base 37, 100 21, 500 58, 600 

Contribution to retirement fund 302, 000 349, 000 651, 000 

Total } +709, 600 

' 

Adjustment in base (net 660, 850 
Base for 1958 19, 660, 850 
Estimate for 1958 20, 250, 000 
Increase over base 589, 150 
Increase over 1957 appropriation 1, 250, 000 


Mr. Roonry. You may proceed with your general statement, Mr. 
Andretta. 

Mr. Anpretra. The grand total increase, Mr. Chairman, over the 
1957 appropriation is $1,250,000 which is divided as follows : $511,800 


for the United States attorneys’ offices and $738,200 for the marshals’ 
offices. 





: 
' 
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The only increase in personnel involved is for 10 field deputy posi- 
tions in the marshals’ appropriation. 

A substantial part of both increases is for retirement fund contri 
butions, which we have already spoken about during the course of 
these hearings, and the extra day’s pay. 


) Unirep Staves A'rrorNEYS 
) 
) | Now, coming down to program increases, under the United States 


attorneys we are asking $60,300 more for travel expenses. 


) ANALYSIS OF REQUESTED INCREASE 
) 
) Mr. Rooney. It might be well, Mr. Andretta, if we inserted at this 


point in the record pages 8 and 9 of the justifications with regard to 
the United States attorneys. 


) 4 , ite ; 
Mr. Anpretra. Yes. Those pages give the same information that 
, | I was going to read, Mr. Chairman. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
inalysis of increase 
i 
01 Personal services: Regular pay above 52-week base a 
G2. Trarve........- aie Ss sl i ve onideniieniss Sabie ak ins dae Se is 5 
04 Communication services_ nied anemia’ 7, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction = was ed, i 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services___ op Shia» nN 
) OS Supplies and materials sate ee 7, 500 
: 09 Equipment 
Books: 
Cee ao i on Sie las elas eee enc a ole a 85, 000 
Accessions ; 7 ie Sle 30, 000 
IC cine ss castetnicened hte erin th eerie & heap pn ape gaae 10, 000 
50 electric typewriters at $370 each 18, 500 
75 typewriters at S175 each 13, 125 
15 adding machines at $350 each 5, 250 
D 25 photo copying machines at $200 each__ ee er 5, 000 
8S dictating machines at $350 each a 2, 800 
t transcribers at S350 each 1, 400 
Miscellaneous equipment d ates 9, 625 
Total ; 180, TOO 
Less currently available ; 122, 500 
Total inerease 58, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to retirement 
fund_ ; patel 302, OOO 
15 Taxes and assessments 10, 400 
) — 
) Total increase over 1957 ; 511, 800 
) 
) WORKLOAD AND COLLECTIONS DATA 
} Mr. Rooney. Following pages 8 and 9, we shall insert pages 10, 11, 
12, and 13 of the justifications, which give certain pertinent data with 
regard to workload he res as well as the amounts alleged to have 
been collected in cases by the United States attorneys. 
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(The pages referred to follow:) 


Workload data, United States attorneys 














} | 
Actual Estimated 
| | - e 
| 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 
| | | 
Civil cases filed tienes 19,946 | 20,753 | 21,706 | 23,000 25, 000 
Civil cases terminated - | 18,799] 20,518 25,425} 27, 500 30, 000 
Criminal ce i ses aoe 43,352 | 37,684] 31,554 | 32,000 32, 500 
Criminal cases terminated __- | 42,213 39,226 | 33.388 | 35,000 38, 000 
Criminal complaints filed ; 89,454 | 95,828} 91, 438 94, 000 | 96, 000 
Proceedings before grand jury. -. | 16,844 15,184 | 14,874] 15,000 | 16, 250 
Civil matters received, not on court docket 28,945 | 27,303 | 29, 427 | 31,000 33, 000 
Assistant United States Attorneys 
Actual Estimated 
fH 7 a ’ 
1954 1955 } 1956 } 1957 1958 
a aati a apa ipnetimtpenicitieh Sal dene dhecatbitons ahd atic adan ela tan 
Cases: { | 
Pending beginning of year | 130,363} 31,287| 29,979 | 24,253 | 29,288 
Received..__.. | 63, 298 58, 437 53, 260 60, 500 62, 500 
Terminated. - t i |} 61,012 | 59,745 | 62,500 | 65, 000 
Pending end of year. 1 31, 287 29, 979 24, 25: 22, 253 | 19, 753 
Number of Assistant United States Attorneys | 557 | 592 615 613 613 
Caseload per Assistant United States Attorney 168 152 135 | 138 138 
Cases terminated per Assistant United States Attor- | 
ney... . 110 101 96 | 102 | 106 
Matters | | 
Pending beginning of year 60, 587 29, 292 42,889 | 27,075 24, 000 
Received _. ‘ 105, 399 123, 131 120, 865 120, 000 119, 000 
Terminated 54, 997 | 2, 330 74, 240 75, 000 76, 000 
Pending end of year : 39,292 | 34,024 27, 075 24, 000 23, 000 


| These figures do not agree because of adjustments made necessary by late reporting and, in some cases 
the use of incorrect codes on the machine listings. 

2 Pending figures at close of year will not tie into figures at beginning of year due to (1) deletions of items 
that were erroneously reporte dand (2) addition of items that should have been re ported in previous fiscal 
years. 


Criminal trials in United States district courts 


Total | Criminal} Criminal 


Fiscal year criminal court jury 

trials | trials trials 
1954_. 4, 813 1, 697 | 3, 116 
1955... i. 4, 764 1, 679 | 3, 085 
1956. 4,575 1, 701 2, 874 
1957... 4, 850 1 1, 850 1 3, 000 
1958... . me i 5, 000 | 2.000 1 3, 000 


‘ Estimated. 
United States attorneys financial summary 


Collections without ac- 








Collected in case tual suit or prosect- 
tion 
Fiscal year 2 
Fines Forfei- Penalties | Other civil Total Criminal Civil 
ture judgments 

; | | : 
1954. . | $4, 77 7 $155, 772 $400, 642 | $5, 777, 365 |$11. 110, 051 | $654, 274 $9, 508, 021 
1955... | 4 : 351, 060 | 77,790 | 5,291,716 | 10, 594, 905 719, 540 | 16, 156, 045 
1956 4, 610, 702 | 216, 895 260, 382 9, 043, 648 | 14, 131, 627 539,090 | 27, 114,071 
1957 ..| ! 5, 500, 000 | 1 225, 000 1 270, 000 |110, 000, 000 |! 15, 995. 000 | 1 700, 000 | | 29, 500, 000 
1958... ! 5,750,000 | | 240, 000 ' 300, 000 |! 12, 500, 000 |'18, 700,000 | 1 800,000 | ! 30, 000, 000 


! Estimated. 
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Mr. Rooney. Now, if you will please refer to page 8 of the justifica- 
tions and describe the various increases requested over the amounts 
you now have, it will help us to understand this much better. 

Mr. ANDreTTA. Yes, sir. 

TRAVEL 


The travel increase, Mr. Chairman, is due to two things: One is an 
increase in business and getting around more in the districts. You 
know, the United States attorneys travel in their own districts without 
any authorization from us. They just travel on their own. The 
other matter is the congressional increase in travel rates that was put 
into effect September 1, 1956, which increased the rates in the cost of 
travel for the last 10 months of the 1956 fiscal year. 

Travel is running 3.2 percent ahead of the same period in the last 
year. In fact, that is true all through these miscellaneous expendi- 
tures, in the United States attorneys’ offices that have to do with hti- 
gation expenses. In other words, the cost of doing business is going 
up appreciably in the districts due to the stepped up activities in the 

ces and, of course, increased personnel which this committee gave 
t. 

INCREASE IN STAFF OF ASSISTANT UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Roonry. The number of assistant United States attorneys was 
increased from 474 in 1954 to 610 in the current year ? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. We found that this investment of 
additional moneys in the United States attorneys offices has paid off 
in two ways: One in reducing the backlogs considerably and the other 
one in stepping up collections of moneys due the United States. - I 
might say in regard to these collections that they are all hard cash 
collections, and the amount goes into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

You will notice, from the figures that we collected almost $4 for 
every $1 we spent in the United States attorney’s offices. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, when you talk about collecting hard cash, is 
some of that cold, hard cash used by other agencies in the Dep: irtment 
of Justice and the courts in connection with their operation ? 

Mr. Anpretra. You mean taking the credit. for it? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerra. No; I do not think so. I think this is all accredited 
to the United States attorneys’ offices as part of their own activities. 

It may be that the courts talk about fines in criminal cases and get 
credit for them and there might be a duplication of this amount of 
money, but it is through the efforts of the United States attorneys 
that we collect this money and get it into the Treasury of the United 
States, 

As you had an indication before you here by some of these other 
people, there has been more and more responsibility delegated to the 
United States attorneys and they have more and more work which 
they have been able to absorb so far with the increase in personnel, as 
you indicated, Mr. Chairman. 

I think personnelwise the offices are on pretty solid ground now 
as far as handling the present volume of work. 

Now, as I was saying, these other expenditures— 
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ASSISTANT UNITED STATES ATTORNEY CASELOAD, 1954-58 


Mr. Rooney. Excuse me. It would appear that the number of caseg 
received in the last fiscal year—and we are speaking of cases now— 
was more than 10,000 under the total number of cases received 2 years 
before, in fiscal year 1954; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Anvrettra. You are right about that, Mr. Chairman, but what 
distorts the statistical picture is that we had that great volume of 
wetback cases which were very routine, perfunctory cases, where they 
would stand up in court 100 at a time, raise their hands and plead. 

So, statistically, to get a better picture of the workload in these 
offices, we have eliminated the wetback cases for comparative purposes, 

Mr. Rooney. Eliminating the wetback cases, you still are receivi 
a lower number of cases than you did in 1954, if I understand the chart 
at page 11 correctly. 

Mr. Anprerra. You are right, Mr. Chairman; that is right. 

With other than immigration cases, you will notice on this chart 
here, the top line, which includes actual cases and you are right that in 
1954 we had more cases than we have in 1956. 

Mr. Roonry. No; I did not refer to that. That is the number of 
cases pending at the beginning of the year. 

Mr. Anpretra. Oh, pending. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the number of cases pending at the beginning 
of the year to which you are referring; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anpretra. The pending cases are down, ves: but T am talking 
about cases filed. 

Mr. Roonry. Received ? 

Mr. Anpretta. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us refer to cases received. 

Mr. Anpretra. Well, let us find them. Criminal cases filed, in- 
cluding immigration 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at page 11 of the justifications with regard 
to cases received in fiscal years from 1954 to 1958, inclusive, and if 
I understand this correctly, more cases were received in 1954 than 
there were in any of the other 4 years and even more than you anticipate 
will be received this year. 

Mr. Anpretta. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And, more than you anticipate will be received in the 
coming year ? 

Mr. Anpretra. You see, that 63,000 figure of cases received included 
all of those wetback cases which we were talking about. Tf you elimi- 
nate those, you will find that, comparatively speaking, we are getting 
more cases now than we did then. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, what was the purpose in offering this workload 
data at page 11 of the justifications ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Just to give you an indication— 

Mr. Roonry. You do not indicate there that the wethack cases are 
included or that there was a change with regard thereto. 

Mr. Anpretra. No; that is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Still the number of terminations in 1956—last vear— 
was less than it was in either 1955 or 1954. 

Mr. Annrerra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well: go ahead. 
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Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Lesh is here, who is the head of the executive 
office of the United States attorneys, and he is closer to this picture 
than I am, and more familiar with what is going on in the United 
States attorneys offices in the last couple of years. 

So, I would like for you to hear from him, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. We should be pleased to do so. 

Mr. Lesu. I apologize, first, for being late. I took down specific 
instructions so I could tell the cab driver which entrance to get to, 
and of course he let me out on the wrong side of the building. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lesh, you are making an apology which is utterly 
unnecessary. You were here at the start of the hearings, were you not? 

Mr. Lesu. No; I was not. I was a few minutes late. I am very 
sorry. 

Mr. Rooney. I guess I was so enveloped in this chart that Mr. 
Andretta was trying to put over on us that I did not notice that you 
had slipped in late. 

Mr. Lesn. Maybe I should not have come in at all. 

Mr. Roonry. Oh no, we’re glad to see you. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY CASELOAD, 1954-56 


Mr. Anpretra. Mr. Chairman, I have a chart here for 1954, 1955, 
and 1956, showing the United States attorney caseload, and including 
immigration. However, excluding immigration you will notice that 
the cases filed have increased slightly. The terminations have gone 
up considerably, and the pending cases have gone down, which indi- 
cates that the blacklog has gone down; whereas, the immigration 
figures at the top sort of distort the picture a little bit. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, according to this chart your work has been at 
about a standstill between 1954, 1955, and 1956. Is that a fair sum- 
mary ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes; that is right; it has been fairly constant. 

Mr. Roonry. I should not say “at a standstill,” but at practically 
the same level. 

Mr. Anpretra. Statistically, you are right. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, let us be more specific than statistical. This 
chart you handed us across the table, what does this prove, Mr. 
Andretta ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Well, it shows that if you exclude immigration 
cases, in looking at the bottom in that paragraph, you will notice 
the terminations have gone up and cases filed have gone up slightly, 
which has resulted in a reduced backlog in the offices, and you know 
that is the goal we have been directing our efforts to, not only trying 
to keep current but to cut into that backlog of pending cases. ™ 

Mr. Roonry. According to page 10 of the justifications the number 
of criminal cases filed in the Federal courts has dropped off from 
43,352 in 1954 to 37,684 in 1955, and to 31,554 in 1956. 

Further, you estimate the number of criminal cases filed in the 
Federal courts in the current year and in the coming year will be 
32,000 and 32,500, respectively ? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right, sir. There has, as I said, been quite 
aa falling off in criminal cases because of the wetback business drying 
up. 
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Mr. Rooney. Well, it might be further pointed out that accordin 
to this chart the number of criminal cases terminated as between 1954 
and 1956 fiscal years was 42,213 as compared with 33,388; is that a 
correct statement ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And the grand jury work has dropped off substan- 
tially in those 2 years, has it not? 

There were 14,874 proceedings before grand juries in 1956; as 
compared with 16,844 in 1954? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall now be glad to hear from you, Mr. Lesh, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lesu. I do not know, sir, whether Mr. Andretta touched upon 
the accomplishments that we feel we have accomplished notwith- 
standing the fact that this case volume figure has dropped down 


REDUCTION OF TIME LAG IN DISPOSITION OF CASES 


There were two things in which we were very much interested in 
accomplishing, and as I know Mr. Andretta mentioned one of them 
was reduceing the backlog, which we have done materially, and an- 
other one was in establishing what we call standards of currency. 

Did you touch upon that, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anprerra.. I do not believe I did. 

Mr. Lesw. We have concentrated upon what we call now making 
our cases current. We now have the calendar much more current. 
There was a time that in criminal cases we had some going back to 
1913. Now, we have established what we call a standard of ¢ urrency; 
and that is that no criminal case, unless there are some exceptional 
circumstances involved, should be over 6 months old. We think that 
they should be disposed of within that period of time. We exclude 
from that, of course, the tax cases, because some of them may take 6 
months to prepare, and we exclude from that the Smith Act cases, 
and things like that, which may take a long time to prepare. But, 
gene rally speaking, the average criminal case we are trying to get 
disposed of within 6 months from the time they are filed, or from 
the time an information is filed, or indictment is returned. 

We are getting very close to that goal in most of the districts. 

On the civil side, where the Government is the plaintiff, we estab- 
lished a rule in which we think the Government should be able, except 
in unusual cases, to try to get them tried within a year from the time 
they are filed. 


COLLECTION OF FINES, FORFEITURES, ETC, 


Another think we have tried to accomplish is to see if we could not 
actually turn our offices into successful collection agencies, which I 
feel we have. 

Did you touch on that, Mr. Andretta? 

Mr, Anprett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesu. In fiscal year 1954 which, of course, is the first one on out 
chart here, for every dollar that was appropriated for the expendi- 
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tures of the United States attorneys, the Gover nment recognized a 
return to $2.69, and for each dollar appropriated j in fiscal year 1955 
the return went up to $2.96, and then the last fiscal year the return 
had ine creased to $3.77 for each dollar appropriated, or almost 4 to 1, 
which is an increase of 40 percent. 

The collections by the United States attorneys last year aggregated 
the greatest sum in history. 

Mr. Rooney. Did that include fines? 

Mr. Les. Fines, forfeitures, and other collections. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Lesh, does not the FBI and the courts also take 
credit for these collections in connection with their budgets? 

Mr. Lesu. I do not know whether or not they do, but the fact re- 
mains that these are actually matters that the United States attorneys 
have handled. The courts may take credit for it, or the FBI, but the 
fact remains that the United States attorne ys actually collected the 
money ; and this $42 million that was collected last year was the great- 
est sum ever collected by United States attorneys in any single year 
in the entire history of the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought the clerks of the courts collected these fines. 

Mr. Lesu. Well, the United States attorney is largely responsible. 
The courts do not actually effect the collections. The United States 
attorney has to do the collecting. If the defendant does not pay, the 
United States attorney has to take the proper procedure, and collect 
the money. 

This has gone up in the current fiscal year 15 percent, again, greater 
than that $42 million. 

I think that you gentlemen are entitled to a lot of consideration and 
credit for this because of the better equipment and more adequate 
staffing that has been made possible. 

It would seem that the extra $3 million we have spent—the extra 
$3,971,092.54 that was spent on the United States attorneys’ offices 
might have been pretty well spent. 


SAVINGS IN INTEREST EXPENSE 


Of course, another savings is the interest that we have saved the 
Government by virtue of eliminating many civil claims. We have 
estimated that this saves the Government approximately $2.5 million, 
largely in interest, for every year that we can take off the civil backlog. 

That is in tax refund claims and land condemnation proceedings 
largely, and also in other litigated cases where the Government has 
to pay interest while these cases are pending. 

Mr. Roonry. There is a great amount of credit taken for every- 
thing that turns out good, and considerable dodging when it comes 
to the things that do not turn out so good. 


BENEFIT TO PRIVATE LITIGANTS IN REDUCING BACKLOG 


Mr. Lesu. Another thing that we feel that the reducing of this 
backlog has done, without regard to the actual monetar y savings to 
the Treasur *y, is the consideration which we feel the public i is entitled 
to in the disposition of cases. After all, the public is entitled to be 
considered. The average private litigant can now get into court much 
faster than he could years ago. We had such a terrible backlog in 
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Government business that it was almost impossible in many of the 
districts for the private litigant to get into Federal court at all. We 
think that that situation is rapidly bec ‘coming remedied, and we thought 
that it was very imperative that it be 1 remedied. The United Sts ates 
attorneys cert: ainly cannot take credit for all of that, because the 
courts themselves Mev a very, very intensive drive in reducing this 
backlog. In most jurisdictions I think the judges are also entitled to 
a lot of credit for that. 


COMPARISON WITH INCREASED COSTS OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN MENTS 


One thing that I think also might be mentioned is the fact that the 
general cost of Government everywhere, of course, has risen. I have 
some interesting figures which I would like to present to the com- 
mittee : 

For instance, in the county of Los Angeles from 1945 to the present, 
the city attorney’s office had an increase in appropriations of 71 per- 
cent. The district attorney which is the county prosecutor had an 
increase of nearly 70 percent, and the county counsel had an increase 
of 94 percent. 

During that same period of time we increased the United States 
attorneys’ office only 20 percent. Now, that is in the professional staff, 
where I have cited these figures. With reference to the nonprofes- 
sional staff, during the same period of time the city attorney was in- 
creased by 86 percent, the district attorney—that is, the county 
prosec utors—85 percent, and the county counsel 70 percent, and the 
United States attorney was increased only 18 percent in that category, 

The United States probation officers during the same period of time 
increased 180 percent, and their clerical and stenographic force in- 
creased 150 percent. In the California attorney general’s office their 
legal staff expenditures increased 255 percent, and the clerical staff 
increased 222 percent. 

I think those figures show that we are not even keeping abrest of 
the current trends of local government. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Lesu. I will be glad to answer any questions, or attempt to, 
sir. 

EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Perhaps, you could tell us how it is that at pages § 
and 9 of the justifications we have a list of items with regard to 
equipment which comes to $180,700, less recurring items of $106,575, 
or a net of $74,125. 

Mr. Lesn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Please explain the figure of $58,200 for “Equipment,” 
United States attorneys, at page 10 of the budget summary of the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Lesu. How is that, now, sir? I am sorry, but I do not under 
stand that. 

Mr. Andretta, do you have that figure? 

Mr. Anpretta. The $58,200 is the net increase, Mr. Chairman, and 
is shown on page 10 of the committee print. 

Mr. Lesn. Of the Department ? 
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Mr. Roonry. Not of the Department. Of the United States at- 
torneys. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir; $58,200 is the net increase over and above 
what we have available this year. This $1,250,000 I spoke about is the 
increase over the amount of money available in fiscal year 1957. 

We have $122,500 available for equipment this year, and we are 
asking that that be stepped up to the figure indicated of $180,700. 

Mr, Roonry. Mr. Andretta, will you please confine yourself to the 
United States attorneys, and tell us why there is a difference between 
the amount $58,200 for equipment at page 10 of the budget summary, 
and the sum of $74,125 at page 9 of the justifications? 

Mr. Burrs. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that ? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Burts. The $74,125 is an error. 

Mr. Rooney. Is what? 

Mr. Burrs. Is an error. 

Mr. AnprevTa. I do not see that figure on my sheet. You did not 
substitute that new sheet for those, Mr. Butts? 

Mr. Burrs. No, sir, not yet. 

Mr. Anprerta. That is a mistake. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the new sheet ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Here it is here | indicating }. 

Mr. Lesu. Mine has the old one in it. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the figure of $60,300 under 
“Travel” ? 

Mr. Lesu. Where is that? 

Mr. Rooney. Here it is. That is an increase in travel of $60,300. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. I have that in here somewhere. That is 
a mathematical calculation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lesu. That $60,300 ? 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please hold up just one second ? 

Mr. Lesu. Surely. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, Mr. Andretta, you may proceed. 

Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman, we took the actual expenditures 
in 1956 and then added the proportionate increase that would be due 
to the new statutory increased rates. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the figure you took as an increase for 1956? 

Mr. Anprerra. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Roonry. What is the figure you took as an increase ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Well, the increase amounted to around $10,000. 
We spent $341,527 in 1956 and we are asking for approximately 
$10,000 more than we spent in that year, which would bring it up to 
$351,100. So, that is about an increase of $10,000 over what we spent 
in 1956. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you say you did this, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anprerra. We took the expenditures in 1956—— 

Mr. Roonry. What is that figure ? 

Mr. Anprerra. $341,527, and applied a percentage increase of that 
which would be due to new rates, and not because of any increased 
travel, ; 

Mr. Roonry. What was the percentage? 
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Mr. Anprerra. You see, there was an increase in both mileage and 
per diem rates. 

Mr. Puritan. That was for 10 months in 1956. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes; that is right. That is what he did. He took 
12/12ths of the 10/12ths figure, which brings it up to this figure here, 
You see, the increased rates were effective . for 10 months in 1956, 

Mr. Rooney. Maybe you could tell us, Mr. Andretta, why he, or 
whomever it is, didn’t take the 1957 figure which would be more in 
line and which is $290,800, as compared « with the amount of $341,527? 

Mr. Anpretra. Well, that is where we applied the c ongressional cut 
in the appropriation. We applied it against the travel item in both 
places, both marshals and United States attorneys. Our appropria- 
tion was cut $225,000, and we applied it to travel and, so, it necessarily 
brought that allotment down, but it is running away ahead of last year. 

In fiscal year 1956 we spent $341,527. We spent $129,139 in the 
first 6 months. This year we are spending $133,321 which is 3.24 per- 
cent over the first 6 months of last year, which means that we are 
going to have to supplement that appropriation this year, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you get along with the $290,800 figure as 
proposed this time a year ago in connection with the current year’s 
appropriation? How ‘do you compare that with the figure of $341,527 
in 1956 ¢ 

Mr. Anpretta. Well, I think you will find out our estimate was 
higher than the $290,800 that we ended up with, and we just had 
not anticipated what this thing was going to run to this year. How- 
ever, as I indicated, Mr. Chairman, we are going to have to increase 
the amount that we have this year. That $290,800 is not going to 
be enough at all for our travel. 

Mr. Rooney. When you were applying the cut, you applied it against 
noncontrollable items such as travel; did you not? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Rather than against a controllable item ? 

Mr. Anprettra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We cannot win at all under that kind of a system, 
can we? 

Mr. Anpretra. You remember, Mr. Chairman, in most of our esti- 
mates for this year we had no increase in personnel and all we asked 
for was increased travel expenditures, and we did not get them all. 

So, we had to make the cut in that. 

Mr. Rooney. It appears from the justifications which were sub- 


mitted to the committee a year ago that the entire amount requested. 


for travel in fiscal year 1957 is exactly the same as the amount shown 
at, page 19 of your justifications this year, to wit, $290,800. So, there 
was no cut whatsoever in travel. 

Mr. Anprerra. I think, Mr. Chairman, what happened is that— 
that is right, but I do not think the new increased rates were in that 
estimate when we submitted it at the time. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you not take it out of the controllable items? 
Why did you not buy fewer typewriters, for instance. 

Mr. Anprerra. The equipment item in this appropriation is very 
small, anyway, when you consider that your book continuations alone 

take more than half of it, and you do not have much area in which 
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to reduce those items. Now, the only really controllable item in here 
except for equipment, and there : again, I say the continuation of their 
libraries practically takes it out of our control, is for personal services. 

Mr. Rooney. When did the change in travel rates go into effect? 

Mr. Puetan. September 1, 1955. 

Mr. Anprerra. This estimate had already gone in the budget when 
they went into effect. I remember that. 

Mr. Rooney. You were up here some 5 months later; were you not? 

Mr. Anprerta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not have any different figures at that time. 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well; it seems to me that no matter how smoothly we 
go | along we are always confronted with something which causes diffi- 
culty, to put it mildly. 

Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman, we have the same situation in the 
marshal’s offices. The marshal’s offices item for travel was understated 
for this year. They have new rates which have run up travel costs 
sky high, and we are going to be short there again under that travel 
allotment. 

PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Roonry. What about this requested increase in printing ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Well, the cost of briefs and records—and this is 
the same thing that we talked about when the Solicitor General was 
here, about his printing allotment- 

Mr. Roonry. You cannot control it, Mr. Lesh, but the more money 
you have, the easier it is to find ways to spend it. 

Would you say that was a fair statement ? 

Mr. Lesu. No, sir. I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Roonry. I would not expect you to admit that. 

Mr. Anpretra. The printing of briefs and records has run way 
up. This is field printing, and we have to do it through the clerks of 
of the courts, and they just get authority from us to print and bill us 
for it after they get it done. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of this printing concerns your criminal 
cases ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Well, I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, would you make a wild guess? You must have 
some idea. Woud you say 50 percent, or 40 percent, or 60 percent ? 

Mr. Lest. I would say about 50 percent as a guess. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, how do you reconcile this with the fact that 
your criminal cases have dropped off very considerably, as I pointed 
out from your own figures 2 while ago? 

Mr. Les. More of them are being appealed, sir. Here in the Dis- 
trict alone they have more appealed cases now than they have ever 
had. 

BREAKDOWN OF PRINTING COSTS IN APPEAL CASES 


Mr. Rooney. Insert, if you will, at this point in the record, a state- 
ment of the number of cases on appeal where the Government has had 
to pay for pr inting on ords, briefs and so forth, in the last fiseal year 
as compared with 1955 and 1954 fiscal years. 

Will you do that, ples ise ? 
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Mr. Lesu. Yes, sir. Would you also like the increase in printing 
rates ? 

Mr. Roonry. I think we have had testimony a number of times 
during the course of the hearings on this budget that there have been 
increases in printing costs. 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Statement showing approximate number and cost of criminal appeals handled by the 


United States attorneys offices in which cost of printing briefs and records was paid 
by the Federal Government. 











Fiscal year | Number | Cost 
Se os Manni ancl ssid aalilatinde depth a bend wy 
pnt 
1954... gn canes sa gebensee cea} 550 $96, 250 
1956 .5.--4: cee o. dpa GiSd 63 98, 525 
ES REE iin edn ad i ad eg de aretha Gee e anbnhue-dndn atekoodeabin 623 | 109, 125 


Note.—The above aggregate cost is based upon an average cost of $175 per case. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow, do you have any questions ? 


BREAKDOWN BY DISTRICTS OF POPULATION, WORKLOAD, NUMBER OF ATTOR- 
NEYS, COSTS, AND DISPOSITION OF CASES 


Mr. Bow. I have just one, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if it would be possible for us to get a chart which would 
show the volume of work, both criminal and civil, by districts and also 
show the number of courts in the district, the number of assistant 
district attorneys, and the time between filing and trial in both civil 
and criminal cases, the amount of travel and per diem in each district, 
the population of the district, and then the total cost of the operation! 

Can we have that information ? 

Mr. ANpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is that all right with you, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Roonry. Most certainly. I think it should be highly inter- 
esting. 

Mr. Bow. You can see, then, by districts, what the situation is. 

Mr. ANpreTTa. Yes; we have that. We put it in our annual report 
every year. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger? Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cievencer, I have no questions. 

Mr. Anpretta. This may be of interest to you which shows by the 
districts the criminal and civil cases pending as of January 1953, 


and 1956, showing how they cut into the backlog. 
Mr. Rooney. Yes, 


Unirep States MARSHALS 


Mr. Roonry. The second part of this appropriation request is for 
United States marshals. It appears beginning at page 21 of the 
justifications. 

This request is in the amount. of $8,600,000, which would be an 
increase of $400,525 over the 1958 base. 

It should be noted that pages 27 and 28 set out the requested in- 
creases, and there are a net of 8 new positions requested. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Before we ask you to describe this, Mr. Andretta, we shall insert 
at this point in the record the workload data on page 26 of the justifi- 
cations. 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Workload data 


Actual Estimated 


1954 1955 | 1956 1957 


| | 
Service of process: | 
Criminal process warrants, etc., served . | 218, 074 200,371 | 200, 000 200, 000 





Civil process warrants, etc., served ; : > 2 59 | 330,625 381,943 | 400,000 | 400,000 
Process warrants, etc., served by mail........... "36, 32 29 | 41,901 | 52,742) 53,000 | 53, 000 
| - | —- 
SE Be re eo. Sueemed | 565, 057 | 590,600 | 635, 056 | 653,000 | 653,000 
Cases filed: | 
CEL. foo. ndbtncieginiedipesininn bein seta | 43,352} 37,684 | 31,554 | 31,500 | 31, 500 
Ri swuiis blseycaae peo Seadiacthbinechiawece) + Oe 461 | 69,375 | 62,394 | 64,000 | 64, 000 
iia inthieenadineinandedepenie 102, 813 | 97,059 | 93,948 | 95, 500 | 95, 500 
MINS TI oie cen tntcromennncacnse< | (1) | (1) 52,373 | 52,500! 52500 
BOUT os er oe ( | (4) | 136,430 | 137,000 | 137,000 
ee uname | (1) | 138,189 | 140,000 | 140,000 
a ed penbonbines $419, ‘999 $450, 824 | $477,604 | $500,000 | $500,000 


1 Information not available, 


Mr. Rooney. Did you do the same thing here with regard to equip- 
ment as you did in connection with the United States attorneys? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burrs. We found this error on analysis of “equipment,” and 
submitted a revised statement. 

Mr. Roonzy. All right; you may proceed, Mr. Andretta. 


BASIS FOR REQUESTED INCREASE IN FIELD DEPUTY POSITIONS 
Mr. Anpretra. Mr. Chairman, this is one area where were ask- 


ing for additional positions over what we have available in the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 
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We are requesting 10 additional field deputy positions. 

As this committee has been informed before, the marshals’ offices 
have not changed appreciably in the last 20 years.. They still have 
around a little over 1,000 persons in them and, of course, you know 
how the work has increased in the marshals’ offices. I mean not only 
the increase in private civil litigation which affects these offices but 
which does not affect the United States Attorney’s offices, but also the 
inereases in the United States Attorney’s activities plus all the admin- 
istrative duties, that have been placed on the marshals’ offices. For 
example, they disburse for the United States courts, and they have to 
keep voluminous records now because of the complications of payrolls 
today and keeping track of the funds that they get for the courts. 

They have to do the same thing for us. In ‘addition to that the 
courts have placed certain administrative burdens on them and with 
the increase in the number and size of the courts, they have made in- 
ereasecl demands on the marshals’ offices. We feel that there isa great 
need to augment the positions in certain areas. 

As you know, the marshals’ offices have to perform for private liti- 
gants for whic h they get fees and the earnings have been going up 
constantly. So, we feel that this is productive of some revenue, let 
alone better service to the public. 

I have a chart here showing the increase in the earnings of the 
marshals’ offices arising from private civil litigation. I also have a 
chart here showing the average employment in the marshals’ offices, 
and you will notice : there has been ver y little change through the years. 

Mr. Rooney. You may continue. 

Mr. Anprerra. Therefore, we feel that 10 positions would be very 
helpful and yet in the overall it is a very small increase. We are only 
going to put them in the more pressing areas where they really need 
extra help badly. 


ANALYSIS OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the new 
pages No. 27 and 28 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Analysis of increase 
01 Personal services: 


Regular pay above 52-week base 21, 500 
0 additional deputy U nited States marshal (field positions) GS-6, $4 030. : 40, 800 
Reallocations of field deputy United States marshals... __. c 96. 400 
Number From To Cost 
| } 
ik J G8-10__- GS-11 $190 
ines : .| G8-9_. | GS-10_-. é 7 
2... | GS-8 GS-9. 400 
45 : oct) GS-4... Gs-8 6, 255 
489 GS-6__.. | G@S-7........} 75, 360 
a a GS-5 | GS-6 14, 125 
Total (608) _....- ' SA... .| 96, 400 
1 —- -_— 
Total personal services ; ..-. 158,700 
02 Travel.__. . 224, 700 














ee iii cergeer dh piere an ciinapyantmiecteremre= ame, SLM 
Oe rier mE Oc ee i edn patina penan enmmae 12, 220 
=—=——===s 

09 Equipment: 
100 88-caliber revolvers, at $50 each._.......---.---2 5, 000 
en SRO Te DAGURIEROUROR TR, SET SOUR TOD oo a crores emiahtn ib iaberan ining wove we eumietinp peogues 570 
ee ee ee ee) I) em mmnnnweson 625 
Furniture and related items in certain post-office buildings__._._....__-. 5, 000 
I tl cel nphlniin Seanenenen aneniphnenenmanantnenagecianchie 10, 255 
20 adding machines, at $350 each___---__--_--.--_---- ndetllantaidbesicthde esesirtced ated 7, 000 
RIN, 0 SOU STUN oo thi chit on btagcctntlaibeila bhisenebibcarbeanee di pagte ashemp panic teeta 8, 750 
Ra eregines eegphancieastigcietge tape naon dsagunrivanin anata. scentgahineb enna aplgeigeaanty aamngn aan ep eaenn pape 15, 000 
A A iret a a RE a hal ca cis a ch ital en aiengicpaminebiobicbhionds 52, 200 
ST NIN Nd i al esich ch eh spent balipiptnesctindnlivwn atichasdapbinichdcat ee 73, 420 
le a seal ee hice mente eeemanemnnntnandtimnentcaabis -21, 220 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__...._.._._._.-.-_-----_--__--__---_-- 349, 000 
a I said eth nthe hha sgt cir eit snc dinie dh cep endesein genet apaniesnraeegunahtalnaies —8, 800 
Ir a i ce heated pedieninatipdinpaees 738, 200 


FIELD DEPUTY MARSHALS’ SALARIES 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to this matter of grade reallocation of 
field deputy marshals, the bulk of such marshals are presently GS-6’s; 
are they not? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You have increased those one grade to grade 7; have 
you not? 

Mr. Anpretta. That is what we hope to do. They enter now at 
GS-5—$3,670—and after a year go to GS-6. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the starting salary of a GS-6? 

Mr. Marcuerr. $4,080. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not a huge sum of money in these days of high 
costs to live. 

Mr. Marcuetr. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have some testimony with regard to compensa- 
tion of people who do similar work, or somewhat similar work, such 
as police officers, sheriffs, and deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Marcuetr. We have made a survey of that, Mr. Chairman, and 
we do have that information which we shall be glad to insert into the 
record. 

Mr. Roonry. I am interested in hearing it. I want to make sure 
that what I want to hear goes in the record. 

Mr. Anprerta. We had a study made of the compet nsation paid 
to policemen in many areas of the country, and particularly in the 
metropol iti ii aveas. The conipenss ition the »y were recelvin gy Was the 

same if not greater than we are paying deputy marshals. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the facts ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir; we have. I have a compilation of these 
salaries that are paid, the names and places. 

Mr. Marcuerr. Mr. Andretta, could I interrupt ? 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have them here with you? 

Mr. M \TCHETT. The tabulation which we have indicates that most 
salaries are in excess of grade 6 entrance sal: ary. 

Mr. Rooney. What does the District of Columbia policeman re- 
ceive at the entrance grade? 

Mr. Marcuerr. We have that information, Mr. Chairman, but we 
do not have it here with us. 

Mr. Anpretta. The salary range for a police patrolman is $4,193 
to $5,635. 
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Mr. Marcuerr. The entrance salary for New York police patrol- 
men is $4,200 and Los Angeles, $5,004 a year ago. New York, Chi- 
cago, and the larger cities are all in that same category. 

Mr. Roonry. Where would these requested 10 additional deputy 
marshals be assigned ¢ 

Mr. Marcuerr. Roughly, sir, eastern New York, southern New 
York, New Jersey, southern Florida, southern California, and pos- 
sibly eastern Pennsy Ivania. 

Mr. Roonry. How many would be assigned to eastern New York? 

Mr. Marcuerr. I have a statement here, sir, that eastern New York 
gets two men. 

Mr. Rooney. Will they get the two men if you are allowed this 
request ; 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes; the eastern district of New York would get 
two. 

Mr. Matcuerr. That undoubtedy would be true. 

Mr. Anvretra. California, southern, would get 1; Florida, southern 
2; Illinois, northern, 1; Massachusetts, 1; New Jersey, 2; New York, 
eastern, 2; and Pennsylvania, eastern, 1. 

Mr. Marcuett. They need help badly. 

Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that these deputies 
have to be available night and day like the fire department. They 
have to go all the time. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand all of that. Iam somewhat disappointed. 
I thought that you would have here with you some compelling argu- 
ments. It is my personal idea that these deputies who have not had 
an adequate increase in compensation over the years are entitled to a 
raise. 


DUTIES OF FIELD DEPUTY MARSHALS AND STATISTICS ON COMPENSATION PAID SIMILAR 
PERSON NEL IN OTHER AREAS 


Mr. Anpretra. I will be glad to put into the record the figures 
we have. We have had the prob] em under consideration a long time. 
The Deputy Marshals Association also gathered some material and 
statistics which they submitted with respect to their compensation as 
compared to others in comparable jobs. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DvuTIES OF FIELD Deputy MARSHALS 


Field deputy marshals are subordinate officers to the United States marshals 
who perform highly responsible and hazardous tasks associated with the en- 
forcement of Federal laws. The duties include the service of civil and criminal 
processes in connection with legal proceedings ; making arrests under the proper 
circumstances ; transportation of prisoners ; acting as executing officer for seizure 
of property required for the satisfaction of judgment; maintaining order in 
Federal courtrooms; conducting sales, and preparing necessary statements for 
reimbursement for travel, reports, and correspondence. 

The preformance of the duties of these positions involves arduous physical 
exertion requiring sound health and physical vigor of persons appointed. Deputies 
are required to carry firearms and must be proficient in their use. They are also 
required to operate motor vehicles and may be required to work at irregular hours. 
Performance of the duties may involve personal risks, exposure to all kinds of 
Weather, and considerable travel. 
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Statement showing current minimum and maximum salaries paid to police patrolmen, 
patrol inspectors (Immigration and Naturalization Service), and Treasur y enforce. 
ment agents (Treasury Department), located in various sections of the United States 
and Alaska 








| Annual salary rs 
District City nagar 
From— | To~ 
Police patrolmen: 
Alabama, northern - _-- dea Birmingham | $3,828 $4, 620 
Alaska, 3d district - - ‘ ...| Anchorage 6,756] 7 704 
California: , 
Northern. ------- .....--| San Francisco 5, 268 | 5, 868 
Southem..........- ......| Los Angeles 5, 004 | 5. 98 
| San Die go 4. 536 | 5, 520 
Colorado. __.. caine Denver 3, 780 | 5, 160 
Connecticut. _ .- . | Hartford a 3, 900 4. 368 
New Haven babi 3, 750 | 4, 250 
District of Columbia . Washington, D. C 4,193 5, 635 
Florida, southern Jacksonville 3,038 5. 790 
Miami 3, 040 | 4, 800 
Miami Beach 1,044 | 5.016 
Georgia, northern ae Atlanta 3, 458 | 4, 264 
Illinois, northern | Chicago 4, 734 | 5. 29 
Indiana, northern. South Bend 4, 305 | 4, 807 
Kentucky, western Louisville 3. 720 4, 440 
Louisiana, eastern " New Orleans 3, 600 | 4, 500 
Maryland | Baltimore 4,000 4, 500 
Massachusetts ; | Boston 3, 840 | 4. 460 
Michigan, eastern Detroit 4, 680 5, 502 
Minnesota _. ven A od Minneapolis | 4, 500 | 5.2 
St. Paul | 4,212 5 
Missouri: 1" 
Eastern_- St. Louis 4, 500 
Western Kansas City 3, 960 4, 500 
Nebraska Omaha (effective Mar. 1, 1957 4, 320 4. 440 
New Jersey A Newark 4, 000 4, 900 
New York 
Northern. _- | Utica 3, 450 3, 750 
Southern New York Ciby 4, 200 5, 581 
Ohio: 
Northern ‘ Cleveland 3, 900 4,658 
Greater Cleveland 4, 930 5, 600 
Southern. _. lk e553 | Cincinnati | 4, 550 5, 564 
Pennsylvania: 
Eastern Philadelphia 3, 925 4, 930 
Western___- . Pittsburgh 4, 000 5, 000 
Texas: 
Southern | Houston 3, 600 | 4, 200 
Western _- 2 San Antonio 4, ORO 4, 680 
Washington, western Seattle | 4, 500 | 4, 980 
Wisconsin, eastern oS Milwaukee | 4, 822 5, 405 
anal 
Average salary.............- bd J febne cuba deevadsetwe . 4, 187 | 5,021 
Annual salary range 
Grade a 
From T o-= 
Patrol inspector, Immigration and Naturalization Service__.............-.| GS-7 $4, 525 | $5, 335 
GSs-8__. 4, 970 | 5, 780 
Enforcement agent, Treasury Department: | 
a eetiaalon amore ; GS-7... 4, 525 5, 335 
| @s-9___| 5,440 | 6, 250 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division...................-.---.---- aaa yt) pee 4, 525 | 5, 335 
| GS-9__..] 5, 440 6, 250 
Bureau of Narcoti:8...........-------.-.-- Repebipsalglna igen aaich --| GS-7__..] 4, 525 5, 335 
| GS-9__..| 5, 440 | 6, 259 
Bureau of Customs-_...........-...-......-.-.. wibt: 5 amb tuti ae | GS-7....| 4,525 | 5, 335 
GS-9__._| 5, 440 | 6, 250 
| | 


Mr. Rooney. Would the same situation prevail with regard to mar- 
shals’ travel as prevailed with regard to United States attorneys’ 
travel, that is, that you are reduci ing the noncontrollable items of 
travel and not reducing the controllable items ? 
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Mr. ANprerta. Except we were specific on the marshals’ appropria- 
fion. That $225,000 increase in 1957 act was for travel. That was 
the amount that the committee cut, so we took it out of the marshals’ 
travel. 

TRAVEL 


We spent for travel last year in the marshals’ service $1,643,429. 
We have allocated for travel this year $1,487,900. The travel so far 
in 6 months of this year is running 8.46 percent over the same period 
last year, and that is the time we spent $1,643,000, So you can see 
we are going to run considerably short in travel for the marshals, 
A good ‘part “of the marshals’ travel we pay for is in serving process 
for private litigants. We get paid for that, but the mon ey goes 
directly into the Tre 2asury. “We have to pay the travel expenses rout 
of this appropriation. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR SERVICES RENDERED PRIVATE LITIGANTS 


Mr. Bow. What is that amount, if you know? 

Mr. Anpretra. I would not know. We would have to get that 
figure. We earned about $453,000 last year in the marshal’s office. 
Actually, $477,604 were the earnings last year. We have all of our 
process statistics lumped together, both private and United States 
Government. 

Mr. Bow. You do not know how much was paid out to private? 

Mr. Anprerra. It would be very difficult to segregate that amount, 

Mr. Bow. Would it be more or less than that income? 

Mr. ANprerra. Much more. 

Mr. Bow. The cost for the private groups would be more than your 
income ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. We have a bill that we are going to submit 
to raise these fees because we are losing money on it. The General 
Accounting Office and the Dep: urtment made a study of what the 
services we were performing for private litigants cost us, and how 
much we were getting back, and what was the difference. 

Mr. Marcuerr. Roughly $400,000 a year deficit. 

Mr. Bow. It is costing the taxpayers about $400,000 a year to service 
private litigants ? 

Mr. ANDRET ra. That is right, 

Mr. Bow. Something ought to be done about that. 

Mr. ANpretra. That is why we are going to get a bill over here to 
raise the fees. They have not changed them in many years. 

Mr. Macuerr. About 100 years. 

Mr. Anpretra. They have not been changed in a hundred years, 
imagine. 

Mr. Macnerr. Except the one exception of mileage. 


APPLICATION OF CUT IN 1957 BUDGET REQUEST TO TRAVEL FUNDS 


Mr. Roonry. Last year, to-wit, 1957, your request was in the 
amount of $19,225,000. 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. For United States attorneys and marshals. 

Mr. Anprerta. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. And the Congress, following the conference between 
the House and the Senate, agr eed upon the amount of $19 million, 
or.a cut of $225,000? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not the fact that you took every nickel of that 
$225,000 cut out of only 1 item, travel for United States marshals? 

Mr.. Anpretra, That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, why did you not take the reduction out of any 
one, or more, of the other items in this appropriation, such as other 
contractual services, supplies and materials, equipment, any number 
of other items instead of taking it out of your uncontrollable item? 
You took it out of the most uncontrollable item in this appropriation, 
Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Except this, Mr, Chairman: If you will recall, last 
year we estimated the increase of $295,000 was due to an increase in 
the cost of the marshals’ travel, and we assumed when the Congress 
knocked off that amount that is where it would come from. I think, 
too, if you look at our submission to the Senate, we pitched it on the 
basis we had to have the $225,000 back for travel. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, you would take a cut and put it in the 
most attractive and uncontrollable item, one which has to be paid 
anyhow. 

Mr. Anprerra. If the only increase you ask for is for travel and 
that is knocked out, that is what you would presume the committee 
had in mind. 

Mr. Roonry. The committee had in mind the falloff in criminal 
cases. 

Mr. Anprerra. That would not have any effect on the marshals’ 
offices. Their business has been going up. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any questions on this, Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. I have no questions. 


SPECIAL TEMPORARY ATTORNEYS AND 
ASSISTANTS 


WITNESS 


Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. General tax m ter "S $116, 499 $125, 000 $125, 000 

2. Claims, customs, and general civil matters_ .__- | 148, 907 125, 000 | 125, 000 

3. United States attorneys cy see " | 82, 434 | 50, 000 | 50. 000 

Total obligations | 297, 840 | 300, 000 | 300, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longe r available | 2,160 | ' 

PING tics dithenenpidnidio tun oaneges . basis 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Average number of all employees. - . 47 51 51 
Number of employees at end of year. - 71°} 5O | 50 
Average salaries and grades: | | 
Ungraded positions: Average salary---- $5, 006 | $4, 950 | $4, 891 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent ; $247, 343 $267, 600 | $267, 600 
02 +Travel 14, 719 10, 500 | 10, 500 
04 Communication services 150 1, 000 1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. ° 13, 017 13, 000 | 13, 000 
07 Other contractual! servics et 2, 915 2, 500 2, 500 
08 Supplies and mater ials 2, 318 2, 000 2, 000 
09 foo it ; 15, 508 | 1, 500 | 1, 500 
15 Taxes and assessn lents...-_-- ad 1,870 | 1, 900 | 1, 900 
Total obligations..............-.- , r 297, 840 300, 000 ~ 300, 000 





——$—_$______ — ——_—_—_____—_ — — 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 








a 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation. ... ; ‘ $300, 000 $300, 000 $300, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward____- 7 33, 820 34, 500 
Total budget authorizations available _- 300, 006 333, 820 334, 500 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures 


Out of current authorizations . 264, 020 265, 500 263, 600 
Out of prior authorizations 33, 820 34, 500 
Total expenditures “% 264, 020 | 299, 320 298, 100 
Unobligated balance no longe r available (e xpiring for obliga- } | 
tion) -- ; SO Fonda soos naksbenesesa 
Obligated balance carried forward_.......- 33, 820 34, 500 | 36, 400 
Total expenditures and balances-_--- aa aid 300, 000 333, 820 334, 500 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled, “Special Temporary Attor- 
neys and Assistants.” This appears at page 88 of the committee print 
and puennemanes page 1, tab 6, of the justifications. The request is in 
the amount of $300,000, the same as in the current fiscal year. 

At this point we shall insert pages 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the justifications 
in the record. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1957_- 
Additions: None 
Reductions: None 
Adjustment in base (net) ----_-__~ 


dtogei sis » Stsidipinlen snctbicaih thie gpelteiy Shine. GO 


Base for 1958 ee aa : See ee sae 300, 000 
ne TOP tome. 22 LIE Oo Oo oe ee DO OM) Mito) Old «cee 300, 000 


Increase or decrease over base 


Increase or decrease over 1957 appropriation____ 


Beginning with the 1956 fiscal year, and again in 1957, the Congress appropri- 
ated $300,000 for the employment of temporary special attorneys and assist- 
ants to the Attorney General and to the United States sttorneys and other mis- 

89842-5721 
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cellaneous employees to reduce backlogs in certain areas. A similar amount 
($300,000) is requested for the 1958 fiscal year. 

The success of this temporary program has been tremendous as the personnel 
paid from this appropriation have rendered real assistance in reducing the back- 
log of cases. Therefore, it is urgently requested that this service be continued for 
at least another year. 

Tax division 


hs Nik oh Give pane om cals dm egerncepty cise pine een ip Rechte A lei ack slate $125, 000 
i, «28 nee Sameera anaipeeeemens Sr cings eat ae ae re Oe Rn SNe AE 125, 000 
Se I nl i het mt S  dal ca tits tia clitaied dp lebaatbceel dei Shak 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The Tax Division was allotted $125,000 for the current year and the same 
amount ($125,000) is requested for the 1958 fiscal year. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


With the aid of this special allotment the Division was able to make fiscal 
1956 its most successful and productive year in history. More cases were pre- 
sented to the courts, more briefs and legal memorandums were prepared and more 
cases were closed than in any previous year on record. While establishing these 
new records in production the Division maintained its high professional standard 
of preparation and performance and marked success was achieved in the courts. 
The Government prevailed in 64 percent of the cases at the trial level and in 65 
percent of the appellate decisions. These percentages compare with averages in 
the trial courts of 63 percent and in the appellate courts of 59 percent over the 
past 5 years. 

As of July 1, 1956, there were 2,638 suits pending in the Federal district courts 
and in the Court of Claims in which taxpayers were claiming over $400 million 
plus interest at the rate of 6 percent. The allotment from this appropriation is 
used principally in connection with cases of this type. More new cases have 
been received in the first 5 months of the current fiscal year than in the com- 
parable period last year when a new all-time high was reached in tax litigation. 
In the past year 1,090 taxpayer suits were concluded in these courts in which 
$68.1 million was in controversy. 

The cases involved in the program underway in the Division not only involve 
large sums of money, but are concerned with complicated and technical construe- 
tion of the law and facts and with many different types of business and personal 
transactions. The Division’s trial attorneys do not simply exercise a reviewing 
and supervisory function. They are responsible fully for the preparation and 
trial of cases assigned to them. While some progress has been made in redue- 
ing the number of pending cases, it must be borne in mind that, if any substantial 
and permanent improvement is to be made in the situation, it will require at least 
2, and probably 3, more years of concerted effort on the part of the personnel 
concerned. A beginning was made in fiscal 1956, but this year also was dis- 
tinguished by the receipt of a record number of cases of all types. The present 
caseload, accumulated over a 10-year period, is of such size that the additional 
allotment is necessary to produce a substantial cut in the backlog and thereby 
reduce the heavy potential interest liability involved in these cases. Additional, 
there is evidence that the unprecedented flow of new work has not reached its 
peak and will continue for some time to come. (See the justification for the 
regular allotment to the Tax Division.) 


ANTICIPATED DURATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. How long do you expect to continue this request for 
special temporary attorneys and assistants ? 

Mr. Anpretra. We hope, Mr. Chairman, this is probably the last 
year for this item. As was mentioned here by the heads of the Civil 
and Tax Divisions, the people they have employed under the alloca- 
tion of funds under this appropriation have been of great help to 
them in going after these backlogs. It has been a worthwhile invest- 
ment. You will recall the Civil Division pointed out their effective 
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use on the Court of Claims work. They were able to reduce the inter- 
est costs and charges to the Government. The persons employed by 
the deputy’s office have been going into various United States attor- 
neys’ offices where they have a backlog, and they have been very help- 
ful in getting those reduced. We think now that the thing is going 
good and has some momentum that 1 more year of it would probably 
get us in much better shape so that we could then pick up the slack 
with our regular appropriations. 


LEGISLATIVE 





BACKGROUND OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. This item was not in the budget you presented to the 
House 2 years ago, that is, in connection with your fiscal year 1956 
appropriation. The late Senator Kilgore, from West Virginia, and 
another Senator or two proposed it, did they not? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes; it was for $600,000, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. And then in resolving the difference between the two 
Houses, it came out at $300,000. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. If I recall the discussions at that time, that was to be 
an appropriation for 1 year to help things. 

Mr. Annprerra. I do not think it was that. 

Mr. Rooney. Now it has become an annual event. 

Mr. Anpretra. I think the indication was we would try it for a 
year and see if it would produce any worthwhile results. If you will 
remember, they asked us to report back to the Senate on the accom- 

lishments of what we did because they were terribly concerned about 
Seaklocs. Mr. Rogers made a report to this committee and the Sen- 
ate on this appropriation a year ago, saying that the results were so 
satisfactory and worthwhile, and the investment a good one on the 
part of the Congress, that he thought it ought to be continued. 
They accepted that, and of course, we have it again this year. 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions? 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. CLevencer. No questions. 


FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 


WITNESS 


. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Program and financing 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 195f estimate 


Soereperentarerenmnaanees td — - { 


Program by activities: | | 
1. Fact witnesses } $1, 253,035 | $1, 240, 000 $1, 350, 000 
2. Expert witnesses | 194, 998 | 210, 000 300, 000 
' 
natn ced pmthind bbicib niin dipihine 
_ Total obligations __ -- ama | 1, 448, 033 1, 450, 000 | 1, 650, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 1, 967 | 
Det — Seen ~ antelentte = 





OORT ia ss it. 4 os Saynstaecd steds thes 444 itis 1, 450, 000 1, 450, 000 | 1, 650, 000 
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— _ objects 





| | 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 195% estimate 
07 Other contractual services: | 
| 





Per diem of witnesses ec essed 5 | $322, 000 $322, 000 

Per diem in lieu of subsistence. - asa : 150, 000 201, 800 

Mileage__- 7 a 718, 325 720, 000 | 778, 200 

Expenses (Government employees) --..--.-..-- b2é 47, 240 48, 000 | 48, 000 

Expert witnesses__- nm ~------+| 194, 998 | 210, 000 | 300, 000 

re ee es oP a 1, 448, 033 | 1, 450, 000 | 1, 650, 000 
| | 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | | j 


Appropriation - - pebecdiawaewh bbs aided | $1,450,000 | $1, 450, 000 $1, 650, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward_.......----.---- ~oan=n=--| 48, 834 35, 698 | 74, 267 
Increase in prior year obligations.___- | 32, 849 

Total budget authorizations available................__-] 1, 531, 683 | 1, 485, 698 | 1, 724, 267 
' = - - 

EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | | 

i 

Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations --_ 1, 412, 705 | 1, 377, 500 | 1, 565, 790 
Out of prior authorizations-___-_. 81, 313 33, 931 | 70, 667 
Total expenditures___- 1, 494, O18 | 1, 411, 431 : "636, 457 

Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- | | 

tion) oA bsieshees anand 1,967 |..-. 

Obli gated balance carried forward __...----.---------- 35, 698 | 74, 267 | 87, 810 
Total expenditures and balances........--- melt 1, 531, 683 | 1, 485, 698 | 1, 724, 267 





Mr. Roonry. The final item is entitled “Fees and Expenses of Wit- 
nesses,” and it is to be found at page 90 of the committee print and 
beginning at page 1 under tab 7 of the justifications. At this point 
we shall insert pages 1, 2, and 3 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1957: Regular__._-- RATE ep BoA: Bel el ty 
Additions (+): 
Per diem in lieu of subsistence (Public Law 875)_______ $51, 800 
Se EIRENE, EAE TSB ED Ds seria nto min ro een em 58, 200 
ae aise msinsian cupncnes sons cen tpisesontes 
Adjustments in base (net) -----~_ siaaketadaiiiaces Gee ciedansicanehen ee ae 110, 000 
Neen ene nn nn nn nen nna ae eit to mimbisanmh eserteeaneaiacemns 1, 560, 000 
Ne nn bee i LD, Banta) cea 1, ¢ 650, 000 
SRIORGENS OTOP DAG icaccccenscccceinsenccccccnnecac tiga p wee 90, 000 


| | | ee 200, 000 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that $1,650,000 will be needed for the 1958 fiscal year, an in- 
crease in the amount of $200,000 over the current availability ($1,450,000). 

It is anticipated that a supplemental estimate amounting to approximately 
$200,000 will be submitted to the Bureau of the Budget at a later date. 
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LANGUAGE CHANGES 





A request is made to increase the limitation for expert witnesses from $210,000 
to $300,000. 

It is impossible to project accurately our requirements for expert witnesses 
and informants. A large portion of the obligations incurred under this limita- 
tion are for the employment of alien witnesses or professional personnel giving 
expert testimony. Their fees are usually established on an individual basis as 
there is no set free. In other words, we must obtain their services at the lowest 
possible fee which usually requires persuasion. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 















This appropriation provides funds for payment of fees to fact witnesses and 
compensation of expert witnesses and informants authorized by the Attorney 
General testifying on behalf of the United States. 

Experience over the years supports the contention that the Department has 
little or no control of the commitments made against this appropriation, there- 
fore, our requirements cannot be reflected accurately. 

The increase requested is due to the increase in the subsistence rate from 
$5 to $8 per day and mileage rate from 7 cents to 8 cents per mile as authorized 
by Public Law 875, approved August 1, 1956. 

Expenditures for the 1954, 1955, and 1956 fiscal years are as follows: 


Amounts October $1, 1956 

Fiscal year: 
el Pes a hu) ost eC as 1, 510, 392 

I resco corattaeniene: sitet noni Reoeey fhe connie cnsarninigias taseegen sii daeaen aienenite ae 1, 449, 979 





















COMPARISON OF OBLIGATIONS IN FIRST 6 MONTHS OF FISCAL YEARS 1955-57 


Mr. Roonry. The rogaen is in the amount of $1,650,000, which 
would be an increase of $200,000 over the amount of the appropria- 
tion for this purpose in the current fiscal year. 

Do you have a table, Mr. Andretta, showing the expenditures for 
the first 6 months of the current fiscal year as compared with last year 
and the year before ? 

Mr. Anprerra. [ have a comparison with last year, but not with the 
year before. I will put that in the record if you like. I have a com- 
parison between this year and last year, the first 6 months. 

(The information referred to follows :) 








FrES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 








Comparative slatement showing obligations for the first 6 months of the 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 fiscal yea 












1955 | 1956 1957 1955 | 1956 1957 









July... ..| $71,815 | $54,358 | $94,986 || November $156, 483 |$158, 206 |$159, 053 
August ‘ 64, 466 54, 975 74, 195 December 118, 901 | 106, 708 95, 232 
September | 113,117 | 108.491 | 140,195 pe Ea sacl SS pe 
October... 174,844 | 144,395 | 161, 257 || Total 699, 626 | 627,133 | 724,918 





BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED INCREASE 












The increase is due primarily in this appropriation, at least 
$110,000 of it, to increases in the rates that the Congress gave us, 
Public Law 875, which raised the per diem and subsistence from 
35 to $8, and the mileage costs from 7 to 8 cents a mile. 

Mr. Roonry. When did those provisions go into effect ? 
Mr. Anprerra. August 1, 1956. 
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Because of these increased rates we will certainly have to supple- 
ment this appropriation this year. In fact, it is indicated in the 
budget message that we are going to have a supplement this year, 
You know this appropriation, Mr. Chairman, is completely 
uncontrollable. 

Mr. Rooney. This is utterly uncontrollable, It is based entirely 
on an educated guess. 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And the fees have to be paid whether they are paid 
in the regular bill or in a supplemental ? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 


EFFECT OF DECREASE IN CRIMINAL CASES ON WITNESS FEES 


Mr. Rooney. How does the decrease of criminal cases fit into this? 

Mr. Anpretra. Well, it has had no perceptible effect on our witness 
fees. The type of case that has gone off is the immigration wetback 
vase. We did not have many witness fees in them at all. You can 
see how these costs are running. They are 15 percent over the same 
period last year, so any dimunition in business is certainly offset. by 
the increased costs. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions. 

Mr. Cuievencer. I have no questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Andretta and gentlemen. 

We have now reached the conclusion of the testimony of you gentle- 
men with regard to the 1958 budget of the Department of Justice. 


Turespay, MArcu 12, 1957. 
FrperaL Prison SystTem 


WITNESS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Roonry. The next witness is the distinguished and honorable 
Kenneth J. Gray, Representative from the State of [llinois, from 
southern Illinois, who wishes to address the committee with respect 
to the request in the Department of Justice budget for a new maximum 
custody institution. You may proceed, Congressman Gray. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, and members of 
this outstanding Subcommittee on Appropriations. It is indeed a 
pleasure for me ‘to have the oppor tunity of appearing before the hard- 
est working committee in Congress—the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and particularly the subcommittee headed by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Rooney. 

Gentlemen, I would like to discuss br iefly with you today something 
I feel is very important to the citizens of this Nation. I speak of the 
request for an appropriation by the United States Bureau of Prisons 
to construct a new maximum-security Federal prison to handle in- 
creased numbers of Federal prisoners and particularly those classed as 
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most serious offenders. I had the privilege of appearing before your 
committee Jast year at which time I gave you many facts and figures 
showing the great need for this proposed penitentiary; therefore, I 
will not burden you with long testimony today, 

Iam sure there is little question existing in your mind concerning the 
need for a new institution to relieve the overcrowded and antiquated 

hysical facilities now being used in this country. The latest figures 
show that the probation and parole rates are declining, thereby caus- 
ing more prisoners to be confined for longer periods of time. Prisoners 
in Federal penitentiarites who are serving more than 5 years have in- 
creased 26 percent since 1952. All of these factors point out one 
thing—the Federal prison system is critically overcrowded. I think 
Ican summarize the great need for allowing funds with which to build 
this institution by quoting an excerpt from a report of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the United States Senate. The report is No. 118 
and is dated February 27, 1957. The report was made after a personal 
inspection of the F ederal prison system by the subcommittee. I quote: 

The need for additional maximum custody prison facilities to care for this 
continually increasing number of repeaters and serious offenders is beyond ques- 
tion. In the first place, more and more responsibilities for law enforcement 
are coming under the jurisdiction of Federal agencies with a consequent effect 
on Federal prisons. The continually mounting population of the country and 
the general increase in crime point to the imperative necessity for an orderly pro- 
gram of developing Federal prison facilities. It should not be necessary to 
wait until a major catastrophe occurs in the Federal penal system to give atten- 
tion to this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, besides stating reasons for constructing the maxi- 
mum security prison, I should like to advance arguments for placing 
the new institution in southern Illinois. The principal reason, In my 
opinion, is that area satisfies the Bureau of Prisons’ desire to locate an 
institution near the center of population. By so doing, thousands of 
dollars of taxpayers’ funds can be saved in transporting prisoners and 
other factors. Another good reason for locating the prison in south- 
ern Illinois would be to give a much-needed lift to a depressed area. 
In my congressional district we have 30,000 able-bodied men and 
women unemployed. We have over 50,000 persons receiving Govern- 
ment surplus food in the 15 southern Illinois counties. The Federal 
Government is paying millions of dollars yearly into southern Illinois 
in the form of unemployment compensation, relief, surplus food dis- 
tribution programs, and other forms of Federal aid. The labor pro- 
vided in constructing this penitentiary over a 2-year period would be 
a great boon to our “faltering economy and actually be a savings to 
the Federal Government by “providing jobs instead of relief. ‘Tt is 
estimated that 200 employees will be used in the operation of the 
prison after construction. It goes without saying that this would be 
a great help to our jobless. 

In closing let. me state that several site-selection teams have visited 
almost a dozen sites and found that m: iny of them meet the prereq- 
uisites laid down by the Bureau of Prisons. We can offer a site to the 
Federal Government free of charge either on a donated basis, or land 
that is already owned by the F ederal Government. 

Climatic conditions are very favorable in southern Illinois, allowing 
a minimum of expense for heat due to the very mild winters. 
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All things considered, Mr. Chairman, I believe you will find that 
there is a great need for this penitentiary—it would definitely help 
our faltering economy—indirectly save the Federal Government 
money; therefore, I hope the funds can be allowed. 

I alvaye deem it a privilege to appear before your committee and 
I want to thank you for affording me this opportunity. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may make a comment off the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. You may go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gray. Again, I say it is a pleasure to come before your com- 
mittee, and I do appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much, Congressman Gray. Thank 
you for a very interesting and informative statement. 


Turspay, Marcu 12, 1957. 


Feprerat Prison System 


Mr. Roonry. Without objection, we shall insert at this point in the 
record a letter received from the Juneau Chamber of Commerce with 
regard to the Federal prison facilities at Juneau, Alaska. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


JUNEAU CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Juneau, Alaska, February 14, 1957. 
Hon. Joun J. Rooney, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Rooney: The Juneau Chamber of Commerce respectfully sub- 
mits for the consideration of your Subcommittee on Department of Justice Ap- 
propriations the following statements with regard to the subject of appropria- 
tions for Federal prison facilities at Juneau, Alaska. We have also asked the 
Honorable B. Frank Heintzleman to make a personal appearance before your 
committee on this subject, if you so desire, because of his personal knowledge 
of the facts and problems involved. 

The records of the Bureau of Prisons no doubt contain detailed reports of the 
condition of the building presently used as a Federal jail in Juneau. The 
enclosed recent report of the grand jury as a result of its annual inspection of 
the property supports the general appraisal of the building, emphasizing that it 
is structurally weak and a bad fire hazard to the occupants as well as the city. 
There can be no doubt that continued use of the building will necessitate im- 
mediate repairs. 

We wish to add our support to the proposal to construct a new jail facility for 
Federal prisoners at a site of 48 acres of land now available and held by the 
Bureau of Land Management for the express purpose of such a facility, located 7 
miles from Juneau, adjacent to a paved highway between Juneau and our 
airport. It would be transferred to the Department of Justice without cost. 
It is reasoned that a small building could be erected and other buildings ob- 
tained for temporary use from surplus properties of the General Services 
Administration, at very little cost. This could be in the nature of a prison 
farm such as is presently operated at the Air Force base in Anchorage. The 
land could be cleared and in the course of time made ready for any expansion 
that may be required. This would seem to be a better approach to the problem 
than to attempt to renovate the present jail structure which, incidentally, would 
revert to and become the property of the State of Alaska, if legislation is 
passed by the Congress. 

Governor Heintzleman is prepared and well qualified to amplify these remarks, 
and as a member of our chamber of commerce, he is designated to represent us. 

Your kind consideration and advice of the action taken by your committee 
in this regard will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 

Froyp Guertin, President. 
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[Excerpt from grand-jury report dated January 14, 1957] 
FEBRUARY 13, 1957. 


In THE UNITED States District Court FOR THE DISTRICT OF ALASKA, DIVISION 
No. 1, aT JUNEAU 


We, the grand jury, impaneled for the regular January 1957 term of the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska, division No. 1, held at Juneau, 
Alaska, and composed of 14 men and 9 women, should like to submit the following 
report : 

INSPECTION OF THE FEDERAL JAIL, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


As to its physical structure, generally speaking, the Federal jail was found 
to be in a delapidated condition, and a definite potential fire hazard. The 
buildings was designed and built in the early part of the 20th century and has 
exceeded its life expectancy by many years, and its functional design is now 
antiquated and inadequate. From the economic standpoint of operation and 
maintenance, the entire building, including the residential areas, offices, and 
the jail itself are wholly inadequate and impossible to keep safe and in proper 
repair. 

The mechanical system was of totally inadequate design and function, and 
the electrical system totally unfit as far as supplying the necessary power and 
light. 

It was also found that there were no suitable facilities for the recreation of its 
inmates nor for any type of physical-fitness program. 

In view of the condition of the present structure and the type of facilities 
provided, the grand jury hereby commends the management and staff of the 
Federal jail for the cleanliness shown throughout the structure and for the 
efficiency with which the staff operates. 


INSPECTION OF THE CITY JAIL, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


The city jail was found to be very neat, clean, and orderly. Officers were 
courteous and willing in showing members of the grand jury about, and in ex- 
plaining their system of records on crime. 

W. L. GrisHam, Foreman. 
LYNN Forrest, Jr., Deputy Foreman. 
ALICE GHIGLIONE, Secretary. 


Dated at Juneau, Alaska, this 14th day of January 1957. 
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